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Advertise  South. 


J.  HALL  MOORE,  M,  D 


The  attention  of  Dealers  in  Agricultu- 
ral Implements,  Mill  and  other  Ma- 
chinery, Seeds,  FertilizBrs,  &3  ,  is  called 
to  the 

PLAIN  DEALER, 

as  an  excellent  medium  to  reach  the  trade 
of  the  finest  Agricultural  section  of  North 
Caroliba.     Try  it.     Address 

iL.\IN  DEALER, 

Wilson,  X.  C. 

The  Purest,  Best  and  Cheapest 


Corner  Franklin  and  Fifth    Streets^ 

2^1  c  ms^  o  isr  ID . 

Special  attention  paid  to  preserving 
the  Natural  Organs. 

Artificial  Teeth  inserted  upon  GOLD, 
SILVER  or  VULCANITE. 

S^  TEETH  EXTRACTED  ^T1TH- 
OUT  PAIN,  by  a  new  and  safe  process. 
aug — ly 


RlCHARDSOiX  &  CO. 


113    3VCA.IISr    STR.EET, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


SOLD   BY  AI.L  GROCERS,     eep  _6t 


FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  18T0. 


The  first  edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  copies  of  Vick's  Tllus- 
TBATBD  Catalogue  of  Seed.s  and  Floral  Guide  is  publishfd  and  ready  to  .'■en<l 
out.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  abjut  200  fine  wo"il  Eugrav- 
ings  nf  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful  Coloreil  Plate — consi-iing  of  seven 
vari.t.es  ol  Phlox  D.unjmondii,  maLiog  a  fine  BOUQUET  OF  I'llLOXES. 

It  is  ilie  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  mo.^t  instructive  Floral  'Jui  e  puhli-hed, 
giving  plain  and  tliorough  direciims  for  the  Culturf:  of  FLuWi  rs  and  VECiETABLEs. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  ot  uiy  lUsttmtrs,  to  whom  it  is  seiit 
free  without  app  icaiion,  hut  will  ba  forwarded  to  ail  who  apply  l>y  mail,  for  Tkn 
Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Addres.^! 

jau— 2iu  JAMES   VICE,  HocheUtr,  S.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


SIVIITH'S 

Improved  Patent  Well  Fixture. 
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A  new,  simple  and  efiFective  device  for  raising  water  from  wells.  Cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  a  pump,  safer  and  better  than  the  old  fashioned  windlass  or 
sweep.     "None  mention  it  but  to  praise  it." 

More  than  seven  thousand  of  these  are  now  in  use  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  demand  is  still  increasing.  Where  wells  are  depended  on  for  water,  the  Patent 
Well  Fixture  is  indispensable. 

The  bucket  is  lowered  into  the  well  instantly  by  raising  the  brake  lever,  at  the 
same  time  its  speed  can  be  checked  or  stoppeo  by  the  upward  pressure  on  the  brake 
handle.  As  soon  as  the  bucket  strikes  the  water  it  fills,  having  a  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom. In  raising  the  water,  should  the  crank  accideutally  slip  trom  tlie  baud,  the 
bucket  cannot  run  down,  a  pall  attached  to  the  brake  lever  holding  it  firmly,  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  accident  to  children  or  careless  servants.  The  rapidly 
extending  sale  of  this  popular  Well  Fixture  makes  it  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  Agricultural  Implement  Dealers  throughout  the  South.  We  make  a 
liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  We  append  two  certificates,  as  samples  of  thousands 
we  have  received : 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co  : 

*  *  *  *  I  have  one  of  your  Well  Fixtures,  which  I  bought  in  '59  ; 
have  used  it  in  a  well  one  hundred  feet  deep  every  day  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  it 
is  now  as  good  as  ever.  Very  truly,  your  friend,  &c., 

Bu/ord's,  liedford  county,  Va.  James  H.  Buford. 

F.  I.  Moore,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  says:  "I  first  tried  the  old-fashioned  windlass, 
next  the  two-bucket  fixture,  and  then  a  Douglass  Pump,  which  cost  me  seventy  dol- 
lars, but  none  suited  me,  and  finally  I  bought  one  of  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.'s  Patent 
Well  Fixtures,  and  it  works  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  very 
best  device  in  use  for  wells  and  cisterns. 

N.  B. — These  Fixtures  weigh  but  125  pounds,  and  are  shipped  over  all  Southern 
roads  at  second  class  rates,  so  that  the  freight  is  but  little. 


Catalogues  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Every  farmer  in  the  Southern  States  who  Las  implements  to  purchase  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  should  hare  one  of  our  Catalogues  as  a  book  of  reference,  so  that 
cats,  descriptions  and  retail  prices  of  the  most  desirable  inventions  may  be  exam- 
ined at  leisure.  We  mail  it  to  all  who  may  favor  us  with  their  post-ofiice  addresa 
free  of  cost.  H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers/ 

P.  0.  Box  8,  Richmond,  Va.  nov 2t 
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RICHMOND  DISPATCH. 

Far  1863. 

Gredt  Reduction  of  Price ! 

During  the  year  1869  to  Clubs  for 

Weekly  DispatcL 

Semi-Weekly  Dispa.oh. $  1  00 

Daily  Dispatch .'".''.'.*,.,'*.'.*.'".*.* ^  ^^ 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

EATES   TO   CLUBS   FOR   TWELVE    MONTHS 

Single  Copy 

Five  copies,  addressed to'each'subscriber ^  ^  "^ 

Five  copies,  addressed  t)  one  person  at  onep'oTt'office ?  PJl 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscribe-  '   ^^ 

Tea  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  on'e  p'oTtoffice  Jo  n? 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year 

five  copies,  arJdressed  toTach  ru'bscHber,'a7s2.50  each ^J  r^ 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber/at  $2..:...!  .!;;.;;■". J,^  ^^ 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year 

Three  or  more  copies,  per  year,*  each !.' $  6  00 

by  telegraph  from  all  par.sTSe  world  f.%T/"?  m'^I^''^.  ^'""'■^  '^^^^^^  ^'^^ 
and  General  Market  Reports  latesrAlri'.Iu  ,  ""1'%^^^  ^'°''''  ^i^^ncial,  Cattle, 
synopsis  of  the  proceed^gs  'o  '£  '  tfj^^^^^^  a 

proceedings  of  Scientific  Affrionw!]   r  r   •       ^^\  Legislatures  when  in  session  ; 

tant  Legaf  Decisions  of' StatfaarFed;rafSum^^'^^^  ^"  '"P- 

and  important  New  Books-  Popular  Storil.hr,,  rj^""--  °^  ^^''  "^°^^  interesting 
thing  of  interest  to  the  1  aS  rir.li  tV  vV^', ''"'^  ^"^^'"^ '•  and,  indeed,  every- 
Mechanic  and  Laborer  ^       °  ''  ""'  ^^^^chant.  Farmer,  Professional  Man, 

THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENTi 

'o^^£'"^:?:^-tS-^--H;^i;self  worth  m  than  the  subscrip- 
Fruit  grower  and  TrucLr  will  bftrea^ed  bj^ ?"e  be'^S?;"'  ""'''''''  ^^'^^-'"^"' 

drS:,To:;rmte7oTe-^rr?g:;td  S^"-^  -^^  ^^  --^^  -  -r  ^^3k  in 

tesriL^[a:^^?^---^-;S-:addr. 

COWARDIN  &  ELLYSO]Sr, 

^  Post  Masters  and  others  who  get  up  Clubs  f,''"''^'''''    VIRGINIA. 
to  a  free  copy  for  twelve  months         ^     ^        ^'  °*  *®''  *"■  "'°^«'  ^'"   b«  entitled 
3  feb— tf 


ADVERTlSIWy  SUblfi'i'. 


Virginia  Nursery  &  Wine  Comp'y, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 


HERMITACE  NURSERIES! 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 


SHRUBBKRY^  d^c. 


100,000  Apple  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees, 

50,000  Pear  Trees, 

50,000  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apricot  Trees, 
100,000  Grape  Vines, 

A  full  assortment — embracing  all  tbe  new  and  approved  varieties.     Trees 

well  grown,  vigorous  and  warranted  true  to  name.     Also,  a  large  stock  of 

SxMALL    FRUITS: 

mmimii,  ummiii,  g(ios[B[R!)|[s, 

Our  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

&c.,  is  large  and  well  selected. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application,  and  correspondence  invited  with 
all  in  want  of  Trees,  and  information  upon   the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Address, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

fe  ly  Box  438  Richmond,  Va. 


PLASTER  AS'D  FARMER 


ROUTT'S 


SOUTHERN  CORN  PLANTER 


WITH  GUANO  ATTACHMENT. 

In  sfaio  calling  the  attent:oD  of  the  Farmers  of  Yireinia  and  adjoining  States  to 
this  simple  jet  efftctive  implement,  the  gnbscriber  b«»gs  leave  to  say  that  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  for  the  en'uing  ses«on  of  1869.  It  is  now  worked  by  a 
CHAIN  BANb  instead  of  a  LEATHER  BAND  as  formerly,  thereby  insuring  a  more 
constant  '^•peratic-n.  By  a  very  simple  adjustment  it  wiil  drop  com  at  the  distances  of 
e^shteen  inches,  twenty-seven  inches  or  three  feet,  together  with  any  PULVERIZED 
FERTILIZER. 

Full  printed  directions  accompany  each  Machine. 

He  woaid  also  call  attention  to 

Eoutt's  Double  Shovel  Plow,  with  Coulter  and  Briar 
Cutting  Attachments, 

especially  adapted   to  any  f-jLL  i.AND.  whether  with   Briar,  Sassafras  or  Wire- 
Grass.     Aho.  to 

ROUTT'S  PATENT  DRAIN  PLOW, 

which  cotDp.'.etes  at  one  operation  the  dooble  coarse   of  the   ordinary  p'ow,  besides 
saving  a  great  iea'  of  hand  labor 

He  has  cert  fioates  of  many  well-known  farmers  vooehing  for  the  strength  and 
efficient  action  of  all  these  Implements,  which  will  be  famished  on  application. 

As  the  Senior  Partner  of  the  new  concern  of  A.  P.  ROUTT  &  CO.,  Mr.  Roatt 
Tronld  retom  his  thrmks  to  a  generoas  public  for  their  kind  patronage  in  the  past, 
and  p. edges  unremitted  eiertions  to  maintain  and  increase  that  full  confidence  in 
the  future. 

Baeboubstille,  January  9,  1869. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  Farmers  of  Virginia  the  Imple- 
ments constructed  by  A.  P.  Pvoutt  s  Co.  Mr.  Routt  is  my  countyman  and  neigh- 
bor, and  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  his  skill  as  a  mechanic,  and  his 
nntiring  enerey  in  his  land-able  efforts  to  satisfy  the  community  wirh  well  con- 
Btmeted  and  efficient  Implements.  B.  JOHNSON  B\RBOUR. 

fl^*  All  the  above-named  Implements  are  Patextbd  Istkstioxs  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Ecuu.  and  upon  which  he  has  nnmerons  testimonials  in  the  way  of  Premiums  and 
Medals  awardel  as  well  as  Certificates  of  widelv  k--. n-n  fiirTn'^rs. 

^.     F.    ROXTTX     &     CO., 

ni*r— tf  Ztierry  AlilU,  Orar.gt  C-'Uniy,  To. 


Furniture  and  Bedding  Warehouse, 

1308  and  1310  Main  Street,  Ri^hmond^  Va. 


G.  B.  STACY  &  SON 

Confi'lently  invite  their  friends  anJ  tbe  public  geaeraUy  to  their  FALL  STOCK, 
just  complete^i,  which  will  be  found  to  lie  the  most  ertetjsiTe  sind  varied  ever  tifferfd 
in  Richmood  ;  and  in  every  article  tWey  are  prepared  to  comp^-te  with  the  best 
.hou'-es  in  the  country  ;  and  ia  BEDDING,  their  facilitieg  eoahle  them  to  defy  com- 
petitioa. 

f^SHCCKS!  SHUCKS!  SHUCKS!  We  will  pay  cash  for  Sbueks,  in  any 
quantity,  delivered  ia  Richmond.  We  are  aniiou'  to  appoint  agents  in  every  lo- 
cality from  which  Shucks  will  bear  transportation,  to  whom  he  will  furnish  pressea 
for  haline.      Particulars  on  application.  ooi  —  3t 


Also  CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITES, 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  T.  J.  WOOLDRIDaE, 

Oct — 3t  FrPTich  Hat/  F   0.,   HdinDtr  ('<.}iiit,,. 


B' 


ELMONT^TOCK  FARM.— lam  now 
breeding  Th'rough-bred  Horses,  the 
imported  P*-rchernn  Norman  Horses,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  Also  pure  bred  Short- horn  Cat- 
tle, Chester  White  and  Albemarle  Im- 
proved Swine  (ur'  ss  of  Woburn  of  Ches- 
ter White),  and  Brahma  Fowls  for  sale. 
S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
Oct — ly         Ntar  CharlollesvUU,  Va. 


MONTICELLO  HOTEL, 

617  and  019  Broad  Street, 
BETWEEN  SIXTH  A  SEVENTH  STS., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


CONRAD  SAUER,  Proprietor. 

Choice    Wines,  Liquors,   Cii/ars,  tf'C. 
P.  O.  Box  248.  sep— ly 


I»  WAOKEB. 


J.  J.'.  WILLIS. 


L.  WAGNER, 

iltjlDlrsclf  anl  ilrtflil  l^niggist, 

Comer  Qth  and   Broad   Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

PRINCIPAL   DEPOT  OF 

Wagner's  Infallible  Yeast  Powders. 

Sep — ly 


A' 


LSIKE;  OR,  SWiDlSH  WHITK, 
CLOVKR.  — Excellent  for  pu  t  .re, 
and  will  yield  two  tons  ot  hay  per  acre, 
in  quality  superior  to  any  of  the  com- 
mon clovers.  Better  than  white  clover 
for  bees.  Price  of  seed,  sent  by  mail, 
posfajie  pre-paid,  To  cents  per  pound — 4 
pounds  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Satisfac 
tory  references,  to  show  that  tbe  buyer 
will  get  what  he  orders,  will  be  given  if 
desired.     Address 

J.   H.  TOWNLEr. 
Dealer  in  Italian  Bees,  Parma,  Mich. 
oct — 4t 


Frait  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants. 

^t  Pear  4  to  6  feet.  No.  1,  $  »0  per  C. 
Dwarf  Pear  3  to  5  ft.  No.  1,       21  per  U. 

One  year  oil  Cherr^,  Plana,  and  Apple, 
3  to  4  feet,  at  low  rates.  Divi?on'« 
Thornless  Raspberry  $2  per  C.  >il4  per 
M,  and  all  leading  varieties  of  Rispber- 
ries  proportionately  low. 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants, 
$3  per  M. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  $6  00  per  C,  $40 
per  M. 
Address, 

W.  T.  HILL  k  CLARK, 
jan'y— 2m  Fayetieville,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STAN- 
DARDS IS  CANE  >JACHINERY  are 
the 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

A5D    THE 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL. 

17,000  COOKS  EVAPORATORS 
are  in  u^e,  and  10,000  VICTOR  CANE 
MILLS,  ali  vrarraT.led. 

Cork's  Eyaporato/,  1st  Premiun)  at  60  State  Fairs .' 

Victor  Cane  Mill,  (introduced  in  18o3,)  First  Premions  at  37  State  Fairs  I 

Both  First  Preminms  at  Loeisiana  Fair,  New  Orleans,  1868.  fur  uor^sing  Sovlhem 
Cant. 

All  attempt?  thxis  far  to  eqna}  these  nnriralej}  maeliines  bj  other  contriTances, 
liHTe  SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL: 

Fainiers  e^^n't  afford  to  risk  crimps  of  Cane  ou  MJlls  that  h  re  a?:  or  ehoht,  or  Evap- 
orair>i  •  that  do  second  da»s  leori  and  »n}y  half  enovgh  at  that. 

•'While  score--  of  new-fangled  in'ventions  baye  come  op.  had  their  day,  and  snb- 
hiitd,  the  'Coox'  goes  right  along,  constant! j  increas-Jng  in  reputation." — Prarrie 
farntT. 

•'Saceespfol  trial  for  years  has  gi^ea  the  Cook  Etapobatok  and  Virrox  Can* 
WiLi  a  deeided  repntation  for  superior  eicelleace  ;  we  can  keartilj  recommend 
them  " — American  A^ricultv-nst. 

•»We  heartily  coinmeud  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  ani  Cook's  Sngar  Evaporator  to 
the  »itentifi7i  of  the  sroall  pianters  of  Louisiana." — JoH3  H.  DoreaiXTT  Tom. 
Btsib,  Sa^bi.  Latcoc^,  Heset  Etass,  Committee  ;  R.  H.  Dat,  Prest.  La.  St.  Fair 
Ass.;  A.  D.  Lttle,  Secy. 

The  Sor^»  Har^d  Bos>k  and  DesCTJptiTe  Cirealats  sent  tree, 

BLYMYEE,  l^ORTOW  &  CO.^  CiDcinnati,  O. 
Bm«TES,  Pat  k  Co.,  Man?fielJ.  0,  Blt.mxx,   Feabisg  k  Co..  Chicago,  IU.» 
Baanufactarexs  of  the  VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  BUCKEYE  THRESHER. 

jy-tf 

School  for  Boys  at  Cluster  Springs. 

The  next  teraa  of  FORTY  WEEKS  vrill  commence  on  September  l*t,  1S69. 
Terms  >:20()  for  all  charges  exeept  lights  and  towels.  Payment  one  half  in 
tdTaoee.  and  one  half  at  the  middle  ot  the  ses.-ion.     Contingent  fee,  ?2. 

The  Principal  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  and  of  the 
UniTer.-ny  cf  Virginia,  and  a)so  a  Minister  of  the  G.l^pel  and  an  Alumnus  of 
\}.  T.  Seminary.  He  has  had  seiperal  years  of  snccessfol  experience  in  teach- 
ing. His  aim  is  to  prepare  boys  for  College.  Unirersitj  or  the  bosiness  of  life. 
Practical  lessons  in  Jarmiag,  i>n  a  system  adapted  to  our  vrants,  will  be  given 
free  of  charge. 

The  Cluster  Springs  are  «> called  becaose  Solphor,  Chalybeate.  Alum.  Lime- 
stone ana  Preefttone  Springs  are  found  in  close  proximity.  Seyeral  of  these 
are  Taluabie  in  varioos  classes  of  disease  :  e«peeially  the  Sulphur  and  the 
Chalybeate.  Bjys  from  the  Tidewater  section  and  from  the  more  Southern 
Slates  will  Snd  the  water  here  a  specific  f^r  malari>u8  tendencies.  The  reli- 
gif'us  and  social  adTantages  are  unrivalled.  There  are  three  churches  within 
a  mile  of  the  scboolroom. 

If  timely  notice  be  given,  a  eonveyanee  will  meet  pupils  at  South  Boston 
Station,  R.  &  D.  R.  R.,  six  miles  distant  from  the  Springs. 

Send  f  jr  a  Catalogue,  and  address  the  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

Rev.  J.  B.  SHEAEEE, 

jy    — tf  Black  Walnut  P.  O..  HaJifkx  Co.,  Va. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


IRON 

and 

WSRE    FENCES. 

Iron  Os  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep 
Hurdie  Fence,  Wire  Webbing  for  Sbeep 
and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron  Farm  Gates, 
Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store  Fronts, 
Factories,  &c  ,  Tree  Guards,  Ornamental 
Wire  Work  for  Porches,  Greea -houses, 
&c.,  Wire  RaiFag  for  Cottage,  Garden 
and  C'3metery  Enclosures,  Musquito  Net- 
ting, and  every  variety  of 

WIRE  WORK. 

Every  intormation  furnished  by  manu- 
facturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 
No.  11  North  Sixth  St., 

feb — ly  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CATTMB,  SWIXE  AN»  SHEEP 

Fine  Dairy  Cattle  (a  mixture  of  Kerry, 
Alderny  and  Devnn),  Improved  Swine  (a 
cross  of  Hampshire  and  Sufiolk),  and 
(in  connection  with  George  Ctimpbell,  of 
Westminster,  Vt.,)  fall  blood  American 
Merino  Sheep,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD. 
Near  Calpcper  C.  If.,  Va. 

Good  Merino  Ewes  for  lease  en  shares, 
and  a  very  fine  SouthdowQ  Buck  for  8*le. 
may — tf 

FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS 

RICHMOND,    VA. 


sa^:^^3X 


\Pat'd  jrater-F/'Oof  Faperf 
Alioojing,  tSidiihg,  Ceiling,^ 
tCarveting,    Water  Fipes,<^ 

iEav&  Gutters,  ^-C.    Addreas^ 
0.  J.  PAT  &  SGJIS,  Camden,  IJew  Jersey.  Ij 


mi 


in 


H  TILEI DRMN  TILE!  DRMN  nu 

ALL     SIZES. 

(EIOCKMY,     SIASSWAII,    EAMNENWAIIE, 

STONEWARE,  LAMP  AND  LAMP  GOODS, 

FLOWER  POTS,  WOOD   AND    WILLOW  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  AT 

MAURICE  EVANS, 

novBt  326,  Broad  Street. 


03B:..^a.:Ei.XjiO'T'a?E3JS"^riXjijDE3 


ILL 


Have  OB  hand  an  assortment  of  FALL  AND  WINTER  CASSIMERE3  and  SATI- 
NETS, manufactured  expressly  for  the  Virginia  trade. 

Farmers  am!  Merchants  furnished  with  samples  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  support 
solicited  for  a  home  enterprise. 

5^"  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Wool. 

B.  C.  FLANNAGAN,  President.  W.  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

H.  CLAY  MARCHANT,  Superintendent, 
ap} — ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


'Mm 


Keady-made  Clothing  as  fine  as  Cnstom  Work ! 
Silk  Lined  Ready-made  CIolliiBf  tk  Heisht  of  the  Style ! 

SUPERBLY  finished:     READY  TO  PUT  RIGHT  ON! 


The  object  of  the  Cbeslnnt  Street  OoShiBg  EstaW IsLment  is  to  farnisb  a  class  of 
Reacir-njatle  (.'lotbing  -nt'erior  to  auvjhiDg  ibat  ha.*  beietoiore  be^n  offered  to  the 
pobli"-.  O'  It  the  finer  fobries  are  nseii,  and  the  bes^t  trimmings,  aid  these  are  cTit  by 
the  most  skillful  and  artistic  rutters.  and  made  np  in  e  aberrate  ai>d  JsstefEl  sfTles,  A. 
full  stock  uf  such  Clothing  is  now  in  store,  and  being  sold  at  modera'e  i>rices. 

C  anected  Tviib  the  &Tab  i-hment  affords  rare  adrantHges. 
IMPORTED  GOODS!    CHOICE  STYLJiS :    HIGHEST  ART  I^  MAKI:NG  UP! 
No  finer  work  is  done  in  anv  Merchaut  Tailoring  Hoase  in  Ibe  land.    No  belter 
styles,  no  richer  gc>ods,  no  nic«^  renowned  cutters,  no  moire  ^perfect  fits  can  anywhere 
be  olxained. 

CLOTHING  for  YOUNG  GENTS  aod  LAPS.    Beautiful  and  serriceable  Garments^ 
in  largest  varielv. 
Au  elegant  assortment  of  GE!ST"S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  at  the 

818  and  820  Chestnut  Street,  PlLiladelpMa. 

JOHN  WANAMAKEK. 


Setial  Note. — By  oar  system  of  Self-uieasurement,  gentlemen  at  a  distance  can 
O'der  with  certainty  of  having  a  good  fit.  Roles  for  self-measurement  and  samples 
sent  by  mail  when  request* J.  oct— -6t 


SPOTSWflOlJ 


CORNER 


AND 

EIGHTH   STREETS. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

J.  M.  SUBLETT  &  C.  B.  LUCK, 

W      B      BISHOP  Formerly  Of  COLUMBIAN  HOTEL 


Late  of  EXCHANGE  HOTEL. 


ocV— 6t, 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  &  FARMER 


DEVOTED  TO 


Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  MiniiiSj  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.— Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— >Sullt. 

CH:  B.WILLIAMS, Editor  and  Proprietor. 

New  Series.  RICHMOND,  VA.,  JANUARY,  1870.  Vol.  IV-No.  1. 


Agricultural  gtprtnunt. 


The  Agricultural  Press  of  Virginia— An  Indispensable  Agency  in 
.   Developing  the  Industrial  Resources  of  the  State. 

The  power  of  the  printing  press  in  promoting  the  material  interest 
of  every  department  of  human  industry  in  our  State,  and  the  broad 
field  which  the  subject  opens  in  regard  to  the  aid  which  agricultural 
journals  render  to  the  planter,  farmer,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  so  extensive,  embracing  everything  connected  with 
life-work,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  writer  is  truly  em- 
barrassed as  to  what  prominent  points  can  be  brought  out,  in  a  brief 
article,  to  induce  our  farmers  to  foster  and  give  our  journals  a  more 
liberal  support.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  fact 
that  our  home  journals  are  of  more  practical  value  to  us  than  publi- 
cations out  of  the  State,  for  reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  old  theory  of  "  Book-farming  "  being  unsuccessful,  has  had 
its  day — science  is  breaking  down  the  walls  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, and  labor,  in  tilling  the  soil,  even  with  the  descendants  of  the 
old  cavaliers  and  the  sons  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  is  obtaining  its 
proper  position,  as  worthy  the  true  dignity  of  manhood.  Every 
part  of  our  noble  old  State  has  undergone,  since  the  war,  many 
changes  in  the  crops  grown,  and  labor  employed — the  men  to  whom 
political  affairs  are  entrusted  are  preparing  rapidly  to  bring  the  old 
ship  of  State  into  the  safe  harbor  of  the  Union.  Our  district  fairs, 
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and  the  recent  success  of  the  grand  State  exhibition,  serve  to  show, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  seasons,  that  dear  old  Virginia  is 
convalescent  from  the  battle-wounds,  ready  again  to  take  her  place 
and  high  rank   among   the  sister   States.     What,  then,  shall  be  the 
excuse  of  the   farmer   for   horroioing  or  neglecting   to  support  the 
Southern  Planter^  by  both  subscriptions  and   contributions  ?     This 
IS  the  leading  organ  of  the  State  Society,  and  then  comes  the  Far- 
mers   Gazette,  both  of  which,  the  writer  is  credibly  informed,  are 
published  at  barely  living  prices,  and  are  the  only  two  publications 
in  the    State   exclusively  devoted   to  the  farmers'  profession.     We 
frequently  hear  such  remarks  as  these — "  I  know  my  business  better 
than  these  editors  can  tell   me.''     "  I   like  the  Weekly  Dispatch  or 
Whig,  and   the  village  paper,  which  contains   reading   on  farmers' 
vork."     "  Have  neither  time  nor  money  to  spend  on  and  for  these 
things,  and  farming  is  not  to  be  learned  from  books  or  papers."     It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  refute  such  ideas,  as  this  paper  is  not  likely 
to  reach  them,  a  good  reply  is  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Southern  Planter,  extract  hom  Independent — "  The  time  may  come 
vhen  a  single  hint  from  a    book  or  paper  may  save   your   farm  or 
orchard,  or  add  to  your  wealth  by  telling  you  how  to  increase  your 
crops."     The  writer,  at  the  late  fair,  saw  a  number  of  persons,  who 
told  him  they  had  planted  and  grown  a  certain  crop  with  great  suc- 
cess without  any  previous  experience,  simply  from  reading  an  article 
on  its  culture  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette,  and  a  number  of  others,  both 
by  word  and  letters,  have  expressed  their  obligations  for  an  article 
in  the  Southern  Planter  on  "Harvesting  and  Marketing"  the  same 
crop.     It  is  with  the   Farmers   to  make   the   agricultural  journals 
compendiums  of  useful,  practical  knowledge  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  all  other  affairs  thereto   pertaining,  in  which   he   may  be 
interested.     Every  number  adds  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  confirms 
impressions  previously  entertained,  gives  new  data,  brings  out  prin- 
ciples and  bases  of  action  in  regard  to  renovating,  improving,  and 
restoring  soils  to  a  paying  condition  of  fertility. 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  last  Planter  we  have  the  interesting 
experiments  of  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  England,  in  which  he  states  that 
"Potash  is  non-essential  in  many  clay  soils,  because  these  soils  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  potash;  but  it  is  ??}ost  essential  on  poor,  sandy 
soils,  because,  generally  speaking,  these  soils  are  very  deficient  in 
the  necessary  amount  of  potash  to  bring  clover  crops,  and  I  may  also 
say  root  crops,  to  perfection."  This  accords  with  the  experience  of 
the  former  owner  of  this  farm — soil  a  sandy  loam — he  found  that  in 
using  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  per  annum,  on  various 
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crops,  it  did  not  pay  equal   to  two-thirds,  in  immediate  results,  the 
same  amount  of  money  expended   in   leached  ashes,  which   he  was 
then  able  to  procure  in  vessel  loads  from  the  soap  factories  at  Nor- 
folk— and    the   permanent   effect   of  ashes   over   guano   were  very 
decided.     Results   might,  and  doubtless  would,  have  been  different 
on  clay  lands.     Many  farmers   use  the   same  manure,  on  the  same 
land,  growing   the   same    crop,  a  series  of  years,  and  are  surprised 
that  like  results  are  not  produced  after  several  years  similar  to  the 
first,  and  their  surprise  and  failures  are  often  the  result  of  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  crop  growing,  pub- 
lished in  the  current  agricultural  literature  of  the  day.     So  essential 
does  the  writer  deem  this  food  and  nourishment  to  the  mind  of  the 
farmer,  that  he  would  make  brooms  of  straw  from  the  old  fields,  at 
night,  or  eat  no  meat  for  two  weeks  to  save  money  for  this  expendi- 
ture— no — only   profitable    investment,    paying    returns    promptly. 
Cultivation  of  the  soil  properly  and  successfully  lies  at  the  very  basis, 
indeed,  is  the  starting  point  of  individual.  State,  and  national  pros- 
perity.    The  farmer's  successes  or  failures  annually  sends  a  wave  of 
influence  for  good  or  otherwise  on  all  other  departments  of  industry, 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  across  oceans  to  other  lands — then, 
brother  farmers,  shall  we  not  support  the  publications,  friendly  aids 
to   us   in   everything   connected  with  our  affairs?     Indeed,  in  this 
progressive  age,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  an  intelligent  farmer  who 
has  any  pride  in   his  noble,  sure,  and  safe  profession,  cannot  afford 
to  lose   the   benefits  derived   from   agricultural   reading.     There  is 
scarcely  a  number  of  the  Virginia  journals,  which  appear  monthly, 
that  does  not  contain   something   specially  interesting   to  us  on  the 
farm,  and  we   are   constantly  reminded   at   each  visit,  of  important 
points  which  otherwise  had,  perhaps,  escaped  our  attention.     There 
is  something  new  in  regard  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  preparation  of 
manures  or  plant-food,  their  value  tested,  something  in  farm  imple- 
ments, horticulture,  and  stock  breeding  and  management,  constantly 
presented   to  us,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that   science  (chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  philosophy)  is  coming   to  aid  the 
farmer  in  solving  the  mysteries  of  germination,  growth  and  maturity 
of  crops,  and  the   special  conditions  of  health  and   food   for  each. 
The  principles  of  philosophy  are  applied  to  the  adjusting  of  team 
and  machinery  for  ease  and  rapidity  in  farm  work,  and  the  farmer, 
nolens  volens,  must  move  onward  with  the  tide  of  agricultural  pro- 
gress by  reading  agricultural  papers,  or  have  his  pride  of  manhood 
hurt,   mortified,  when  he  meets  his   better  read,   better  informed 
friends  on  the  court-green.     There  are  many  old  gentlemen  in  our 
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State,  who,  at  their  home  firesides,  will  entertain  you  by  the  hour 
with  valuable  lessons  on  farm  work.  Can  we  not  induce  them  to 
make  a  record  of  their  experience  in  farm  management?  The 
agricultural  journals  of  the  State  are  the  proper  media  through 
which  to  give  their  views  to  our  young  men,  and  they  can  so  readily 
thus  enrich  others  without  impoverishing  themselves,  and  may  1  not 
add,  that  one  among  the  most  pleasant  reflections  of  the  home  fire- 
side is,  that  we^have  not  only  cared  for,  protected,  and  cherished 
our  own  loved  ones  ;  but  we  have  aided,  we  have  done  good  to  others. 
Our  Virginia  journals  must  extend  their  circulation  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  far  west,  and  have  their  local  correspondents  in  each 
county,  so  that  a  yearly  volume  will  be  rich' in  information  and 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  State.  Let 
us  build  up  these  papers  commensurate  with  the  interest  of  the  State 
which  they  represent,  and  the  more  subscribers  and  intelligent  con- 
tributors, the  more  valuable  and  improved  paper  naturally  follows. 
While  we  do  not  object  to  the  plain  dress  of  our  monthlies,  and 
infinitely  prefer  solid  merit  in  practical  articles,  yet  there  are  many 
instances  where  figures  and  outlines,  engravings  or  wood  cuts,  con- 
vey knowledge  of  form  and  uses  better  than  pages  of  description. 
The  old  system  of  shallow  ploughing,  continued  cropping  and  skin- 
ning the  land  is  yet  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
time,  truly,  to  adopt  a  more  rational- system  of  manuring,  deep  and 
thorough  culture,  as  taught  in  our  journals,  if  our  people  "  would 
avoid  the  sherifi"."  Science  as  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  exciting  deep  interest  in  our  own  and  the  Southern  States,  and 
while  from  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  such  as  seasons,  exact 
analysis  of  soils  and  manures  applied,  we  cannot,  as  in  experiments 
in  a  laboratory,  where  constituents  are  known,  and  conditions  as  to 
moisture  and  temperature  are  controlable,  get  results  with  absolute 
accuracy ;  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  the  farmer  can  and  must 
derive  great  benefit  from  science,  and  the  writer  looks  forward  with 
much  interest  to  the  success  of  the  recently  established  chair  of  Prof. 
Mallet  at  the  Virginia  University.  Here  is  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  of  investigation  for  our  farmers ;  and  with  the  lamp  of  science 
lighting  our  way,  let  us  carefully  hunt  for,  and  search  out,  all  the 
elements  of  success  in  our  varied  soils  and  climate,  necessary  for 
profitably  growing  every  crop;  and  report  through  our  journals, 
both  successes  and  failures ;  the  latter  more  especially,  as  frequently 
equally  as  instructive  as  the  former,  and  about  which,  more  com- 
monly than  otherwise,  we  keep  silent. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  farmer's  sons,  who  were  considered 
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smart  enough,  were  pushed  into  the  so-called  learned  professions  ; 
the  day  is  coming  when  agriculture  will  be  considered  apart  from 
the  mere  manual  labor  required  in  tillage,  but  will  be  recognized  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  honored  professions  by  which  subsistence  is 
earned,  but  also  as  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
cultivated  minds;  hence  the  reading  of  agricultural  journals  by  our 
boys,  and  explanations  at  the  fireside  of  familiar  points  in  his  own 
experience  and  on  his  own  farm,  should  form  a  very  important  item 
in  his  education.  I  have  already  occupied,  I  fear,  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  and  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  let  us  have  the 
Southern  Planter  with  some  illustrations  and  reading  for  our  boys. 

Nansemond,  Va. 
October  12,  1869. 


Cultivation  of  the  Peanut. 


Though  the  peanut  has  been  cultivated  in  Virginia  to  some  extent 
from  a  remote  date,  it  is  only  since  the  war  that  the  crop  has  become 
of  primary  importance  in  the  section  of  the  State  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  production.  The  greater  part  of  Eastern  Virginia  was  by 
turns  occupied  by  both  of  the  contending  armies ;  and  as  nearly 
every  farmer  raised  peanuts  enough  for  his  family,  and  some  to 
spare,  their  merits  became  extensively  known  among  the  soldiers ; 
so  that  when  the  armies  were  disbanded  a  knowledge  of  them  was 
carried  to  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  cause, 
more  than  to  any  other,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
impulse  given  to  their  culture  within  the  last  few  years.  So  rapid 
has  been  its  extension  that  the  crop  of  each  successive  year  has 
been  threefold  greater  than  that  of  the  year  preceding,  and  at  prices 
fully  maintained.  The  crop  of  1868  in  Virginia  is  estimated  to 
have  aggregated  about  three  hundred  thousand  bushels,  the  average 
price  of  which  was  about  $2.75  per  bushel.  Such  enormous  profits 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  our  agriculture  are  well  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  the  same  ratio  of  increase  for  1869,  so  that  the 
product  might  be  safely  estimated  at  a  million  of  bushels,  if  it  were 
not  that  many  of  the  new  planters  have  embarked  in  the  business 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
success. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  however,  is  shrouded  in  no  mys- 
tery, while  the  subsequent  culture  is  almost  as  simple  and  scarcely 
more  expensive  than  that  of  corn.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  some  planters  put  as  much  as  a  hundred  acres  in  pea- 
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nuts,  and  not  a  few  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,  in  addition  to  other 
crops.  To  attain  the  best  success  the  planter  should  not  be  lacking 
in  any  one  essential,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  treat  the  subject 
intelligently,  it  will  be  presented  under  several  heads. 

SOIL, 

Any  soil  that  can  be  put  in  a  friable  condition,  and  kept  in  that 
state,  will  produce  peanuts  ;  but  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  their 
growth  is  a  light,  gray  soil,  without  being  very  sandy.  The  color  of 
the  pods  always  partakes  of  the  color  of  soil ;  and  as  the  brightest  pods 
always  bring  the  most  money,  so  the  gray  land  is  to  be  preferred. 
When  harvested  they  are  perfectly  clean,  scarcely  a  particle  of  soil 
adhering  to  them.  Not  so  with  red  or  chocolate-colored  lands. 
They  leave  a  strain  on  the  pods,  of  which  they  cannot  be  divested 
even  by  washing — a  practice  frequently  restored  to  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  fancy  article.  When  taken  to  market  the  bright  nuts  will 
command  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  brown, 
though  equal  in  all  other  respects.  The  gray  soil  is  therefore  to  be 
selected  when  there  is  freedom  of  choice,  but  the  brown  soil,  when 
of  the  right  texture,  is  equally  productive. 

In  choosing  a  site  for  planting,  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year.  Peanuts  require  a  clean  soil;  they  will 
follow  any  hoed  crop  to  advantage,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Corn  land  is  generally  preferred.  In  tide-water 
Virginia  much  of  the  land  was  heavily  marled  in  former  years,  and 
whenever  this  is  the  case  an  important  and  perhaps  the  chief  re- 
quisite to  success  has  been  already  provided.  The  peanut  will  not 
fruit  except  on  a  calcareous  soil.  The  vines  may  grow  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  covering  the  whole  ground,  but  in  the  absence 
of  lime  or  marl  the  pods  do  not  fill :  they  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  what  is  popularly  called  "pops."  If,  then,  the  land  has 
not  been  previously  marled  or  limed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
say  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  marl,  or  fifty  bushels  of  lime,  to 
the  acre.  The  kind  of  lime  chiefly  used  of  late  years  is  burned 
oyster  shells  which  may  be  had  in  abundance  in  all  our  towns.  It 
is  applied  in  either  of  several  ways,  according  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  planter,  and  with  about  equally  good  effect.  If  there 
is  any  choice,  spreading  broadcast  is  perhaps  the  best,  to  be  done 
before  the  land  is  ploughed ;  in  which  case  the  quantity  should  be 
about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  favorite  mode,  where  a  large 
surface  is  to  be  planted,  is  to  strew  in  the  lime  in  a  furrow  over 
which  the  bed  is  to  be  raised  for  planting.  In  this  case  a  less 
quantity  will  answer,  by  reason  of  its   being  more  concentrated — 
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say  twenty  bushels.  Other  planters,  again,  who  are  hurried  in  their 
work,  spread  the  lime  over  the  beds  after  the  crop  is  planted,  at 
the  rate  of  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Either  mode  is  at- 
tended with  good  success  ;  but  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  have 
a  choice  of  land  that  has  been  sufficiently  marled  or  lined  in  former 
years,  and  preserved  by  judicious  culture,  the  best  results  are  found 
to  follow.  In  such  cases  the  yield  not  unfrequently  reaches  a 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  the  writer  was  told  by  a 
planter  of  the  highest  character  that  on  twelve  acres  of  such  land  as 
has  been  just  describei,  he  sold  fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  nuts  of 
prime  quality  besides  saving  an  ample  supply  for  seed.  The  product 
ranges  from  the  quantity  stated  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  of  the 
planter — a  fair  average  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at  fifty  bushels. 
Few  pers  ns  make  peanuts  part  of  a  regular  system  of  rotation, 
but  the  pre-eminent  success  of  a  gentleman  who  has  followed  the 
plan  is  worthy  of  special  reference.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Butts,  of 
Southampton  County,  A^irginia,  has  for  years  pursued  the  following 
course :  The  lot  intended  for  peanuts,  say  next  year,  has  been 
seeded  in  stock  peas  this  year,  the  vines  to  be  ploughed  in  some 
time  in  September.  The  vines  afford  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  becomes  thoroughly  decomposed  by  the  time  for  plant- 
ing the  crop.  When  the  season  for  planting  is  at  hand,  the  ground 
is  reploughed  and  laid  off,  and  ten  bushels  of  lime  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  superphosphate 
strewn  in  the  furrows  to  be  ridged  over.  The  year  following  pea- 
nuts the  land  is  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of 
stable  manure.  The  third  year  it  is  laid  down  in  stock  peas  again, 
to  be  followed  by  peanuts  as  before,  always  repeating  the  lime  and 
superphosphate.  The  crops  of  Mr.  Butts  averaged,  one  year  with 
another,  not  less  than  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year 
from  ten  acres,  he  sold  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  prime  peanuts, 
entirely  exempt  from  "pops,"  and  worth  three  dollars  per  bushel. 

CULTIVATION. 

Having  selected  the  ground,  it  is  to  be  ploughed  with  a  one-horse 
plough  in  March  or  April  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
inches.  The  advantages  of  shallow  culture  will  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  peduncles  continue  to  penetrate  the  earth  until  a 
firm  bed  is  reached  on  which  to  deposit  the  nut ;  and  the  still 
further  fact  of  the  increased  facility  afforded  in  harvesting,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
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About  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May  is  the  time  for  planting.  If 
the  land  is  thin  and  needs  manuring,  open  furrows  three  feet  apart, 
and  strew  in  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
Peruvian  guano,  or  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  superphosphate  of  lime.  The  former  is  generally  used,  because 
of  the  greater  certainty  of  getting  a  pure  article,  but  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  latter  when  well  prepared.  The  furrow  is  then  to 
be  ridged  over  and  the  whole  surface  thrown  into  three-feet  beds, 
which  should  be  reduced  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  general 
level  of  the  field.  Then  mark  off  the  rows,  and  at  distances  of 
eighteen  inches  plant  two  seeds,  covering  them  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep — not  more. 

In  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  the  young 
plants  begin  to  come  up.  As  it  is  very  important  to  get  a  good 
start,  the  missing  hills  should  be  replanted  at  the  earliest  moment. 
It  is  the  custom  of  some  planters  to  put  an  extra  quantity  of  seed 
in  every  fourth  or  fifth  row,  to  furnish  plants  for  transplanting,  if 
needed;  if  not  needed,  they  can  be  thinned  out. 

As  soon  as  the  grass  makes  its  appearance  give  a  light  ploughing 
throwing  the  earth  from  the  vines,  and  following  with  the  hoe, 
thoroughly  removing  all  the  grass  from  the  row.  Plough  again  as 
soon  as  the  grass  re-appears,  this  time  using  a  double  shovel  or 
cultivator,  and  the  hoe  as  before  directed.  If  the  season  should 
prove  to  be  very  wet  a  third  working  may  be  necessary,  making  use  of 
the  cultivator  and  hoe  again. 

Next  comes  the  time  for  laying  by,  the  vines  having  extended 
neary  half  way  across  the  space  between  the  rows.  This  is  done  by 
running  a  mold-board  once  in  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and 
drawing  the  earth  up  to  the  rows  with  the  hoe,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  the  vines  and  to  disturb  their  position  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, as  the  fruit  will  now  be  forming.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to 
guard  against  making  the  bed  too  high.  When  there  is  grass  in  the 
row  it  must  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  Soon  after  this  the  vines  will 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  repress  every  other  growth,  unless  it 
may  be  a  chance  weed  that  escaped  notice  at  the  former  working. 

HARVESTING. 

The  time  for  harvestiig  the  crop  is  from  the  loth  to  the  30th  of 
October,  immediately  after  the  first  frost.  When  the  crop  is  for- 
ward, or  when  it  is  an  object  to  get  a  portion  of  it  early  in  market, 
the  operation  may  be  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  September; 
but  the  longer  the  vines  continue  to  grow,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  sound  pods.     Select  a  time  when  the  weather  is  settled 
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and  favorable,  and  with  three-pronged  hoes  loosen  the  vines  along 
the  rows.  Hands  follow  the  digger,  pull  up  the  vines,  shake  the 
dirt  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  the  same  place.  In  dry  weather 
they  will  be  sufficiently  cured  in  two  days  to  be  shocked.  Showery 
weather,  thousjh  it  mav  somewhat  delay  the  curincr  does  no  iuiurv. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  shallow  culture  becomes  apparent  in 
harvesting.  When  the  fruit  is  deposited  only  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface,  the  vine  is  detached  from  its  position  with  little  or  no 
loss ;  when  the  depth  is  greater,  the  stems  or  pedicles  are  liable  to 
be  broken  off. 

In  shocking,  provide  stakes  seven  feet  long,  made  sharp  at  both 
ends ;  then  lav  two  fence  rails  on  the  ground  as  a  foundation,  but 
with  supports  underneath  to  afford  free  access  to  the  air.  The 
stakes  are  stuck  in  the  ground  at  convenient  intervals  between  the 
rails,  the  stacks  built  up  around  them,  and  finished  off  by  a  cap  of 
straw  to  shed  the  rain.  The  diameter  of  the  stack  is  made  to  con- 
form to  the  spread  of  a  single  vine. 

After  remaining  about  two  weeks  in  the  stack  the  picking  should 
be  begun,  taking  off  none  but  the  matured  pods.  These  are  to  be 
carried  to  the  barn,  and  prepared  fcr  the  market  by  completing  the 
drying  process,  and  then  fanning  and  cleaning. 

The  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  is  the  picking.  An  expert 
discriminates  at  a  glance  between  the  mature  and  immature  pods, 
but  cannot  pick  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  bushels  per  day. 
A  machine  to  perform  the  operation  would  be  a  most  valuable  in- 
vention. Unless  the  management  in  the  barn  is  carefully  conducted, 
there  is  great  danger,  where  there  is  much  of  a  bulk,  that  the  peas 
will  become  heated  and  mouldy.  The  condition  in  which  the  early 
deliveries  are  often  received  at  market  renders  this  caution  quite 
necessary.  In  fact,  there  is  as  much  slovenliness  in  the  handling 
of  this  crop  as  there  is  in  regard  to  any  other ;  perhaps  more,  for 
the  reason  that  so  many  inexperienced  persons  engage  in  the  culture 
every  year.  Until  the  pods  are  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  bulk 
should  be  frequently  stirred  and  turned  over. 

A  certain  classification,  in  respect  to  quality,  obtains  in  peanuts 
as  in  every  other  article  of  agricultural  produce.  The  descriptive 
terms  in  general  use  are  '"inferior,"  "ordinary,"  "prime,"  an  i 
"fancy;"  but  these  are  not  so  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  interme- 
diate grades.  Assuming  prime  to  be  the  standard,  and  that  the 
prime  are  02  75  per  bushel,  then  inferior  will  be  worth,  say,  8l  to 
§1  50  :  ordinary,  §2  to  §2  50 ;  and/a^cT/,  S3.  Seed  peanuts  always 
command  an  extra  price,  ranging  from  S3  25  to  S3  50.  These 
were  the  current  prices  for  the  crop  of  1868. 
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VARIETIES. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  peanut,  known  respec- 
tively by  the  names  of  the  Virginia^  and  the  Carolina  or  African. 
The  diversity  between  them,  hovvever,  does  not  amount  to  a  specific 
difference,  the  chief  characteristics  being  that  the  one  has  a  large 
pod  and  bean,  and  the  other  a  small  one.  The  Virginia  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  for  eating,  while  the  Carolina  is  principally  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  olive 
oil,  and  is,  accordingly,  sold  as  such.  The  standard  weight  of  the 
Virginia  peanut  is  twenty- two  pounds  to  the  bushel;  that  of  the 
Carolina  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  the  markets  they  are  always 
sold  by  weight. 

SEED. 

A  matter  of  primary  importance  is  to  provide  seeds  of  good 
quality  for  planting ;  and  in  order  to  be  assured  of  their  excellence, 
the  planter  should  either  raise  them  himself,  or  buy  them  of  a 
person  on  whose  fidelity  he  can  rely.  If,  after  the  vines  are  dug 
and  they  are  lying  in  the  field,  they  should  be  exposed  to  frosty 
weather,  the  germinating  principle  would  be  destroyed  or  impaired. 
As  a  merchantable  article,  however,  their  value  is  not  at  all  affected. 
]S  either  should  the  nuts  become  the  least  heated  or  mouldy;  nor  should 
thej  be  picked  off  the  vines  while  wet,  or  before  they  are  thoroughly 
cured.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  most  careful  attention  is 
requisite  in  this  matter.  Previous  to  planting,  the  pods  should  be 
carefully  shelled  and  every  faulty  bean  thrown  out ;  not  even  the 
membrane  inclosing  the  seed  should  be  ruptured.  It  takes  about 
two  bushels  of  peanuts  in  the  pod  to  plant  an  acre. 

PROFITS. 

The  relative  profits  of  peanuts  and  other  leading  crops  of  the 
district  of  country  in  Avhich  they  are  severally  grown  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  near  approximation  to  accuracy.  Assuming  that  the 
average  yield  of  cotton  to  the  acre  is  half  a  bale,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty  five  pounds,  and  that  it  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  the  aggregate  proceeds  would  be  $56  25.  An  average  crop 
of  tobacco  does  not  exceeds  six  hundred  pounds,  nor  the  averrge 
price  $10  per  bushel  ;  the  gross  proceeds  would,  therefore,  amount 
to  $60.  An  average  crop  of  peanuts  is  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  which 
may  be  put  at  $2  50  per  bushel,  aggregating  $125;  so  that  it  ap- 
pears that  at  one-half  the  price,  or  one-half  the  product,  the  pea- 
nut is  as  profitable  as  either  cotton  or  tobacco.  So  far  as  regards 
the  expense  of  preparation  and  culture,  the  difference  between  pea- 
nuts and  cotton  is  inconsiderable ;  but  the  picking  of  the  cotton  is 
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bj  far  more  tedious  and  laborious  than  gathering  the  peanuts.  As 
to  tobacco,  the  crop  is  never  ofl"  the  hands  of  the  planter,  and  the 
cultivation  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three,  leaving,  therefore, 
less  clear  profit. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

The  peanut  crop  is  justly  considered  exhausting,  but  not  more  so, 
it  is  believed,  than  either  of  the  others  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Planters  who  have  been  longed  in  the  culture  say  that  the  same 
ground  may  be  planted  for  a  succession  of  years,  provided  the  vines 
are  restored  to  the  soil,  and  a  moderate  application  is  annually  made 
of  guano  or  other  fertilizer.  Cotton,  under  a  similar  system,  may 
be  planted  on  the  same  land  for  an  indefinite  period  without  diminu- 
tion of  quantity. 

The  vines  of  the  peanut  make  a  large  quantity  of  very  nutritious 
provender,  which  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  If  the  crop  is 
dug  before  frost,  it  is  equal  in  value 'to  any  other  forage  plant.  As 
the  pods  are  picked  off,  the  vines  should  be  placed  under  shelter, 
secure  from  the  weather. 

On  account  of  the  profit  of  the  crop,  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
tobacco  to  a  considerable  extent  in  places  where  the  soil  is  adapted 
to  it.  This  is  the  case  in  the  large  tobacco-growing  counties  of 
Amelia,  Nottoway,  Halifax,  and  Brunswick,  besides  others  of  less 
note.  How  far  north  the  culture  may  be  extended  to  advantage  is 
at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  in  the  tide-water  district  of 
Maryland,  and  also  in  Delaware  and  the  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  it  well  deserves  a  trial. 

Report  of  Commission  of  Agriculture  for  1868. 


The  Goodwyn  Agricultural  Club. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY,  N.    C. 

Editor  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer^ — A  few  words  of  com- 
ment or  explanation  may  not  be  amiss  in  offering  to  you  for  publi- 
cation the  proceedings  of  the  Club  of  farmers  in  Granville,  N.  C, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Secretary.  Our  Club,  consisting  of 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  and  known  as  the  "Goodwyn 
Agricultural  Club"  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  year. 
Feeling  the  benefit  and  seeing  the  value  of  an  interchange  of  ideas 
even  amongst  ourselves,  we  are  led  to  urge  others  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample— organize^and  through  this  system  extend  useful  information, 
experience,  &c.,  each  Club  making  itself  responsible  for  the  truth 
of  the  matter  published,  and  in  this  way  aid  many  farmers  who,  anx- 
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ious  to  succeed,  are  being  led  to  try  the  suggestions  and  experience  of 
any  person  who  sees  fit  to  communicate  them  to  a  Journal,  ■when 
in  many  instances  the  information  given  is  perhaps  the  result  of  a 
single  experiment  or  a  prejudiced  unfair  trial.  Here  is  the  most 
useful  feature  of  the  Club,  to  look  into,  reason  out  and  eetect  fraud, 
and  falsehood  of  this  kind,  besides  embracing  many  other  beauties 
and  benefits  which  farmers  when  coming  together  can  readily  see.  I 
give  below  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Club  at  its  last  meeting, 
hoping  you  may  find  time  and  space  to  publish,  and  sympathy  to 
encourage  us. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  Club  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  at  the  residence  of  Capt.  C.  R.  Lewis? 
Oct.  28th,  1869.  The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  ordered  to  be  recorded.  The  President  then  read  an  essay, 
and  asked  the  criticism  and  comments  of  the  Club.  The  Club  re- 
quested a  copy  for  publication. 

The  reading  of  the  essay  occasioned  a  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  grasses  and  meadows. 

The  President  said  he  considered  water  sufficient  without  manure 
for  raising  hay.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks  thought  manure  and  irrigation 
both  too  expensive  for  the  value  of  our  lands.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
hay,  but  our  low  lands  were  wet  enough  and  would  bring  very  good 
grass.  The  idea  was  to  make  Tobacco  lots,  sow  them  in  wheat  and 
clover.  He  bad  fed  this  year  from  a  small  lot  of  five  acres  in  clo- 
ver, a  large  number  of  hogs  and  horses.  Raise  peas  in  plenty  to 
fatten  hogs  and  increase  the  stock,  instead  of,  as  some  argued,  cut- 
ting the  number  down. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  thought  the  present  subject  out  of  order,  as  Tobacco 
had  been  made  the  specialty  for  to-day. 

The  President  said  the  debate  had  bearing  upon  the  subject  as 
the  gentlemen  were  discussing  how  to  raise  grass  to  raise  stock  to 
make  manure  to  raise  tobacco. 

Mr.  Goodwyn  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hick's  right,  land  that  didn't 
need  irrigation  certainly  ought  not  to  have  it,  and  in  reply  he 
"would  tell  him  that  our  hill  sides  were  worthless,  as  all  the  soil  had 
washed  into  the  bottoms;  and  draining  he  thought  the  more  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  done  to  raise  grass  where  the  soil  is.  Irriga- 
tion in  most  instances  was  needed.  Manure  the  high  lands,  raise 
grass  upon  the  low.  Tobacco  cannot  be  raised  to  much  profit  with- 
out grass.  The  whole  system  must  be  changed.  Irrigation,  ditch- 
ing and  draining  must  be  followed.  He  had  just  expended  $40  in 
ditching  a  piece  of  land  which  was  before  not  worth  40  cents. 
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Mr.  Hicks  didn't  think  Mr.  Goodwyn  differed  from  him.  Mr. 
Goodwyn  said  he  would  like  to  remind  him  that  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ditching  the  land  just  spoken  of,  he  told  him  that  it  was 
labor  lost,  he  had  plenty  of  land  without  it  and  now  the  truth  was, 
he  (Mr.  G.)  had  very  little  corn  at  home,  but  he  could  tell  him 
nearly  all  of  it  came  from  the  side  of  that  ditch. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  asked  if  we  were  to  give  up  our  hillsides,  two 
thirds  of  our  lands  ?  Mr.  Goodwyn  said  they  were  worthless,  poor 
soil  would  wash  away  on  a  dead  level. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Lewis  wished  to  know  what  was  the  best  disposition  to 
be  made  of  surplus  lands,  and  how  to  manage  a  large  place. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  moved  the  question  be  made  the  special  subject 
for  the  next  meeting,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks,  upon  the  subject  of  to-day,  would  like  to  know 
the  sense  of  the  Club  upon  the  kind  of  tobacco  to  be  planted. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  said  he  had  tried  every  kind  and  it  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  after  using  every  kind  he  had  returned 
to  the  yellow  Pryor,  convinced  that  that  was  the  best.  It  was  later, 
but  when  ripe,  it  always  gave  him  the  most  pounds.  It  was  not  so 
subject  to  spot,  and  the  largest  yield  he  ever  knew,  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  W-  G.  Gregory,  had  made  from  it,  26,000  lbs.  from  about 
75,000  hills.  Mr.  R.  0.  Gregory  said,  it  was  easier  to  sucker  and 
had  no  ruffle  to  hide  the  worms. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks  asked  Mr.  Gregory  as  a  manufacturer,  in  buying 
if  he  preferred  one  kind  of  tobacco  to  another  ? 

Mr.  G.  said  Pryor  was  best  as  it  answered  better  for  both  filler 
and  wrapper.  Mr.  C.  R.  Lewis  said  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  a 
crop  of  Pryor.  The  Oronoco  was  a  forwarder  tobacco  and  would 
nearly  always  bring  the  most  money.  Mr.  Gregory  said  the  Oro- 
noco was  unquestionably  the  heaviest  tobacco  half  ripe. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  moved  that  the  President  at  each  meeting  appoint 
some  member  to  write  an  essay  on  some  subject  for  the  meeting 
following. 

Mr.  Dunlop  instanced  a  northern  club,  where  an  essay  was  read 
at  each  meeting  and  each  member  required  to  say  something 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  this  way  the  Club  grew  in  numbers  and 
usefulness  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Goodwyn  said  all  that  was 
necessary  was  for  experience  to  be  given  in,  in  a  plain  manner  and 
any  farmer  could  do  that.  It  wasn't  at  all  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  an  orator  to  speak. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  best  to  prime  or 
not.  Mr.  B.  F.  Hester  had  tried  both  ways  and  was  convinced  that  not 
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primino'  was  much  best.  The  leaves  had  already  obtained  their 
growth,  and  to  take  them  off,  caused  a  scar  upon  the  plant,  and  they 
served  to  protect  the  bottom  leaves  from  the  dirt,  and  besides,  now-a- 
days  ,lug3  brought  nearly  as  much  as  leaf.  He  had  tried  plants  with  4 
6,  and  8  leaves  and  eight  was  the  heaviest. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  moved  to  petition  Congress  through  our  repre- 
sentative, to  allow  the  producer  to  manufacture  his  tobacco  and  sell 
it  in  his  own  State  with  tax  off.  After  some  debate,  Mr.  Hicks  was 
appointed  to  draw  the  petition.  Mr.  "W.  Lewis  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  essay  for  the  next   meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  it  was  made  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
Club,  that  when  a  member  addressed  the  Chair  he  be  required  to 
rise. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Hicks,  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at 
his  house  on  25th  of  November,  1869. 

Nat,  a.  Gregory,  Sect. 


Breaking  the  Bull. 

A    BULL    AND  DUMP  CART. 


The  use  of  oxen  instead  of  horses  as  farm  animals  is  an  open 
question  and  a  question  that  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  absolutely  in 
favor  of  either,  a  middle  course  is  absolutely  better  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  On  small  farms  a  pair  of  horses  is  necessary,  they  can  do 
the  riding  and  driving,  and  the  farm  labor  besides,  and  a  yoke  of  good 
steers  is  almost  equally  necessary,  they  can  do  as  much  plantation  haul- 
ing as  horses,  are  admirable  to  subsoil  with,  and  if  the  horses  gain  on 
them,  the  steer  team  can  just  be  driven  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  let 
the  horses  pass,  and  in  this  way  at  a  very  small  expense  land  can 
be  pretty  thoroughly  subsoiled.  But  on  every  farm  an  odd  work 
animal  is  necessary  to  do  the  hacking  about,  milling,  kc,  which  has 
to  be  done,  and  which  is  generally  done  by  stopping  the  plough. 
Furthermore,  on  every  farm  a  bull  is  necessary ;  and  my  object  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making  "the  bull"  a  work 
animal.  He  is  usually  idle  and  vicious :  whereas  he  may  be  made 
a  very  valuable  power  on  the  farm,  and  do  his  specialty  just  as 
well,  and  more  satisfactorily.  If  he  is  broken  he  does  not  run  with 
the  cows  all  the  time ;  he  is  entirely  manageable ;  and  thus,  the  time 
when  calves  are  dropped  can  be  regulated.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  in  breaking  him  ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  sweep,  this  difficulty  van- 
ishes absolutely.     I  have  seen  two  bulls  broken  in  the  last  month, 
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and  it  can  be  done  with  half  an  Jioiirs  labor.  One  I  broke  myself; 
he  is  not  quite  grown,  but  was  "too  old  to  break"  my  neighbors 
said — but  a  week  spent  in  a  sweep  conquered  him  completely,  and 
he  is  just  as  useful  to  me  as  an  old  horse  would  be.  The  other  was 
a  fine,  large  fellow,  fully  grown,  and  very  powerful ;  15-16ths  De- 
von, and  as  beautiful  an  animal  as  I  ever  saw.  A  week  in  the  sweep 
conquered  him  completely,  and  he  works  beside  a  broken  ox  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  working  a  year.  I  use  mine  with  a  single  yoke 
to  a  dump-cart ;  he  does  my  milling,  hauls  dirt  for  compost,  leaves 
for  litter,  and  stones  for  underdrains ;  goes  to  the  depot  for  any 
freight  I  may  have,  not  to  mention  the  hauling  of  bark,  dry  wood, 
and  chips,  which  all  housekeepers  are  so  fond  of;  and  he  even  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  taking  the  children  out  to  spend  the  day  with 
a  neighbor.  In  fact  he  is  constantly  busy,  and  does  just  as  much 
work  as  a  horse,  which  would  have  cost  §iOO  to  $150  more  to  start 
on,  and  $50  per  year  more  in  feed. 

The  sweep  is  a  very  simple  thing.  A  post  is  planted  firmly  in 
the  ground ;  the  upper  end  is  cut  to  a  two  inch  pin,  and  stands,  say 
two-and-a-half  feet  out  of  the  ground.  A  pole,  as  heavy  as  two 
men  can  carry,  and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  has  a  round  mortise 
through  it,  at  such  a  point  as  that  the  long  end  shall  be  a  little  the 
heavier,  and  shall  describe  a  circle  with  ten  or  eleven  feet  radius — 
two  inch  holes  are  bored  near  the  end,  for  a  strong  bow — the  shaft 
is  put  upon  the  upright  post,  and  the  hole  must  give  "  play  "  enough 
not  to  break  the  pin,  or  round  tenon,  on  the  upper  end  of  the  post ; 
this  is  the  half  hour's  work  mentioned.  The  bull  is  brought  to  the 
place  b}'  a  sufficient  force,  and  put  in  the  sweep,  and  the  bow  should 
be  carefully  keyed,  so  that  it  cannot  come  out — and  now  the  work 
is  done.  The  animal  will,  of  course,  be  somewhat  refractory;  get 
sullen,  and  lie  down,  and  go  through  the  usual  manoeuvres  of  a  steer 
first  put  under  the  yoke ;  but  he  occupies  nobody's  time  but  his 
own ;  annoys  nobody  but  himself,  and  soon  finds  that  he  has  a 
master.  After  he  becomes  somewhat  gentle  he  should  be  driven 
round  the  ring  occasionally,  and  accustomed  to  the  hand  and  to  the 
■word  of  command.  If  it  is  thought  desirable,  the  weight  upon  his 
neck  may  be  gradually  increased  by  sawing  off  the  butt  end  of  the 
sweep  from  time  to  time.  A  week  in  the  sweep  was  sufficient  for 
both  of  the  bulls  already  mentioned,  and  if  necessary,  it  occupies 
nobody's  time  to  keep  the  animal  in  longer,  or  to  put  him  in  at 
night  after  working  beside  a  broken  steer  in  the  day.  The  dump- 
cart  should  have  heavy  shafts,  with  the  ends  banded  and  shod  with 
iron,  so  as  not  to  be  cut  by  the  rings  at  the  end  of  the  yoke.    I  find 
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it  very  convenient,  too,  to  have  four  inch  staples  in  the  upper  rail 
of  the  beJ,  into  which  I  put  three  feet  clap-boards ;  and  by  this 
me^ns  the  bed  is  very  quickly  made  large  enough  to  haul  leaves  or 
other  litter,  and  with  almost  no  additional  weight.  I  use  a  key 
which  never  falls  out — it  is  a  rod  of  chain-link  iron,  with  one  end 
bent  round  so  as  to  make  a  ring,  and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were 
welded — but  I  can  bend  it  myself,  and  I  can't  weld — in  this  ring  is 
a  strap  and  buckle,  fastened  in  the  ring  with  a  copper  belt  rivet — I 
make  all  my  harness  with  copper  belt  rivets — the  rod  is  put  through 
the  holes  in  the  bow  till  the  ring  comes  up  against  the  bow — the 
strap  is  buckled  round  the  bow  above  the  yoke,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  thus  made  secure ;  and  it  is  done  in  a  moment.  The  advantages 
of  this  odd  work  animal  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  stop 
the  plough  every  time  any  hacking  about  had  to  be  done.  I  find 
constant  employment  for  him,  especially  in  hauling  litter,  and  mak- 
ing compost ;  and  he  will  be  equally  useful  in  hauling  out  manure 
when  the  time  comes  ;  and  he  has  not  had  a  single  mouthful  of  grain 
of  any  kind,  but  has  been  broken,  and  is  working  regularly,  and  is 
in  good  order  on  dry  shucks  and  tops.  I  feel  assured  that  any  one 
who  will  try  it,  will  never  be  without  a  steer  and  dump-cart — and 
*'  the  bull "  is  the  very  fellow  to  put  to  work  in  the  cart. 

Ro.  B. 


Immigration. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  have  treated  of  immigration  in  these  pages. 
The  subject  having  fallen  principally  into  private  hands,  individual  enterprise 
seemed  to  be  aceompliehing  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected,  under  our 
present  peculiar  circumstances,  yet,  by  no  means  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  pre- 
existing deficiency,  after  counting  every  efficient  negro  laborer  in  the  State. 
But  the  subject  is  assuming  a  greater  breadth  and  intensity  of  interest,  and 
demands  that  every  auxiliary  agency  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
should  be  immediately  put  in  requisition  and  practical  operation.  We  fear  a 
drain  on  our  principal  resource  of  labor  is  now  in  progress  vrhich  is  greater 
than  the  influx  of  immigration.  Agents  from  the  cotton  producing  States  are, 
and  have  been,  traversing  the  States  which  do  not  cultivate  that  staple,  and 
locating  themselves  at  points  where  the  negro  population  is  largest  and  conse- 
quently promising  more  immediate  and  greater  success  in  their  work  of  enticing 
away  our  negro  laborers.  By  offering  high  wages,  and  the  excitement  of  san- 
guine hopes  of  immediate  thrift  and  permanent  p-osperity,  they  are  inducing 
a  large  number  of  our  negro  population  to  emigrate  to  the  cotton  growing  States, 
these  agents  furnishing  them  free  transportation  to  their  places  of  destination. 

The  negro,  in  our  present  condition,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  the 
best  and  most  reliable  laborer  at  present  available  to  our  wants  ;  and  he,  as 
we  have  seen,  only  to  a  limited  extent.  How  important,  then,  that  every  prac- 
ticable means  should  be  employed  to  counteract  this  large  abstraction  from  our 
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laboring  force.  Immigration,  by  common  consent,  is  admitted  to  be  our  only 
resource. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Legislature,  after  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization of  this  important  State  institution,  shirked  the  responsibility  of  endowing 
the  Board  with  the  means  of  sustaining  its  operations  efficiently  and  fff-ctively, 
the  Board  was  appointed,  and  has  preserved  its  organization  and  persevered 
in  its  operations  until  this  day. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  the  venerable  General  Wra.  H.  Richardson 
was  appointed  Commissioner,  who  accepted  the  trust  without  compensation. 

The  first  act  nf  the  Board,  after  its  organization,  was  to  put  forth  a  carefully 
prepared  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  pointing  out  the  peculinr 
advantages  of  the  State  as  a  location  and  home  for  emigrants,  and  a  correspond- 
ence was  conducted,  through  the  Commissioner,  with  "  emigrant  aid  societies  " 
beyond  the  State.  The  Commissioner  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  opened  the 
correspondence  directed  by  the  Board.  Not  only  so.  He  has  maintainted  with 
vigor  and  persistence,  for  nearly  four  years,  an  active  correspondence,  which 
has  widely  extended  in  Switzerland,  the  German  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  also  with  many  individuals  of  the  United  States. 

The  B  lard  has  appointed  General  Tochman  as  its  General  Agent,  who  haa 
established  sub-agencies  in  Hamburgh,  Paris,  London,  and  Liverpool. 

Through  his  instrumentality  foreign  emigrants  are  already  arriving  and 
being  settled  by  him.  The  mass  of  emigrants  secured  by  him  are  expected  in 
the  spring,  for  whose  settlement  in  Virginia  General  T.  has  engaged  land,  and 
is  actively  employed  in  extending  those  engagements  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
provide  homes  for  any  addition  to  the  number  of  those  now  expected. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  the  subject  of  immigration  is  taking  on  a  new 
phase.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  adopted  measures  to  promote 
emigration,  to  reduce  her  redundant  population,  and  is  offering  ten  pounds  per 
capita  to  each  emigrant  who  will  transfer  his  residence  to  any  of  the  British 
provinces.  But  the  people,  it  seems,  generally  prefer  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  Virginia;  and  it  is  believed  that  Great  Britain,  more  intent  upon 
the  main  object  of  reducing  her  population  than  upon  the  particular  location 
of  the  emigrant,  will  yield  to  tlie  popular  wish  without  withdrawing  the  prom- 
ised subsidy  to  the  emigrant  who  may  prefer  to  locate  in  Virginia. 

This  much  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  what  follows:  Some  short  time 
since  the  Secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Washington  addressed  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration.  They  were  promptly  answered  and  forwarded, 
and  drew  forth  a  most  complimentary  acknowledgement  of  the  satisfactory  and 
complete  manner  in  which  the  questions  he  propounded  had  been  answered. 

We  annex  this  document,  to  justify  the  inference  we  have  drawn  above,  as 
well  as  diffusively  to  circulate  it  as  a  medium  of  much  valuable  information  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  immigration : 


QUESTIONS  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation,  including  an  enquiry,  by 
letter,  as  to  "  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  by  Emigrants  (wliether 
skilled  workmen  or  otherwise)  settling  in  the  State  " — Referred 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  answered  by  him. 
VOL.  IV — 2 
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LAND  OCCrPATION. 

Question.  "What  is  the  system  of  land  occupation  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  ? 

Is  it  by  small  proprietors,  by  tenants  under  proprietors,  or  by 
sub-tenants  under  intermediate  tenants  holding  from  proprietors  ? 

In  what  proportion  do  these  several  systems  exist  ? 

Answer.  Generally  by  owners  or  proprietors  in  fee  simple. 

There  are  few  tenants — no  known  sub-tenants.  Small  proprietors 
greatly  outnumber  the  large. 

The  tenant  system  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  this  State — there 
are  few  tenants  or  sub-tenants  holding  from  proprietors. 

The  enquiry  "in  what  proportion  do  these  several  systems  exist" 
cannot  be  answered  more  specifically. 

It  is  conSdently  believed  that  the  tenant  system  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  exist  in  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  established  upon 
the  large  landed  estates  of  Virginia  with  great  advantage  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant. 

(A.)  SMALL    PROPRIETOKS. 

Question.  What  quantity  of  land  is  usually  held  by  each ;  and  is 
it  usually  held  together  or  intersected  by  other  properties  ? 

Answer.  Quantity  of  land  held  by  each  is  variable,  from,  in  some 
cases,  but  a  few  acres  one  to  fifty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
fifly,  usually  held  together,  and  not  intersected  by  other  properties. 

Q.  2.  What  is  the  law  regulating  descent  and  division  of  landed 
property  on  the  death  of  owner  ? 

A.  Lands  of  intestates  descend  to  the  heirs-at-law  ;  children  first, 
and  where  children,  to  them  solely,  with  the  reservation  of  one-third, 
including  homestead,  for  widow's  dower  for  life,  where  there  is  a 
widow, 

We  have  no  law  of  primogeniture.  A  testator  may  devise  his 
property  at  will. 

Q.  3,  What  is  the  legal  method  used  for  the  sale,  transfer, 
exchange,  or  division  of  such  property;  whether  by  distinct  convey- 
ances, or  by  a  registry  only ;  and  what  is  the  usual  cost  of  same? 

A.  The  legal  method  used  for  sale,  transfer  or  exchange  of  lands, 
is  by  deed,  which  must  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court 
of  the  county  or  corporation  within  which  the  lands  lie.  When  a 
proprietor  dies  intestate,  his  lands  are  divided  among  his  heirs  by 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  court. 

Q.  4.  Are  there  any  special  facilities  afi'orded  for  raising  loans 
upon  such  properties,  either  from  the  State  government,  or  special 
public  companies,  or  banks  aided  by  government,  or  otherwise  ? 
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If  so,  are  they  commonly  raised,  and  on  vrhat  terms  and  condi- 
tions— whether  for  tlie  purpose  for  buying  off  family  charges,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  the  property,  or  other  purposes? 

A.  There  are  no  special  facilities  for  raising  loans  upon  landed 
property — such  are  usually  effected  upon  bond  and  mortgage  from 
private  capitalists.  Mortgages  must  be  recorded  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  deeds.  Money  is  frequently  raised  in  this  way  for  any  and 
all  purposes. 

Q.  5.  Are  the  properties  heavily  mortgaged,  and  what  is  the  rate 
of  interest  ? 

A.  A  good  deal  of  property  is  under  mortgage  ;  the  rate  of  inter- 
est established  by  law  is  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Q.  6.  What  is  the  legal  method  of  registering  those  mortgages, 
and  cost  of  registry  and  of  other  legal  proceedings  connected  there- 
with ? 

A.  6.  Answered  in  part  above.  Cost  of  registry  not  more  than 
a  dollar  or  two.  Property  mortgaged  may  be  sold  simply  upon  the 
terms  therein  provided ;  generally  upon  due  notice  of  time,  place, 
and  terms  of  sale,  without  other  legal  proceedings. 

Q.  7.  What  crops  are  raised,  and  in  what  rotation ;  and  what  is 
the  general  mode  of  cultivation  ? 

A.  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco — the  first  named  univer- 
sally— the  last,  in  particular  districts  only.  Rotations  are  variable. 
With  many  large  farmers,  first,  corn ;  second,  oats ;  third,  clover ; 
fourth,  Wheat  on  clover  fallow.  General  mode  of  cultivation  by 
the  plough,  hoe,  and  harrow.  In  some  districts,  accessible  to  steam- 
boat navigation,  culinary  vegetables  for  the  northern  markets  are 
largely  and  profitably  cultjf^ated.  Fruits  of  almost  every  variety 
are  grown  everywhere,  including  many  grapes.  Wine,  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  superior  quality,  may  be  produced  under  the  direction 
of  ordinary  skill  and  intelligence. 

Q.  8.  In  what  manner  are  stock  raised  and  pastured  on  small 
properties  ? 

A.  There  is  little  stock  raised  and  pastured  on  small  properties, 
nor  anything  like  a  regular  system  in  regard  to  it,  on  such  proper- 
.ties. 

Q.  9.  What  is  the  proportion  between  tillage  and  grass  lands  ? 

A.  Cannot  be  answered  with  an  approach  to  accuracy.  The  great 
valley,  and  the  Piedmont  region  (so-called),  the  latter  lying  between 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  the  head  of  tide- 
water, produce  fine  grass  spontaneously;  and  very  large  portions  of 
both  these  districts,  besides  pasturage,  are  as  well  adapted  to  tillage. 
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producing  in  perfection  all  the  cereals,  root,  and  vegetable  crops, 
and  fruits,  especially  the  grape  and  apple.  From  the  head  of  tide- 
water to  the  ocean,  tillage  is  universal ;  but  the  artificial  grasses, 
as  clover,  lucern,  orchard  grass,  and  in  low  lands  even  timothy  and 
herds  grass  may  be  grown,  and  clover  particularly  is  grown  to  a 
large  extent,  both  as  an  improver  of  the  soil  and  for  mowing. 

Q.  10.  Is  machinery  much  employed  as  a  substitute  for,  and  in 
aid  of  manual  labor  ? 

Are  many  hired  laborers  employed  ?  What  is  their  average 
number  to  the  acre  ?     To  what  extent  is  female  labor  employed  ? 

A.  Machinery  is  but  partially  employed  as  a  substitute  for,  and 
in  aid  of  manual  labor.  Reapers  and  mowers,  with  threshing  ma- 
chines and  fans  are  common.  The  steam  plough  has  not,  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  been  introduced  or  used  anywhere  in  the  State. 
Hired,  is  now  the  only  labor,  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  col- 
ored. Xo  average  number  per  acre.  Females  are  chiefly  employed 
as  domestic  servants — very  few  of  these  work  in  the  fields. 

Q.  11.  What  are  the  average  daily  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborer,  male  and  female,  distinguishing  between  those  who  live  with 
their  employers  and  those  who  do  not  ? 

A.  Xo  standard  of  daily  wages  for  agricultural  laborers,  male  and 
female.  They  are  almost  all  hired  by  the  month  or  year.  First 
class  men  §10  per  month,  or  §100,  $110,  to  $120  per  year,  accord- 
ing to  character  and  capacity ;  as  reapers  and  mowers,  they  receive 
§1  '25  to  SI  50  per  day,  with  food  ;  for  ordinary  work,  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  food.  Permanent  laborers  almost 
invariably  live  with,  or  on  the  property  of  their  employers.  In  all 
cases  food  is  given.     Females,  $5  to  $8  per  month. 

Q.  12.  Do  these  proprietors  generally  live  on  their  properties,  or 
in  villages  adjacent  thereto  ? 

^4.  Proprietors  universally  live  on  their  properties,  not  in  villages, 
of  which  there  are  comparatively  few. 

Q.  13.  How  are  they  housed,  fed,  and  clad,  and  what  is  their 
standard  of  living  and  general  circumstances? 

A.  Laborers  and  domestics  provide  their  own  clothing — are  fur- 
nished houses  and  fuel  by  their  employers,  with  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  which,  for  a  man,  costs  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 
Some  are  provident  and   thrifty,  others  improvident  and  unthrifty. 

Q.  14.  What  is  their  average  population  per  acre,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  population  among  the  small  proprietors  as 
compared  with  the  urban  population  ? 

A.  No  data  upon  which  a  reliable   answer  can  be  given.     The 
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negro  population,  since  thej  became  free,  does  not  increase  by  births 
as  formerly,  and  the  adult  portion,  from  several  causes,  has  consid- 
erably diminished. 

Q.  15.  What  is  the  prevalent  public  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  any  part  of  the  above  system  ? 

A.  Public  opinion  is  believed  to  be  divided  on  this  question ;  but 
there  is  certainly  a  very  general  desire  for  the  introduction  of  a 
more  intelligent  laboring  class,  especially  from  Great  Britain. 

(B.)   TENANTS  AND  SUB-TEXANTS  UNDER  LANDLORD  TENURE. 

Question.   What  quantity  of  land  is  usually  held  by  each  ? 

Ansiver.  Tenancy  as  a  system  does  not  exist  in  Virginia,  though 
there  are  some  tenants;  but  not  enough  to  enable  me  to  say  what 
quantity  of  land  is  usually  held  by  each ;  they  are  variable.  Sub- 
tenancies are,  I  think,  unknown,  or  extremely  rare ;  certainly  none 
as  they  exist  in  Great  Britain.  Questions  following,  2  to  G  inclu- 
sive, all  those  under  the  heads  of  Rents,  Evictions,  Improvements, 
and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  better  answered  by  reference  to  the  law 
of  "Landlord  and  Tenant,"  Code  of  1860,  chapter  loS,  pige  llo, 
•which  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Question.  Are  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  friendly 
or  otherwise,  and  is  there  any  legislative  interference  required  by 
the  tenants  for  their  better  protection  ? 

Anstver.  There  are  few  if  any  tenancies  for  long  terms.  Rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  believed  to  be  generally  friendly, 
and  that  both  are  amply  protected  in  their  rights  by  law. 

Q.  2.  What  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  by  these  tenants ;  and  in 
•what  respect,  as  regards  cultivation  of  their  farms,  employment  of 
labor,  mode  and  standard  of  living,  solvency,  independence,  and 
general  circumstances  and  character  are  they  inferior  or  superior  to 
email  proprietors  ? 

A.  Mode  of  cultivation  by  tenants,  generally,  is  that  which  pre- 
vails in  their  several  localities ;  employment  of  labor  the  same, 
although  some  of  them  and  their  sons  labor  themselves ;  mode  and 
standard  of  living,  solvency,  independence,  and  general  circumstances 
and  character  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  small  proprietors. 

Q.  3.  What  is  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
among  tenants  as  compared  with  that  of  small  proprietors  ? 

A.  Unknown. 
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Q.  4.  What  is  the  prevalent  public  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  any  part  of  the  above  system  ? 

A.   Unknown — there  has  been  no  development. 

Q.  5.  Has  the  creation  of  freeholds  or  tenancies  by  proprietors, 
or  the  granfing  of  leases  been  ever  enforced  by  Legislature  ?  If  so, 
to  what  extent,  and  upon  what  conditions? 

A.  Answered  by  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Q.  6.  In  case  of  any  limitation  of  proprietary  rights,  has  any, 
and  what  compensation  been  granted  to  proprietors? 

A.  Answered  by  the  law. 

Q.  7.  What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantage  of  such  system  ? 

A.  Answered  No.  4. 

Q.  8.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  government  to  create  or 
increase  the  number  of  owners  or  freeholders,  and  is  any  system 
now  in  force  with  this  object  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  9.  Do  tenants  receive  any  assistance  by  law,  public  credit,  or 
otherwise,  in  their  endeavors  to  become  proprietors  of  their  own 
holdings  or  of  other  farms?     Are  such  endeavors  frequent? 

And  is  the  desire  to  make  them  frequent  or  not  ? 

A.  To  first  sentence,  none;  to  second  and  third  sentences,  am 
not  informed. 

Q.  10.  How  far  do  the  laws  in  force  tend  to  favor  the  accumula- 
tion or  dispersion  of  land  ? 

A.  I  think  the  laws  have  no  special  tendencies  one  way  or  the 
other.  Necessity  has  thrown  into  market,  or  rendered  purchase- 
able  a  large  amount  of  land  of  every  quality  and  price,  which  tends 
to  promote  ''dispersion  of  land." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  laws  in  the  Code  of  1860 
relating  to  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes  are  now  inoperative, 
or  absolutely  void. 

EMIGRANTS. 

On  the  3d  March,  1866,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  promote 
and  encourage  immigration  into  the  State  of  Virginia,  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  and  a  Commis- 
sioner, making  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  settle  upon  and  carry 
into  effect  a  practical  plan  for  the  introduction  of  sober  and  indus- 
trious emigrants,  with  their  families,  especially  from  England  and 
Scotland,  authorizing  the  Board  to  secure  donations  and  to  make 
loans  of  money  to  meet  expenses,  but  making  no  appropriation  from 
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the  treasury — see  acts  Assembly  1865-66,  page  235.  No  sufficient 
fund  could  be  raised  by  donation  or  loan,  and  it  was  not  until  within 
the  last  twelve  months  that  the  Board  was  enabled  to  establish  an 
agency  in  London  through  the  house  of  Everell,  Lucas  &  Co.,  All- 
hallows  Chambers,  49  Lombard  street.  The  immediate  objects  of 
this  agency  were  to  promote  the  introduction  of  numbers  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  also  the  investment  of  capital  in  large  and 
fertile  landed  estates,  which  were  then,  and  are  now,  purchaseable. 

But  neither  of  these  objects  has  been  yet  attained.  On  the  3d 
March  last,  the  agents  wrote  that  numbers  of  workers  of  all  kinds, 
male  and  female,  were  in  want  of  employment,  and  could  be  landed 
at  Norfolk  free  of  expense,  if  the  Board  could  take  charge  of  them 
there,  and  could  undertake  to  find  them  immediate  employment. 
Want  of  funds  rendered  this  impracticable. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  the  agents  wrote  again,  that  cap- 
ital would  be  contributed  to  colonize  the  surplus  working  people 
here,  if  what  they  termed  "blocks"  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  could  be  purchased  for  that  purpose  at  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  per  acre. 

We  replied  that  such  lands  could  indeed  be  purchased  on  the 
terms  stated,  but  that  it  would  be  remote  from  lines  of  inter-comrau- 
nication,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  an  isolated  population  as  such 
colony  would  be,  without  an  indefinite  and  considerable  outlay. 

Instead  of  this  we  recommended  the  purchase  of  lands  in  tracts 
of  500  or  more  acres  in  counties  favorably  situated 'with  reference 
to  canal  and  railroad  trausportion,  where  lands  could  be  purchased 
at  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre,  some  of  them  capable  of  immediate 
remunerative  cultivation,  or,  where  in  any  degree  exhausted,  pos- 
sessing recuperative  power,  through  which,  and  at  small  expense, 
satisfactory  productiveness  could  be  speedily  attained.  That  num- 
bers of  such  settlements  might  be  established  in  the  same  county, 
and  in  coterminous  counties,  having  an  excellent  and  quite  numerous 
native  population  which  would  afford  certain  and  steady  employment 
for  the  surplus  labor  of  each  settlement,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls. 

And  furthermore,  by  reserving  each  alternate  section,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  allotted  to  each  settlement,  it  would  in  a  few  years 
be  so  enhanced  in  value  as  to  reimburse,  to  a  large  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  the  whole  amount  invested.  We  are  fully  warranted  in 
this  conclusion  by  results  of  the  few  settlements  which  have  been 
made.  The  counties  in  view  for  these  settlements  are  in  the  Pied- 
mont region,  the  healthiest  in  the  State. 

No  emigrants  from   abroad  would   be  more  acceptable  to  the 
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people  of  Virginia  than  those  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  settlements  here  .Tould  not  only  be  highly 
advantageous,  but  eminently  satisfactory  to  them. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  many  tenants  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, possessing  capital,  pay  as  much  per  acre  in  annual  rent  as 
•would  purchase  land  of  the  first  quality  in  Virginia  in  fee  simple. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  land  of  all  prices  and  values  is  registered 
in  this  office,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
for  sale  on  highly  favorable  terms ;  as  to  which,  permit  me  to  refer 
to  the  enclosed  printed  bill,  upon  which  the  first  estate  mentioned, 
6,000  acres,  situated  in  the  county  of  Orange,  and  quite  a  princi- 
pality, may  be  had  at  little  more  than  =£3  sterling  per  acre — is  near 
the  railroad,  seventy  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  as 
lovely  a  country  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  act  before  referred  to  was  passed,  an  important  want 
■which  has  since  been  developed,  was  not  conjectured,  to  wit :  that 
many  intelligent  agriculturists  from  other  States,  having  ample 
means  to  purchase  lands,  would  become  sensible  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  this  State  presents  to  them  and  settle  here. 

Hence  we  shall  acquire  a  considerable  and  valuable  accession  of 
intelligence,  skilled  industry,  and  capital  to  our  population  and 
State,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  space  for  all  who  can  come  to  us 
from  our  Mother  Country.  The  negro  population  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly be  absorbed  in  the  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  plantations  in  the 
States  south  of  us,  and  be  generally  succeeded  by  a  superior  class 
of  labor. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  State  the  general  condition  of  the  labor 
market  other  than  agriculture — but  I  can  say  that  skilled  labor  of 
any  description,  artizans,  mechanics,  miners,  kc,  cannot  fail  of 
remunerative  employment  in  Virginia. 

Several  gentlemen  of  England,  who  design  settling  in  Virginia, 
are  in  cotnmunication  with  me,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  fact 
could  be  generally  made  known  there,  that  the  State  has  an  organ- 
ization for  the  special  object  of  aiding  those  who  desire  to  purchase 
and  settle  lands,  it  would  be  of  material  service  to  them. 

I  send  herewith  copies  of  a  brief  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1S66,  upon  its  first  organization, 
and  shall  be  most  happy  at  any  time  to  give  any  information  at  my 
command  which  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  to  this  State. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  H.  Richardson, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  Va. 
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Tobacco  Planters  Save  Your  Hogs  Hair. 

I  speak  from  five  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  hogs  hair  in 
plant  beds,  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  manure  for  tobacco  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  used  ;  far,  very  far  superior  to  hen  house  manure, 
or  Peruvian  guano,  or  any  of  the  phosphates  or  tobacco  fertilizers 
in  use.  I  have  never  failed  when  using  it  to  raise  early,  strong, 
vigorous  plants  in  abundance,  even  on  land  which  could  hardly  be 
called  plant  land.  My  plan  is,  after  moderate  burning  to  kill  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  to  prepare  the  bed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  when  ready  for  the  seed,  to  sprinkle  the  hogs 
hair  thickly,  if,  you  have  enough,  all  over  the  bed,  then  chop  it  in 
lightly  with  hoes,  smooth  the  bed  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  then  sow 
the  seed  and  trample  the  bed  closely  and  smoothly.  I  believe  that 
almost  any  land  with  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  will  bring  good 
plants  with  hogs  hair.  The  hair  acts  mechanically  by  capillary 
attraction  to  preserve  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  by  its 
gradual  decay  affords  ammonia  and  other  substances  for  the  nour- 
ishment and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 

W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  county^  December,  1869. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  HORACE  CAPRON, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Before  the  Executive   Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Georgia,  on  November  Ylth,  1869. 

We  copy  from  the  second  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home,  a  new,  beautiful, 
and  ably  conducted  agricultural  monthly,  published  at  Macon,  Georgia,  the 
following  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  which  we  commend  to 
the  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal  of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  Whilst  the 
address  was  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  A^irginia 
possesses,  within  h'^r  own  borders,  so  many  elements  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  common  with  Georgia,  that  many  of  the  statements  and  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioner  are  as  applicable  to  her  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  for 
and  delivered  before  a  Virginia  audience: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia, — 
Not  to  occupy  time  to  the  exclusion  of  other  gentlemen  who  may 
be  expected  to  address  you,  I  have  preferred  to  reduce  to  writing, 
in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible,  the  few  practical  remarks  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  on  this  occasion,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  proceed 
to  read  them : 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  responded  to  your  kind  invitation, 
which  I  have  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered — a 
spirit  of  mutual  concession,  sympathy  and  encouragement.  This 
pleasure  is  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  great  resources  of  your 
State — a  soil  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  suited  in  its 
variety  to  the  entire  circle  of  the  productions  of  the  farm,  orchard, 
and  garden  ;  phosphates  and  marls  in  many  localities,  to  repair  the 
waste  of  continued  cropping,  and  minerals  useful  in  the  arts ;  water 
power  enough  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  State,  and 
the  implements  of  agriculture  and  of  other  industries  ;  and  a  climate 
in  which  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  temperate  zones  may  flourish  side 
by  side  with  semitropical  forms  of  vegetation,  and  in  which  man 
may  exercise  in  highest  health  and  vigor,  all  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal powers,  in  subduing  nature,  enlarging  productions,  increasing 
wealth,  and  enhancing  human  happiness. 

With  such  resources  at  your  command,  with  active  invention  to 
plan,  and  an  indomitable  will  to  work,  who  can  set  a  limit  to  the 
career  of  activity  and  enterprise  upon  which  you  have  entered?  I 
have  come  among  you  with  some  knowledge  of  these  natural  advant- 
ages, and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  laudable  ambition  that 
impels  you,  to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement — to  present  the 
allurements  of  new  hopes  and  new  aims,  and  ask  that,  extirpating 
ancient  prejudices,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  you  press 
forward  to  those  which  are  before — aiming  to  advance  the  united 
interest,  and  brighten  the  consolidated  glory  of  a  great  and  growing 
nation. 

The  change  in  your  labor  system  involves  a  radical  change  in  the 
manner  and  appliances  of  cultivation ;  a  necessity  which  many  of 
you  fully  realize  and  thoroughly  understand.  Free  labor,  to  be 
most  efficient,  must  be  educated  labor — in  a  certain  degree,  skilled 
labor;  it  must  be  supported  and  supplemented  by  improved  machin- 
ery, so  that  every  dollar  expended  in  the  exercise  of  human  muscles 
may  become  two  by  the  magical  augmentation  of  rural  mechanism. 
It  is  thus  that  our  lands  must  be  cultivated,  and  crops  grown,  in 
part  by  hrawn,  in  part  by  hroim. 

This  change  in  labor  also  involves  the  necessity  for  smaller  farms, 
better  culture,  the  use  of  manures,  rotation  in  crops,  and  a  larger 
working  capital  in  proportion  to  permanent  investment. 

Broad  acres  of  impoverished  soil,  without  abundant  means  for 
needed  fertilizers  and  fixtures,  machinery  and  farm  animals,  are  not 
only  non-productive,  but  absolute  sources  of  cost  and  discourage- 
ment— a  mill-stone  upon  the  neck  of  enterprise. 
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TVithout  a  working  capital,  at  least  equal  to  that  invested  in  lanrl, 
recuperation  must  be  tedious,  and  the  profits  of  farming  small  ;  with 
its  aid  in  utalizing  the  labor  at  command,  that  which  is  more  eflBcient 
and  intelligent  will  naturally  flow  in. 

The  result  will  be  a  rapid  development,  a  higher  condition  of  fer- 
tility, larger  crops,  valuable  and  creditable  improvements,  good 
neighborhood  roads,  larger  profits,  wealth,  comfort,  and  contentment. 

As  a  natural  sequence  to  this  system  of  industry,  variety  in  pro- 
duction will  take  the  place  of  an  increasing  culture  of  cotton  and 
corn.  The  broad  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate  will  have  free  scope 
and  exercise,  and  while  the  product  of  cotton  will  be  greater  than 
now,  there  will  be  corn  enough  for  man  and  beast,  an  abundance  of 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  the  finest  of  vegetables  and  rarest  of  fruits 
not  alone  for  home  consumption,  but  for  the  supply  of  less  favored 
regions.  Sugar,  in  favoring  soils,  may  take  the  place  of  cotton  as  an 
export  crop ;  sorghum  may  yield  its  sweets  for  local  use  of  dwellers 
among  the  hills  ;  a  multitude  of  new  and  profitable  crops  may  swell  by 
millions  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  cash  receipts  of  agricultural  labor. 
Ramie,  introduced  in  1855  into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington, 
and  propagated  for  years  in  the  experimental  garden  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  promises  to  vie  with  cotton  in  profit  and  useful- 
ness if  the  manufacturers  succeed  in  improving  and  cheapening  its 
fabrication,  and  thus  create  a  great  and  permanent  market  for  the 
new  fibre,  which  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities  at  reason- 
able rates. 

You  have  also  an  immeasurable  source  of  wealth  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  ;  even  that  most  valuable  of  all  domestic  fruits,  the  apple? 
can  be  produced  here  in  the  highest  perfection.  It  is  true  failures 
have  resulted  from  introducing  varieties  of  Northern  origin,  but 
your  pomologists  have  collected  native  varieties  fully  equal  in  flavor 
and  keeping  qualities  to  the  best  of  those  from  any  other  section. 

Merely  mentioning  the  pear  and  the  peach,  the  latter  especially 
reveling  in  your  bright  and  lengthened  summers,  allow  me  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fig  and  the  grape.  The  former  of  these  prob- 
ably requires  less  skill  in  propagation  and  care  in  culture,  or  in 
drying,  or  other  preparation  for  market,  than  any  other  fruit  of 
value.  The  grape,  more  capricious  as  to  climate  and  locality,  can 
here  enjoy  its  favored  region ;  on  your  hill  sides,  the  best  table  and 
wine  grapes  of  Northern  States  will  attain  perfection,  and  it  is 
prophesied  that  only  on  the  elevated  lands  and  mountain  slopes  of 
the  Southern  States  will  the  region  be  found  that  is  to  yield  wines 
equal  to  a  Johannisberger,  a  Tokay,  or  a  Margaux,  while  in  your 
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lower  lands  you  have  the  famous  Scuppernong,  that  even  now  is 
highly  esteemed,  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries.  Vast  devel- 
opments await  you  in  this  direction,  and  when  you  reflect  that  even 
on  your  worn  out  land — unfit  for  corn  or  cotton — fruits  and  vines 
may  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  perfection,  the 
propriety  of  giving  attention  to  these  crops  will  become  apparent. 

Nor  will  this  measure  of  diversity  sufiice.  Manufacturers  must 
occupy  the  sites  of  water  powers,  and  the  surplus  forest  products  be 
used  in  propelling  machinery  by  steam,  thus  beautifying  your  State 
and  enriching  your  people,  not  only  by  the  products  and  profits  of 
this  industry,  but  by  the  stimulus  ic  will  aS"ord  to  agriculture  in  the 
consumption  of  its  products  and  the  enhancement  of  their  values.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when,  with  the  help  of  manufacturers  in  other 
States  of  this  country,  we  may  be  able  to  manufacture  every  pound 
of  cotton  that  we  can  produce.  You  may,  in  self-defence,  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  as  Great  Britain  is  already  preparing  to  colonize 
India  with  the  skilled  laborers  of  Lancashire,  as  teachers  and  direc-. 
tors  of  the  teeming  millions  whose  service  may  be  had  for  a  remu- 
neration scarcely  appreciable.  Ship  abroad  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  at  little  cost  for  freight  and  commissions,  all  your  cotton 
in  yarns  and  fabrics,  bearing  the  added  value  of  much  cunning  labor, 
ready  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
wants  or  the  caprice  of  other  nations  for  the  sale  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  small  beginning  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  manufactured  in  this  country  in  1791,  increasing  to  fifty 
millions  in  1821,  has  augmented  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
in  1868 — one  million  bales  of  450  pounds  each — a  consumption 
greater  than  that  attained  in  1860.  It  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  with  its  swelling  volume  change  the  whole  current  of  trade, 
advancing  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  eff"orts  of  the  British  Cotton  Commission 
to  attain  independence  of  foreign  markets  through  their  Indian 
empire.  It  is  true  that  the  fibre  known  as  "  surats  "  sells  at  lower 
rates  than  our  uplands,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  is  owing 
more  to  careless  handling  than  to  any  defect  in  the  staple  itself,  and 
that  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  are  producing  a  cleaner  and 
better  fibre.  If  the  "  Dhers,"  with  their  clumsy  machinery,  have 
produced  from  this  cotton — with  careful  manipulation  of  the  fibre 
from  the  beginning — the  finest  thread  known,  measuring  150  miles 
to  the  pound,  and  running  to  No.  200  in  fineness,  may  not  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  skilled  English  laborers  in  India  yet  incite 
a  sharper  competition  than  we  have  heretofore  encountered  ?     Per- 
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tions  of  India  possess  some  of  the  most  productive  soils  of  the 
world,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  Their  success 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

The   annual   consumption    for   the   whole   of  Europe   at   present   is   about 
3,800.000  bales,  (it  has  been  greater.)  of  which 

America  sends  about 1.500.000  bales. 


India  sends  about     .     . 
Eirypt  sends  about 
Brazil  sends  about 
Other  Countries  send  about 


1,400  000  bales. 
250.000  bales. 
500.000  bales. 
350.000  bales. 


Approximately 4,t.i00.000  bales. 

as  reported  by  the  Indian  Commissioner.     Yet  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  to  lose  the  first  rank  as  a  cotton  producing  nation.     Our  oppor- 
tunity lies  in  a  better  and   more  perfect   cultivation  of  the  soil.  it3 
thorough   deration,  draining  in  heavy  lands,  and   liberal  manuring  ; 
a  more  complete  adaptation  of  the  implements  of  its  culture  to  their 
peculiar  work,  the  invention  of  labor-saving  expedients  and  processes, 
and  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  costly  use  of  human  muscle  : 
a  regular   rotation   system  of  cropping,  by  which   the   soil   may  be 
constantly  improving  rather   than  continually  ''  wearing  out,"  and 
finally  a  proper  minipulation  of  the  fibre  for  market,  by  which  uni- 
formity  of  length,    freedom   from   foreign  admixture   and   perfect 
cleanliness  may  be  secured.     These   are  the  points  in  which  India 
cotton  is  deficient  and  in  which   ours  must   continue  to  excel.     To 
secure  a  longer,  finer,  and  evener  staple  is  entirely  practicable.    It, 
however,  can  only  be  accomplished   by  observing   the  great  laws  of 
reproduction   on  which   all  improvement   in   animal  and  vegetable 
species   is   founded.     The   key  to   this   progress   exists  in   a  single 
word — "  pedigree."     Select  a  plant  producing  abundantly  a  supe- 
rior fibre ;  plant  its  seed  in  a  genial  and  well-cultivated  soil,  select 
again  and  again  from  its  progeny  the  finest  and  the  best,  discarding 
all  else,  and  few  years  will  elapse  ere  marked  results  will  prove  the 
great  utility  and  exceeding  profit  of  the  effort.     In  this  connection 
I   present  the  suggestion  of  an  experimental  farm,  established  by 
your   iState   Government,    and   conducted   by  an   experienced   and 
intelligent  planter,  where  new  varieties  of  cotton  may  be  produced 
and  foreign  varieties   tested.     I  would   also  commend  to  each  indi- 
vidual planter  the  necessity  of  a  constant  regard  to  this  principle  of 
selection,  in  the  planting  of  every  crop  he  may  attempt  to  cultivate. 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention   to  the  importance  of  a  system  of 
co-operation  among  planters  for  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  cater- 
pillar when  it  first  makes  it  appearance,  either  as  a  caterpillar,  or 
in  its  perfect  state.     "While  their  numbers  are  few,  any  expense 
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necessary  for  their  extirpation  would  be  a  profitable  outlay  ;  when 
they  swarm  by  millions  in  every  field,  their  presence  is  dishearten- 
ing, and  their  destruction  impossible.  Let  these  considerations  be 
regarded,  with  intelligent  labor,  and  a  personal  supervision  by  the 
observant  planter,  and  you  may  defy  the  competition  of  the  world, 
produce  a  fibre  unsurpassed,  and  realize  a  profit  ample  for  any  want, 
and  to  satisfy  every  requirement  of  luxury. 

In  such  views  of  progress  I  personally  feel  a  deep  and  untiring 
interest.  To  assist  in  forwarding  them  you  may  command  my  con- 
stant endeavors  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  co-operation 
and  aid,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  at  command  may  permit.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interest  involved,  and  the  efi"ective  manner  in 
which  the  Department  may  advance  them,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
larger  appropriations  by  Congress  will  hereafter  permit  wider  and 
deeper  usefulness,  and  that  while  hundreds  of  millions  are  given  to 
railroads,  a  mere  moiety  at  least  may  be  accorded  to  advance  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  This  Department  now  consists  of  divisions 
of  statistics,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany — to  which  is  attached  an 
herbarium — natural  history,  and  practical  horticulture.  The  first  is  the 
office  of  publication,  from  which  are  issued  annually  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  volumes,  and  a  monthly  report  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand copies,  embodying  official  data  from  thousands  of  correspond- 
ents and  nearly  every  county  in  the  Union. 

In  connection  with  a  museum  of  natural  history,  as  allied  to 
agriculture,  is  an  economic  collection  exhibiting  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  raw  products  of  agricultural  industry,  in  which 
the  textile  arts,  the  making  of  sugars  and  dyes,  and  the  utilization 
and  extension  of  the  primitive  products  of  the  earth  are  illustrated 
and  described. 

The  experimental  garden — to  which  has  lately  been  added  an 
arboretum — is  a  theatre  of  active  and  intelligent  eflfort,  including  the 
test  and  propagation  of  exoctic  fruits  for  your  own  favored  section,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  and  promising  plants  suited  to  every  climate. 

The  chemical  section  of  the  Department  is  occupied  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  natural  sources  of  agricultural  wealth,  in  mineral 
deposits.  The  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  food  of  plants  is 
being  increased  by  scientific  investigation.  A  series  of  analyses  of 
cereal  grains  is  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  influence  which  the  latitude,  soil,  and  climate  of  difi'erent 
localities  exert  upon  our  food  plants.  A  collection  of  specimens 
representing  our  agricultural  and  economic  geology  and  mineralogy 
will  afi"ord  a  valuable  display  of  the  rock  strata  of  the  whole  country, 
and  serve  to  complete  the  efficiency  of  this  division. 
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The  Library  of  the  Department,  though  not  extensive,  is  receiv- 
ing large  additions  by  purchase  and  exchange  with  numerous  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  societies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

A  system  of  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants  is  in  operation,  em- 
bracing societies,  industrial  colleges,  and  botanical  gardens,  through- 
out the  world.  An  extensive  correspondence  is  conducted  embracino- 
the  entire  country  and  the  whole  range  of  practical  agriculture. 
All  these  parts  of  our  organization  are  working  harmoniously,  and 
I  hope  in  some  degree  effectively;  and  all  are  laboring  for  the 
advancement,  by  equal  steps,  of  every  section  and  every  rural  inter- 
est in  our  broad  land.  And  in  the  coming  general  prosperity  and 
universal  progress,  I  hope  and  pray  your  favored  State  may  have 
its  full  and  generous  share. 


Minor  Industries. 

SHUCKS,  &C. 

The  old  proverb  "not  worth  shucks"  is  no  longer  correct;  for 
sucks  are  worth  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  hundred.  Before 
the  war  Mr.  G.  B.  Stacy,  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  our  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  undertook  to  manufacture  shucks  into  a  material 
for  cushion  stuffing  and  mattresses.  He  resumed  the  business  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  partnership  with  his  two  sons,  and  has  now 
conducted  it  to  a  very  considerable  success.  His  is  the  larcrest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Virginia,  though  there  are  others  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Before  this  demand  sprang  up  shucks  were  used  only  as  hay,  and 
were  thought  so  inferior  that  they  rarely  commanded  more  than 
half  as  much  in  price ;  now  they  are  worth  almost  as  much  in  the 
interior  as  hay  is  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  the  probability 
is,  that  when  its  further  use  as  a  very  superior  paper  stock  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  increase  in  value. 

The  proportion  of  shuck  to  ear  varies,  of  coT?r3e,  with  the  size  of 
the  ear,  a  small  or  stunted  ear  having  nearly  as  much  shuck  as  a 
large  one.  On  an  average  it  may  be  taken  at  about  sixty  pounds 
to  the  barrel,  or  360  pounds  to  the  acre  in  a  sis  barrel  crop,  which 
may  be  assumed,  approximately,  to  bring  about  three  dollars,  more 
or  less.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  bears  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  making  the  crop.  The  amount  paid 
for  shucks  last  year  was,  we  suppose,  about  §50,000,  and  the  pro- 
duct -was  worth  to  Virginia  not  less  than  §100,000,  for  the  Messrs. 
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Stacy  &  Sons  work  up  at  home,  in  their  upholstery  establishment, 
all  they  can  find  sale  for  in  that  way,  and,  of  course  keep  that  much 
money  at  home. 

Here  again  there  is  a  field  labor  well  suited  to  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  in   an  article  which  can  be  made  to  pay  its  own  way. 

As  long  as  labor  and  transportation  are  so  high  in  the  West  that 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  corn  in  the  shuck  than  to  strip  it  from 
the  ear ;  we  need  not  fear  much  competition  from  that  quarter. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  it  will  take  that  much  from  cattle  consump- 
tion, we  reply  that  it  is  really  cheaper  to  feed  on  hay  than  on  shucks, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  it  tends  to  add  to  the  demand  for 
hay,  and  in  so  far  to  stimulate  its  growth. 

Another  of  the  products  of  Virginia  is  the  ground  pea  crop,  and 
now  that  machinery  has  been  invented  to  substitute  the  large  amount 
of  handling  that  has  been  heretofore  necessary  to  sort,  cleanse  and 
prepare  them  for  market,  the  crop  may  be  expected  to  increase 
greatly.  A  Norfolk  merchant  told  us  the  other  day  of  the  enormous 
amount  that  went  North  through  Norfolk,  but  he  could  not  tell  us 
exactly  the  domestic  product  of  Virginia.  We  suppose,  though,  it  is 
not  less  than  $200,000.  As  soon  as  the  production  becomes  too 
large  to  bring  the  present  high  price  that  confectioners  pay  for  it, 
it  will  then  be  pressed  for  the  oil,  which,  for  table  purposes,  is  far 
better  than  the  so-called  olive  oil — a  mixture  into  which  lard  oil 
from  the  West  enters  largely  as  an  ingredient — and  the  remainder, 
as  oil  cake,  will  be  of  as  much  value  for  feeding  purposes  as  the 
cotton  seed  or  flax  seed  cake  which  is  now  largelv  exported  to  Eag- 
land  and  readily  bought  by  the  farmers. 

There  are  several  other  articles  that  we  do  not  speak  of  in  detail, 
for  we  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  our  readers,  which  appear  to  be  small, 
but  which  will  become  considerable,  and  are,  at  all  events,  worth 
brief  notice  now.  Thus,  the  apple  crop  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  a 
large  business  here.  The  blackberry,  which  with  us  bears  sponta- 
neously a  better  fruit  than  the  same  shurb  planted  at  the  North, 
and  in   its  picking  will  employ  a  good  deal  of  otherwise  idle  labor. 

Why  shall  not  Allan  &  Johnson,  our  enterprising  townsmen,  see 
that  either  the  fruit  or  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  have  its  just 
place  in  the  products  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  skill  and 
energy  ?  In  these,  and  in  many  other  things  that  we  hardly  think 
of,  lies  a  great  deal  of  the  solution  of  Virginia's  troubles.  For  in- 
stance, how  many  people  know  that  the  chestnuts  of  Virginia  bring 
us  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  §60,000  a  year,  and  that  Richmond 
alone  sells  every  year  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  this  despised  fruit? — Enquirer  and  Examiner. 
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horticultural  gtprtmtut. 


JOHN  M.  ALLAN, Editor. 

GRAPE    CULTURE    1 IM    VIRGINIA. 

A  PREMIUM  ESSAY, 

BY   WM.    JONES,    OP   HENRICO    COUNTY,  VA., 

Atvarded  to  him   hy  the  Virginia  Horticultural  and  Pomologiea 
Society  at  its  Third  Annual  Fair,  in  November,  1869. 


PART  I. 

ITS    PRESENT    CONDITION. 


Virginia  possesses  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  any  other  of  the 
States  that  are  necessary  to  make  Grape  culture  her  leading  inter- 
est, and  has,  in  addition,  some  that  are  specially  her  own.  Time 
and  enterprise  only  are  needed  to  convert  the  geographical  zone  of 
which  Virginia  and  California  are  respectively  the  beginning  and 
end,  into  an  immense  vineyard,  copious  enough  in  its  supplies  to 
furnish  all  the  wine  markets  of  the  world. 

Her  territory  includes  every  variety  of  soil,  and  a  surface  of  hill 
and  valley,  slope  and  plain,  that  are  distributed  in  desirable  pro- 
portions. It  abounds  in  fertilizing  materials,  and  has  incomparable 
facilities  for  transportation ;  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there 
80  large  a  class  of  the  population  composed  of  such  well-trained, 
docile,  and  hard-working  laborers. 

Among  special  endowments,  the  climate  is  pre-eminent,  for  her 
boundaries,  north  and  south,  are  nearly  co-incident  with  those  lines 
within  which  the  grape  has,  from  remotest  antiquity,  been  grown  in 
the  highest  perfection.  The  grape  belt  of  the  eastern  continent  is 
embraced  between  latitudes  35  and  40° ;  and  neither  much  to  the 
north  nor  far  to  the  south  of  it  has  any  country  ever  been  celebrated 
for  its  wine.  Thermal  anomalies ;  the  consequence  of  local  phy- 
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sical  causes,  partially  modify  the  strictness  of  these  geographical 
lines  in  mountainous  tracts,  as  in  Central  Europe ;  and  in  penin- 
sulas, as  in  that  of  Italy,  and  in  that  of  France  and  Spain  ;  but 
never  to  such  an  extent  that  grapes  will  flourish  and  preserve  their 
character  in  regions  approaching  either  torrid  or  frigid  extremes. 
The  farther  you  deviate  from  this  belt,  either  to  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  farther  you  depart  from  that  climate,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  grape,  and  during  all  ages  has  been  its  proper  home. 

It  is  not  that  the  grape  vine  is  killed  by  the  cold — for  coarse  and 
hardy  varieties  may  be  trained  to  endure  it  30  to  40°  below  zero — 
but  the  character  of  the  fruit  is  changed.  It  is  no  more  the  same 
fruit  than  the  oranges  of  Xew  York  are  the  oranges  of  Florida,  or 
the  potatoes  of  Vermont  the  potatoes  of  the  Carolinas.  North  of 
their  natural  climate  the  season  is  too  short  for  grapes  to  grow  in, 
and  the  sun  too  oblique  to  develope  their  essential  properties ;  and 
though  sugar  may  supply  the  saccharine  needed  for  wine,  and  drugs 
the  flavoring  acids,  the  product  is  not  wine,  but  a  chemical  com- 
pound, which  it  is  sin  to  call  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  (See  Husman's 
*'  Wme  3Io.king  Made  £as2/,"  p.  173.) 

Follow  this  zone,  and  your  finger  touches  every  country  that  has 
been  famous  for  its  delicious  fruits  in  all  historic  time.  It  was  the 
natural  nursery,  whence  has  been  disseminated  the  original  stock 
of  all  the  fruits  most  highly  prized,  and  distinctively  the  grape  was 
the  staple  of  every  country  on  it.  Continuing  to  trace  this  belt 
across  the  Atlantic,  you  find  in  its  centre  Richmond,  and  extending 
three  thousand  miles  and  embracing  in  its  limits  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  soils  in  the  world,  it  terminates  on  the  Pacific,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  Joachin,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

These  two  States,  then, — Virginia  and  California — embrace  the 
whole  grape  zone  of  this  continent,  as  far  as  their  longitude  extends^ 
which  is  about  six  degrees  each  ;  and  both  enjoy  in  like  manner  the 
ameliorating  efiects  on  climate  that  result  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  oceans  which  wash  their  respective  shores.  And  they  alike 
enjoy  protection  from  those  injurious  winds  which  sweep  the  conti- 
nent by  their  respective  mountain  ranges — the  one  the  Apalachian, 
the  other  the  Coast  and  Nevadas. 

Nor  are  there  any  peculiarities  arising  from  local  physiology  that 
can  in  any  sensible  degree  affect  the  one  which  do  not  equally  aff"ect 
the  other ;  and  the  temperature  and  meteorological  phenomena  of 
each  should  be  the  same,  and  correspond  to  the  position  they  occupy 
in  the  scale  of  latitude.     To  the  extent  to  which  these  assumptions 
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are  warranted,  the  climate  and  all  those  influences  on  which  vege- 
table vitality  depends,  Virginia  is  identical  with  California,  and  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  ihey  depend  on  natural  elements, 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  each. 

Now,  the  accounts  that  reach  us  daily  of  the  vegetable  wonders 
that  are  the  common  productions  of  that  State  are  so  far  beyond 
eastern  experience  that  they  strain  our  belief.  And,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  grape  culture  in  California,  the  place  must  be  a  very 
Eschol ;  for  there  was  never  anything  like  it  since  the  Hebrew 
emissaries  explored  the  vineyards  of  that  district  (latitude  33°)  and 
found  clusters  so  large  that  it  took  two  men  to  shoulder  one  on  a 
pole  and  carry  the  avoirdupois  to  camp  as  a  specimen. 

Make  as  large  deductions  as  we  will  from  any  statement  that 
reaches  us  of  the  wonders  of  grape  culture  in  the  valley  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, time  not  very  remote  will  prove  that  rich  as  the  soil  of 
California  is  in  gold  she  is  permanently  richer  in  her  geographical 
position  on  the  grape  zone;  for  when  her  gold  mines  are  exhausted,  or 
when  that  metal  shall  be  plentiful  enough  to  be  used  for  domestic 
utensils,  her  prosperity  from  grape  culture  will  still  be  maintained, 
and  be  inexhaustible  as  long  as  our  present  solar  system  shall  endure. 

Grape  culture  was  introduced  into  that  territory  by  the  Catholic 
missionaries  when  it  first  came  into  Spanish  possession,  and  has  been 
carried  on  under  their  oversight  in  uninterrupted  succession  since. 
The  vines  they  plant  are  all  of  Spanish  origin,  but  have  long  since 
become  perfectly  naturalized.  The  most  popular  variety,  which 
covers  nine-tenths  of  their  entire  vineyards,  is  called  the  Mission 
grape,  after  its  first  planters  there. 

Wines  of  a  strength  and  purity  that  we  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
have  no  adequate  conception  of,  are  raised  so  cheaply  that  they  sell 
for  half  the  price  that  lager  beer  does  here  ;  and  immense  tracts  of 
land,  apparently  too  sterile  to  sustain  a  growth  of  common  herbage, 
are  yielding  a  thousand  gallons  to  the  acre  of  the  finest  wine  tliat 
money  can  purchase. 

But  this  )and,  apparently  so  sterile,  has,  like  most  of  the  soils  of 
our  own  State,  a  percentage  of  potash  and  ferruginous  and  silicious 
element  which  is  just  adapted  to  the  appetite  of  the  vine;  and  so 
spontaneous  is  their  growth  that  vineyards  may  be  planted,  and  the 
vintage  housed,  at  less  expense  per  acre,  on  an  average  of  years, 
than  it  costs  in  Virginia  to  raise  a  crop  of  oats.  For,  once  planted, 
the  vineyard  is  a  permanent  plantation,  and  the  grower  need  not, 
in  that  climate,  incur  the  expense  of  raising  rooted  plants  in  nurse- 
ries.    He  plants  at  once  his  cuttings  of  about  five  thousand  to  the 
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acre  in  the  field,  and  by  pruning  down  every  year  the  canes  to  a 
stump  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  it  grows  stifi"  enough  to 
support  the  few  fruit-canes  that  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  he  is  thus 
spared  the  necessity  for  poles  or  trellis ;  nor  is  the  time  needed  for 
pruning  or  training  on  this  plan  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  which 
the  coarse  vigor  of  the  varieties  that  are  planted  in  the  North  makes 
a  necessary  part  of  the  northern  system  of  treatment. 

This  mode  of  planting  and  dressing  the  vine  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed in  the  warmer  districts  of  France.  The  method  is  called  in 
their  language  en  louche,  which  is  equivalent  to  stock,  stump,  or 
bush-dressing.  It  is  well  described  in  a  book  lately  written  bv  Mr. 
Flagg,  a  grape-grower  in  Ohio,  entitled  "  Three  Seasons  in  Euro- 
pean Vineyards,"  which  should  be  read  by  every  one  about  investing 
capital  in  vineyards  in  Virginia. 

Missouri,  like  Virginia  and  California,  is  seated  on  our  grape  zone ; 
but  the  climate  of  that  State  is  subject  to  the  great  drawback  of  an 
inland  position,  and  is  therefore  not  favored  by  the  humid  influences 
with  which  the  two  oceans  temper  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  States. 
For  this  reason  it  is  subject  also  to  severities  in  winter  which  are 
sometimes  so  extreme  as  to  cut  down  the  vines  to  the  snow-line,  by 
which  the  next  season's  crop  is  destroyed.  But,  not^^ithstanding 
this  liability  to  occasional  disaster,  grape  culture  is  carried  on  in 
that  State  with  the  success  which  will  always  attend  it  in  its  proper 
climate ;  many  fortunes  have  been  realized  from  it,  and  the  business 
of  wine-making  is  now  an  important  interest  there. 

These  facts  have  been  extended  further,  perhaps,  than  the  proper 
limits  of  an  ephemeral  on  grape  culture  should  permit ;  but  it  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  the  corollary  as  applicable  to  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  now  manifest  and  is  as  inevitable  as  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect.  The  same  success  that  Califoryiia  has  found 
in  grape  culture  awaits  Virginia,  if  she  will  strive  after  it  with  the 
game  energy.  The  marvel  is,  that  our  State  seems  to  be  only  just 
waking  up  to  the  knowledge  of  two  existing  facts  :  first,  that  there 
is  such  a  region  as  a  zone  proper  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  :  second, 
that  the  most  favored  of  all  its  sections  is  Virginia. 

In  position  Virginia  is  not  less  happy  than  in  her  climate.  Situ- 
ated on  the  great  natural  entrance  to  the  States  in  their  centre,  she 
has  the  markets  of  the  world  at  her  own  door.  All  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia is  virtually  nearer  to  the  docks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  than  the  vineyards  and  truck-farms  of  a  northern 
grower  who  has  twenty  miles  of  land-carriage  to  make.  This  cheap- 
ness and  safety  of  means  of  transportation  by  water  insure  for  her 
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a  constant  demand  for  her  produce,  and  by  consequence  a  perma- 
nence of  commerce. 

Notwithstandinor  all  the  advantages  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed  this  State,  the  next  census  will  show  that  though  three  mil- 
lions of  acres  are  now  under  grape  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
Virginia  had  not  at  the  close  of  the  war  contributed  to  this  aggregate 
more  than  three  thousand ;  and  so  little  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  southern  States,  that  out  of  thirty 
books  published  within  a  few  years  in  America  treating  of  the  grape 
and  its  culture,  only  one  has  been  published  south  of  the  Potomac, 
or  gives  the  slightest  information  of  results  derived  from  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  any  southern  State.  In  consulting 
these  books,  therefore,  these  facts  should  be  kept  in  view ;  for  the 
experience  of  planters  outside  the  proper  grape  climate  will  be  an 
unsafe  guide  to  the  planter  whose  vineyards  lie  within  it. 

These  writers  universally  denounce  attempts  to  naturalize  any 
variety  of  foreign  grape,  and  attribute  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  present  backward  condition  of  grape  culture  in 
America,  to  the  fact  that  planters  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
varieties  of  European  origin,  instead  of  adopting  those  of  native 
growth.     (Fuller,  p.  8.) 

This  statement  is  only  true  as  applied  to  the  North,  where  foreign 
varieties  will  not  grow  except  under  glass ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  of 
true  as  it  affects  the  South  ;  for  in  California,  where  such  unparal- 
leled success  has  attended  grape  planting,  it  is  the  foreign  varieties 
only  that  their  vineyards  are  filled  with,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  the  families  of  the  Frontignac,  Muscat,  Chasselas,  and  Sweet- 
water, which  have  been  recently  introduced  into  that  State,  flourish 
as  well  there  as  they  do  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  indige- 
nous. 1  have  also  in  my  vineyard  (in  Henrico)  about  one  hundred 
foreign  varieties,  planted  as  cuttings  in  the  spring  of  1867.  They 
have  had  neither  protection  nor  better  treatment  than  the  hardiest 
varieties  growing  by  their  side,  and  those  that  fruited  bore  abund- 
antly this  year  for  vines  so  young ;  and  in  flavor,  bunch,  and  berry, 
were  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

Whenever  the  public  taste  shall  be  educated  enough  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a  grape  that  combines  all  the  essentials  of  a  perfect 
fruit,  and  those  coarse  and  rank  enough  to  endure  the  severities  of 
a  northern  climate,  none  but  those  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  few 
native  ones  that  possess  the  same  characteristics,  will  find  a  market; 
for  it  costs  no  more  to  maintain  a  vineyard  of  the  finest  varieties 
than  it  does  one  of  the  Concords.    The  native  grapes  possessing  the 
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best  characteristics  of  the  foreign  ones  are  three — riz:  Norton,  which 
is  indigenous  to  Virginia ;  and  the  lona  and  the  Delaware,  both 
seedlings  of  the  Catawba,  which  is  indigenous  to  North  Carolina. 

FUTURE    PROSPECTS. 

The  secession  of  the  States  and  its  consequences  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Virginia.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
she  had  been  pre-eminent  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  had  a  sys- 
tem of  labor  so  well  organized  as  to  insure  her  a  steady  influx  of 
wealth  as  long  as  that  system  could  be  preserved.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  struggle  in  the  race  for  progress  to  less  fortunate  States, 
conservatism  was  her  necessary  policy  ;  and  though  maintaining  her 
position  in  the  absolute,  she  was  falling  behind  in  the  relative. 
With  this  relative  decline  her  sensibilities  were  keenly  sharpened, 
and,  jealous  of  all  innovations,  she  barred  the  entrance  of  novelties 
in  political  economy,  and  even  in  agriculture.  Under  the  operation 
of  a  system  so  exclusive,  the  admission  of  improvements  of  exotic 
origin  was  almost  an  impossibility. 

Can  it  be  in  any  other  way  accounted  for  that  a  people  enjoying 
advantages  without  parallel  for  the  profitable  culture  of  the  grape 
should  have  ignored  the  very  existence  of  this  branch  of  field  indus- 
try, while  ten  or  twelve  other  States,  under  difficulties  that  no  skill 
can  entirely  overcome,  were  drawing  from  it  large  revenues  ?  They 
were  doing  more.  They  were  forwarding  a  moral  reformation,  in 
the  substitution  of  pure  wine,  as  a  cheap  and  nutritious  beverage, 
for  the  expensive  and  demoralizing  compounds  which,  under  the 
names  of  brandy,  beer,  imported  wines,  and  whiskey,  are  flooding 
the  country  with  crime  and  pauperism. 

But  never  wag  revolution  more  complete  than  has  resulted  from 
the  convulsions  of  the  war.  The  Old  Virginia  is  no  more  ;  and  the 
New  Virginia,  now  in  process  of  integration,  commences  her  career 
of  progress,  inheriting  every  advantage  enjoyed  by  her  predecessor, 
with  the  prestige  of  her  illustrious  record,  and  freed  from  the  shac- 
kles that  crippled  her  aspiring  energies  and  suppressed  her  noble 
impulses. 

The  fact  that  the  grape  zone  throughout  the  State  is  now  open  to 
purchasers,  on  terms  within  the  reach  of  any  industrious  farmer,  has 
burst  on  that  class  of  people  like  a  new  revelation,  and  a  movement 
of  immigration  has  begun,  which  will  go  on  increasing,  as  did  those 
to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California,  till  it  is  checked  only  by  an  exces- 
sive increase  in  the  value  of  lands  and  the  inducements  that  other 
southern  States  may  offer  to  draw  off  our  overflow. 
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Already  our  lines  of  travel  are  filling  with  earnest  men,  who  come 
among  us  not  as  scheming  capitalists,  prospecting  for  a  speculation 
or  a  monopoly,  but  as  settlers,  who  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  They  bring  the  moderate  proceeds  of  thrift  and 
industry  in  their  hands,  intent  on  securing  small  holdings,  which, 
with  the  thorough  tillage  that  this  class  of  farmers  always  practice, 
is  sufficient  for  their  expectations ;  and,  put  under  grape  culture, 
the  fascinating  attractions  of  which,  whether  previously  familiar  with 
it  or  not,  in  this  climate  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist,  will  become 
a  source  of  individual  wealth  and  a  contribution  to  general  pros- 
perity. 

Among  the  thousands  that  will  commence  vine  planting  in  our 
State,  not  many  are  possessed  of  practical  skill  in  the  business,  more 
than  our  old  planters  are,  to  whom  it  is  wholly  new;  but  the  immi- 
grant enters  on  his  undertaking  with  more  of  zeal  and  earnestness, 
and  a  fixed  resolution  that  it  shall  succeed.  He  starts  clear  of  those 
misgivings  and  prejudices  that  load  down  the  aboriginal,  whom 
nothing  will  disencumber  so  effectually  as  the  success  of  his  new 
rival,  of  which,  in  a  few  seasons,  he  will  see  palpable  evidence.  The 
old  proprietaire  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  on  this  branch 
of  culture,  since  he,  having  the  land,  cattle,  implements,  and  labor- 
ers, might  commence  it  with  little  or  no  expense  beyond  ihe  mere 
cost  of  the  vines. 

He  cannot  expect  at  once  to  strike  into  the  system  of  culture 
which  shall  prove  in  all  respects  the  best  adapted  to  our  markets, 
soil,  and  climate.  We  must  of  necessity  partially  adopt  that  of 
northern  groweis,  including  their  cumbrous  and  costly  methods  of 
planting,  pruning,  and  training ;  but  after  a  few  seasons'  experience, 
collated  in  journals  devoted  to  this  interest,  we  shall  slide  into  a 
system  of  our  own,  which  will  dispense  with  forcing-houses,  nurse- 
ries, and  trellises,  and  enable  us  at  once  to  realize  the  wealth  that 
is  stored  in  the  soil,  and  to  produce  the  rarest  grapes,  the  best 
wines,  and  most  wholesome  edible,  at  a  fourth  of  their  present  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

For  the  value  of  the  grape  is  not  limited  to  its  use  for  dessert,  nor 
even  as  the  material  for  wine  and  brandies.  It  must  enter  largely 
into  our  system  of  political  economy,  not  less  important  as  an  edible 
than  a  potable ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter, 
it  will  take  its  place  here  as  a  meat  for  the  million,  as  it  has  been 
for  ages  in  all  the  grape  growing  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Its  hygienic  properties  also  are  now  so  generally  recognized,  that 
Yicinities  of  favorite  vineyards  are  visited  by  health-seeking  thou- 
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sands,  who  find  in  the  grape-cure  a  means  of  restoration  more 
agreeable,  and  perhaps  more  certain,  than  in  sulphurated  waters, 
or  the  more  nauseous  compounds  of  the  apothecary.  (Flagg, 
page  181.) 

At  this  juncture  a  plain,  untechnical  manual  on  grape  culture  and 
wine-making  in  the  South  would  be  of  infinite  value.  But  such  a 
book  cannot  be  written  till  we  have  an  experience,  sufficiently  long 
and  varied,  on  which  to  base  it.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  if 
founded  on  theories  and  guesses.  Out  of  the  thirty  or  forty  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  now  in  print,  the  only  one  that  can  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Virginia  planter  is  that  by  George  Husman,  of  Missouri. 
He  gives  his  experience,  beginning  as  a  small  planter,  till  he 
becomes  a  wealthy  vintner,  and  includes  in  it  tables  of  expenditures 
and  income,  and  statistics  in  several  branches,  that  will  be  useful  to 
the  beginner,  because  it  is  the  experience  of  a  planter  in  our  own 
latitude,  though  it  cannot  be  said  our  own  climate. 

He  adds,  also,  the  most  intelligible  directions  for  wine-making 
that  are  in  print;  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  operation  is  as 
necessary  to  the  wine-grower  as  the  knowledge  of  cider-making  is  to 
the  proprietor  of  an  apple  farm.  Some  useful  hints  may  be  found, 
also,  in  a  book  by  A.  S.  Fuller  ;  but  if  taken  as  a  general  guide  it 
will  only  lead  to  error.  Mr.  Fuller  is  an  expert  at  book-making, 
and  can  weave  a  volume  out  of  very  slender  materials,  for  he  has 
had  no  experience  south  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  confess- 
ing he  knows  nothing  of  wine-making  himself,  he  curtly  dismisses 
the  subject  by  saying  that  it  is  a  branch  with  which  the  wine-maker 
has  no  concern.  He  is  greatly  in  error.  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  vine  culture  successfully,  the  grower  must  be  able  to  dispose  of. 
his  crops  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  if  he  has  no  means  of  convert- 
ing his  produce  into  wine,  he  will  have  to  sell  it  in  the  bunch  to  the 
nearest  factory  at  such  a  price  as  they  choose  to  ofi"er  him.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  the  vine-grower  that  he  should  be  able  to  convert  his 
crop  into  wine,  that  he  may  store  it  in  his  cellar  or  sell  it  at  once, 
as  he  chooses,  as  it  is  to  the  farmer  that  he  should  thresh  out  and 
clean  his  grain  before  he  can  sell  it  to  the  miller. 

His  chapter  on  grafting  is  delusive,  also.  He  treats  the  subject 
as  if  scions  of  any  variety  would  unite  with  stocks  of  any  other 
variety,  whereas  a  union  is  impracticable  unless  both  of  them,  in 
organic  structure,  are  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity.  If  he  were 
practical,  he  would  have  known  that  the  more  succulent  will  not 
unite  with  the  more  fibrous,  and  to  have  been  a  proper  guide  he 
should  have  classified  the  varieties  with  respect  to  their  affinities, 
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instead  of  leaving  the  new  planter  to  purchase  this  knowledge  at  the 
cost  of  repeated  disappointments. 


PART  11. 

NOTHING  DIFFICULT  IN  GKAPE  CULTURE. 
This  essay,  prepared  for  an  occasion,  is  necessarily  too  brief  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  manual.  If,  in  a  few  strokes  of  outline,  it 
sketches  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  grape  culture 
in  our  State,  and  removes  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  will  be  likely 
to  embarrass  the  beginner,  it  does  all  that  the  author  at  present  has 
in  view.  In  all  enterprises  the  most  formidable  obstacles  are  found 
at  the  commencement.  When  the  first  step  is  taken,  future  impedi- 
ments disappear  as  they  approach.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  mystery.  The  most  ignorant  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of 
vegetable  life,  and  he  who  can  grow  a  cabbage  can  cultivate  a  vine. 
Nothing  is  required  during  the  first  year  for  the  one  more  than  for 
the  other.  The  knowledge  of  pruning,  training,  and  all  subsequent 
treatment,  will  come  by  the  time  it  is  called  for  as  naturally  as  that 
of  how  to  gather  the  clusters  and  eat  the  fruit.  A  few  dollars 
spent  every  year  in  field  and  garden  literature  will  discover  to 
the  vine  grower  in  his  vineyard  a  constant  succession  of  new 
delights  ;  it  will  instruct  him,  besides,  in  those  operations  that  are 
needed  to  make  it  lucrative  also. 

SOIL    AND    SITUATION. 

He  need  not  be  fastidious  in  selecting  any  particular  soil,  for 
those  apparently  the  most  barren  may  contain  the  constituent  ele- 
ments most  favorable  to  the  production  of  fruit ;  and  if  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  plant,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  choose 
wrong  as  right.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  one  absolute 
requirement,  that  the  soil  must  be  porous,  and  therefore  dry.  Grapes 
will  be  worthless  if  any  part  of  the  root  strikes  into  water-soaked 
ground.  Hill  sides  not  too  steep  are  often  chosen,  but  they  are 
preferable  in  our  climate,  only  because  they  afford  natural  drainage  ; 
for  water  not  immediately  absorbed  runs  off  them.  Level  or  slightly 
rolling  lands  are  best  if  the  drainage  is  perfect ;  but  if  a  slope  is 
chosen,  it  is  no  matter  here  to  what  point  of  the  compass  it  inclines. 
He  must  plough  deep ;  less  then  twenty  inches  is  too  shallow  ; 
two  feet  is  better.  The  season  for  planting  is  from  leaf-fall  in 
October,  at  any  time  the  ground  is  in  working  order,  till  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  earlier  during  this  period  the  better. 
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WHAT  VARIETIES  TO  PLANT. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  object  of  planting  is  profit.  It  is  an  im- 
portant question,  then,  what  varieties  will  best  secure  this  end.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  this  selection  if  all  the  points  on 
which  profit  depends  could  be  found  combined  in  any  one  variety  ; 
but  excepting  the  lona,  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, there  is  not  one  in  the  whole  range  of  native  grapes  that 
possesses  more  than  three  out  of  the  eight  points  of  excellence 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  grape.  The  object,  then, 
must  be  to  discover  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  number  in 
the  highest  degree,  not  forgetting,  however,  that  the  consumer  has 
little  or  no  critical  discrimination,  and  is  guided  by  appearances  only, 
for  his  taste  is  yet  undisciplined. 

In  the  vineyards  of  old  countries  the^]  experience  of  ages  has 
decided  this  question  for  the  planter.  Every  diverse  district  has 
its  appropriate  variety,  to  the  growth  of  which  more  than  to  any 
other  experience  for  many  generations  has  proved  it  to  be  favor- 
able, and  the  planting  of  any  other  variety  is  never  thought  of. 
But  we  are  striking  out  a  new  path,  and  for  some  years  to  come 
the  business  of  grape-growing  in  A^irginia  will  be  partly  experi- 
mental, particularly  as  regards  the  varieties  to  plant. 

The  excellence  of  a  grape  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is — 

First.  Exempt  from  disease. 

Second.  Productive. 

Third.  Suitable  for  table. 

Fourth.   Suitable  for  wine. 

Fifth.  Firm  on  its  peduncle. 

Six.   Strong  in  saccharine. 

Seven.  Rich  in  flavoring  acids. 

Eight.  Small  in  seed,  skin  thin,  pulp  dissolvable,  and  large  in 
bunch  and  berry. 

PIONEER    CDLTURISTS. 

Spasmodic  efforts  were  made  in  vine  culture  by  every  new  colony 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  to  that  of  William  Penn  ;  but  the 
sterner  requirements  of  daily  food  and  protection  from  savages 
permitted  no  permanent  success  to  any.  No  foreign  variety  was 
cultivated  long  enough  to  become  naturalized,  and  science  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  methods  we  now  possess  of  improving  and  per- 
fecting native  ones.  The  first  that  came  into  general  favor  was  an 
accidental  seedling,  afterwards  named  Isabella.  It  made  a  fair  wine, 
and  was  an  agreeable  acquisition  as  a  table  fruit.     But  it  was  not 
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till  the  Catawba  came  into  notice  that  vine-growing  in  America  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  lucrative  branch  of  field  industry.  The 
development  of  its  qualities  as  a  wine  grape  is  due  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  enterprise  was  rewarded  with  fame  and 
fortune,  derived  from  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  of  several  hundred 
acres  made  into  wine.  But  later  experience  proves  that  latitudes 
only  so  far  north  as  Ohio  can  never  be  made  the  home  of  the  grape. 
Neither  the  Isabella  nor  the  Catawba  are  any  longer  planted  there 
with  profit.  The  seasons  are  too  short,  and  there  is  not  sun  enough 
to  ripen  tbem.  The  rot  and  mildew  have  swept  away  the  vineyards 
of  these  two  grapes,  and  coarser,  hardier,  and  therefore  inferior, 
varieties  have  taken  their  place.  The  Concord,  and  Ives,  and 
Hartford,  will  flourish  where  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Norton,  Dela- 
ware, and  lona,  will  blight  and  defoliate,  and  it  is  on  such  varieties 
as  the  former,  which  can  develop  none  of  the  higher  properties  that 
give  strength  and  flavor  to  the  grape,  that  the  Northern  grower 
will  have  to  depend  as  long  as  he  may  continue  to  persevere  against 
climatic  impossibilities. 

PROFIT   FROM   WIXE,    NOT    FRriT. 

A  first-class  wine  grape  is  rarely  eligible  for  the  table,  and  a 
grape  may  be  excellent  in  dessert,  yet  make  very  indifferent  wine. 
The  varieties  that  approximate,  among  native  vines,  this  dual  per- 
fection are  the  lona,  Delaware,  and  Catawba,  and  the  beginner  can 
run  no  hazard  in  planting  as  largely  of  these  as  his  means  will 
permit. 

But  it  is  on  the  wine-producing  qualities  of  this  fruit  that  the 
planter  on  any  extensive  scale  must  depend  for  his  income.  The 
grape,  as  a  table  fruit,  will  soon  be  so  abundant  that  the  price  it 
will  brincr  in  that  form  will  be  less  than  it  is  worth  in  wine,  and 
only  small  producers  and  those  near  local  centres  will  market  their 
vintage  in  other  shape  than  wine.  In  this  form  it  pays  a  large  in- 
terest on  keeping,  and  no  waste  nor  risk  can  occur  by  transporta- 
tion ;  and  he  has  the  choice  either  to  work  his  own  wine-press  or  to 
sell  his  grapes  by  the  vintage  to  the  factories  that  will  spring  into 
existence  in  every  locality  where  there  are  vineyards  enough  to 
create  the  need  of  them. 

consumers'    taste    UXZDrCATED. 

The  variety  highest  in  popular  favor  in  all  grape-growing  districts 
north  of  the  proper  grape  zone  is  the  Concord,  a  seedling  of  the 
Isabella.     In  hardiness,  productiveness,  and  magnificence  of  bunch 
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and  berry,  it  is  unequalled,  and  for  these  qualities  it  will  continue 
to  be  most  profitable  grape  that  can  be  planted  till  the  plentitude, 
and  therefore  cheapness,  of  the  finer  varieties  shall  have  disciplined 
the  palate  of  the  consumer  to  discriminate  between  its  flat  and 
insipid  juices  and  the  vinous,  exhilarating  properties  of  the  lona  and 
the  Delaware.  The  most  gluttonous  of  animals  will  luxuriate  on 
corn  meal,  and  never  dream  of  the  farina  of  Gallego  ;  but  accustom 
him  awhile  to  the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  and  he  will  loudly  complain 
of  the  distastefulness  of  his  former  diet.  The  Concord  cannot  hold 
its  place  when  the  general  taste  has  become  critical  by  cultivation ; 
and  though  the  planter  will  do  well  to  place  it  first  on  his  list,  and 
give  it  one-sixth  of  his  acreage  on  commencing,  it  is  but  a  third- 
class  fruit,  and  he  must  not  reckon  on  its  bringing,  by  the  time  it 
will  be  in  bearing,  more  than  five  cents  per  pound  for  the  fruit  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  for  wine ;  but  even  tiiis  low  price  will 
pay  him  well,  for  its  tonnage  per  acre  is  marvellous. 

PROFITABLE  ONLY  IN  ITS  PROPER  ZONE. 

But  hardy  as  the  Concord  is,  it  is  quite  a  different  grape  grown 
in  the  proper  grape  climate,  to  that  grown  in  higher  latitudes.  I 
cut  hundreds  of  bunches  from  my  vines  in  Henrico  this  vintage  that 
weighed  sixteen  to  nineteen  ounces  each.  They  were  double  and 
triple  shouldered,  and  in  berry  were  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  juice  went  far  to  compensate  for  its  lack  of  cha- 
racter. 

It  will  be  the  universal  experience  that  every  degree  of  southing, 
as  far  at  least  as  our  southern  boundary,  brings  so  great  an  im- 
provement to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  northern-grown  produce 
will  have  no  standing  in  the  market,  and  large  districts  now  teeming 
with  flourishing  vineyards  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  former 
staples  whenever  the  South  shall  be  fully  awake  to  its  superior  ad- 
vantages. 

EXPERIMENTAL    PATCH. 

It  would  be  imprudent  in  a  planter  at  the  outset  to  invest  largely 
in  any  variety  that  has  not  been  well  proved,  but  in  addition  to 
those  he  may  select  as  staples,  he  should  cultivate  an  experimental 
patch,  in  which  he  may  plant  from  two  to  five  each  of  those  varie- 
ties that  promise  well,  but  have  not  yet  been  tested  in  the  South. 
Among  them  he  may  find  that  some  are  well  worth  extending,  and 
as  he  may  multiply  by  propagation  the  few  he  has  of  them,  till,  in 
three  years,  their  progeny  will  be  tens  of  thousands,  he  may  set  out 
a  large  vineyard  of  any  variety  so  distinguished  without  further  cost. 
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VARIETIES    RECOMMENDED,   AND    THEIR    CHARACTER. 

Mj  experience  of  three  years  ia  Henrico,  in  ray  staple  vineyard 
and  my  test  patch,  warrants  me  in  recommending  to  beginners  the 
following  selections,  in  the  given  proportions,  out  of  every  thou- 
sand : 

150  Concords, 

150  lonas, 

150  Delawares, 

150  Catawbas. 

150  Norton's  Virginia, 

100  Ives'  Seedling, 

50  Hartford  Prolific, 

50  Black  Hamburgh, 

50  Herbemont. 


1,000  " 

Concords  have  a  standing  among  buyers,  both  as  a  fruit  and  as 
a  wine.  They  will  pay  more  for  an  inferior  grape  that  they  know 
than  for  a  first-class  they  do  not  know;  and  judged  by  the  appear- 
ance alone,  no  grape  finds  a  readier  sale. 

The  Delaware  has  been  proved  fur  many  years,  and  yields  an 
exquisite  wine.  It  is  also  well  known  in  the  market,  and  sells  for 
three  values  of  Catawba  or  Concord.  European  wines  that  sell  for 
fabulous  prices  are  really  no  better,  but  in  age,  than  the  Delaware. 
As  a  table  fruit  the  berry  is  too  small  to  be  popular,  but  it  is  unsur- 
passed in  aroma  and  exhilarating  vinosity. 

The  qualities  of  the  Catawba  have  for  a  few  years  past  been 
greatly  disparaged  for  no  other  cause  than  that  north  of  Virginia  it 
is  found  to  have  wandered  from  home;  and  in  those  latitudes,  ex- 
cept in  seasons  unusually  favorable  to  vintage,  has  either  rotted  or 
remained  green  till  it  dropped.  The  value  of  its  wine,  grown  in  its 
proper  climate,  is  three  times  that  of  the  Concord,  but  so  much  has 
latterly  been  made  from  unripe  fruit  that  it  has  lest  its  character. 
It  is  a  grape  of  North  Carolina  origin,  and  in  its  proper  climate 
vill  resume  its  position  as  one  of  our  best  standard  varieties  both 
for  market  and  for  wine. 

In  the  Norton,  which  is  indigenous  to  Virginia,  we  have  a  wine 
grape  of  the  very  first  class.  It  is  already  on  the  European  market 
lists,  and  the  red  wines  of  Portugal  and  France  are  now  so  difficult 
to  be  had  pure  that  in  no  long  time  we  shall  grow  this  vine  as  our 
principal  staple ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient 
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supply,  it  will  supercede  the  stuff  now  concocted  and  sold  as  Port 
and  Burgundy.  Its  berry  is  as  small  as  a  pea,  and  is  unsuited  for 
a  table  fruit. 

The  Ives  needs  further  proof  of  the  great  merit  claimed  for  its 
■wine.  Plants  are  much  in  demand  by  northern  planters  who  have 
tested  it.  My  own  have  fruited  well  this  season,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it  in  wine.  They  who  have,  speak  highly  of  its  character,  and 
place  it  next  below  the  Norton,  with  the  same  characteristics;  but, 
judging  from  its,  fruit,  which  is  even  below  the  Concord,  it  must  be 
very  inferior  to  the  Norton. 

The  Hartford  has  but  one  merit — it  ripens  the  1st  of  August, 
and  sells  well  because  it  is  first  in  market.  Its  wine  is  worth  little 
but  to  mix. with  others. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  is  a  foreign  grape  of  the  very  highest 
character.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  northern  States  in  cold 
graperies  (they  are  glass  houses,  but  not  artificially  heated),  and 
sells  readily  at  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  accoriing  to  the  supply.  In  our  climate  it  will  flourish  in 
open  culture,  and,  unless  struck  by  a  hail-storm,  is  as  sure  a  crop 
as  many  varieties  that  are  classed  as  hardy.  He  who  has  never 
eaten  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburghs  has  claims  on  our  commisera- 
tion. 

The  Herbemoxt  has  not  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  South  to 
determine  its  exact  place,  but  it  has  many  points  of  excellence,  and 
cannot  fail  to  take  high  rank.  It  is  suited  both  for  table  and 
wine. 

Of  the  loNA,  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung,  both  in  its  favor 
and  against  it,  that  I  am  diflident  to  speak  of  it  from  only  my  own 
experience  in  the  South,  and  I  can  hear  of  no  one  else  who  has 
fruited  it.  It  did  not  prosper  with  me  in  the  North;  some  of  its 
fruit  rotted,  and  its  leaves  dropped  oflf,  but  what  fruit  was  left  was 
of  rare  quality.  I  have  now  in  Henrico  three  hundred  in  their 
second  year  of  bearing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the 
fruit,  both  for  table  and  for  wine,  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
native  grapes  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  would  take  a  connois- 
seur keener  than  myself  to  distinguish  it  from  Frontignac  grown 
under  glass.  I  have  not  proved  it  long  enough  to  be  confident  of 
its  exemption  from  disease,  but  last  year  and  the  present  it  has  been 
as  free  from  ailment  of  any  sort  as  the  Concord;  the  other  seven 
points  of  excellence  it  possesses  in  the  highest  degree.  I  expect  to 
see  it  established  in  the  South  as  the  exclusive  staple  for  white 
wine,  as  1  do  Norton's  Virginia  for  a  red. 
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COST   OF    A   VINEYARD. 

The  chief  expenditure  in  planting  a  vineyard  in  the  usual  manner 
is  for  plants  and  trellis,  but  the  latter  is  not  needed  till  the  second 
year,  and  poles  may  be  used  instead,  if  the  planter  can  cut  them  in 
his  own  woods ;  the  trellis  is  more  economical,  even  then,  in  the 
end.  The  preparatory  tillage  costs  no  more  than  for  wheat,  nor 
does  the  vine  need  richer  land.  The  number  of  plants  to  the  acre 
depends  on  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Forty-eight  square  feet  to 
each  plant,  making  about  nine  hundred  to  the  acre,  is  enough  for 
feeble  growers  like  the  Rebecca  and  the  Delaware.  Vigorous  grow- 
ers like  the  Concord  should  have  seventy-two  feet,  making  about 
six  hundred  to  the  acre.  The  trellis  for  an  acre  will  vary  with  facil- 
ities for  obtaining  materials.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
posts  and  wire  will  cost  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. It  is  my  practice  to  plant  all  varieties  in  rows  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  plants  in  the  row  at  six  feet  distance.  It  takes  just  half 
the  length  of  trellis  that  would  be  needed  if  the  rows  were  six  feet 
apart  and  plants  twelve  feet  distance  in  the  row.  This  method 
gives  ample  room  for  the  spread  of  roots,  for  working  the  vines,  and 
the  passage  of  carts.  It  is  better  than  giving  to  each  plant  an  exact 
square  for  its  area,  and  the  vineyard  is  uniform  throughout. 

The  cost  of  a  thousand  first-class  plants,  as  given  in  another  place, 
will  vary  greatly  from  each  other  in  price,  but  will  average  about 
twenty-five  cents  each,  and  as  six  hundred  plant  an  acre,  the  cost 
in  establishing  such  a  vineyard  will  be  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  dollars  before  it  yields  an  income,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
industry  and  economizing  habits  of  the  planter. 

INCOME. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  grape  culture  into  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  other  States,  will  be  also  the  history  of  it  in  Virginia. 
The  land-owners  will  look  on  with  skeptical  indifference  till  they 
see  that  the  earnest  men  who  have  taken  up  patches  of  land  in  their 
neighborhood  are  drawing  a  larger  revenue  from  twenty  acres  than 
they  are  able  to  draw  from  five  hundred.  They  must,  sooner  or 
later,  follow  their  lead  or  be  crowded  out,  and,  late  and  reluctantly, 
they  will  become  vine-planters  too.  They  can  nowhere  get  their 
plants  so  well  as  from  their  new  neighbors,  and  must  purchase  to 
begin  with  from  those  who  were  first  in  the  field ;  for  there  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  plant  a  vineyard  in  the  South  with  trees 
raised  in  the   nurseries   of  the   North.     Unacclimated  plants  are 
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thrown  back  by  defoliating  prematurely,  and  they  rarely  recover 
the  shock  of  so  severe  a  dislocation. 

The  first  income  to  the  beginner  will  then  be  from  the  young 
plants  he  has  made  from  layers  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  plant- 
ing. If  he  obtained  first-class  plants,  he  will  have  at  least  two  young 
vines  from  each  of  the  plants  he  purchased,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
sell  them,  they  will  pay  him  at  least  the  price  of  his  first  outlay  in 
plants ;  but  they  are  worth  as  much  to  him  as  to  any  one  else,  and 
he  will  do  better  to  extend  his  vineyards  by  planting  them  himself. 
At  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  has  multiplied  his  plants  in  like 
manner  and  proportion ;  besides  which  he  will  now  have  cuttings, 
and  the  means  through  them  of  extending  his  nursery  indefinitely, 
till  he  has  plants  for  sale  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  third  year  his 
fruit  comes  in,  and  he  may  thenceforth  reckon  on  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing income  from  this  double  source  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  per  acre,  depending  more  on  the  character 
of  the  man  than  on  fortuitous  circumstances.  They  who  enter 
earliest  into  grape  culture  in  any  locality  will  profit  by  being  the 
longest  without  competitors  in  the  sale  of  plants,  for  in  the  first  few 
years  of  its  introduction,  as  has  been  the  case  with  all  other  profit- 
able crops,  a  greater  income  will  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  plants 
than  from  the  sale  of  fruit. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  has  before  been  noticed  that  the  South  has  scarcely  a  grape 
literature  at  all,  and  that  of  the  Xorth,  both  permanent  and  period- 
ical, is  substantially  nothing  but  the  detail  of  a  constant  struggle 
against  the  laws  of  nature.  A  manual  of  grape  culture  by  a  prac- 
titioner in  Lapland  would  strike  us  at  once  as  an  absurdity.  It  is 
only  in  degree  that  it  is  less  absurd  for  a  Virginia  planter  to  take 
for  his  guide  a  book  by  a  New  England  culturist,  or  that  a  New 
England  planter  should  adopt  as  his  hand-book  the  Laplander's 
detail  of  the  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  producing  something 
which  he  calls  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

In  Virginia  the  climate  is  not  adverse,  but  genial.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  no  strife  with  inclement  seasons;  they  are  of  just  the 
duration  and  just  the  temperature  that  perfection  in  grape  culture 
requires.  The  grape,  therefore,  is  our  natural  staple,  and  in  half  a 
generation  vineyards  will  cover  a  greater  breadth  of  acreage  than 
wheat,  and  this  without  encroaching  on  our  wheat  lands ;  for  grapes 
will  flourish  best  on  land  that  cannot  be  put  under  wheat  croppage, 
both  on  account  of  its  roughness  and  because  the  constituent  ele- 
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ments  of  soils  in  which  the  finest  grapes  are  grown  are  not  adapted 
for  wheat,  and  are  insufficient  for  its  sustenance. 

The  rampant-growing  and  heavy-wooded  varieties  we  are  obliged, 
in  the  outset,  to  borrow  from  the  North  will  be  gradually  dropped, 
till  the  last  disappears  from  among  us,  and  we  shall  as  gradually 
have  naturalized  selections  from  those  European  varieties  which 
centuries  of  cultivation  has  established  as  the  best  of  their  kind,  in 
competition  with  which  we  shall  have  improved  and  perfected  the 
few  indigenous  to  our  own  soil,  that  rival  the  foreign  varieties,  and 
experience  will  narrow  down  the  range  to  a  very  few  staples,  and 
the  habits  of  those  that  are  retained  Till  determine  the  best  mode 
of  culture.  Experience  of  our  own  will  establish  a  culture  of  our 
own. 

Dwarf  culture  cannot  be  practiced  on  the  popular  northern  varie- 
ties without  effectual  root-pruning  also.  They  are  too  wild  and  un- 
governable to  be  kept  dwarfed,  but  on  the  finer  varieties,  suited  to 
our  climate,  I  see  no  reason  why  souche  training  should  not  succeed 
as  well  in  Virginia  as  it  does  in  California  and  in  France.  Indeed, 
I  am  so  confident  in  its  success  that  I  shall  adopt  it  wholly  myself, 
for  I  believe  that  dwarfing  the  grape,  and  the  new  mode  of  culture, 
of  which  dwarfing  is  only  a  part,  will  work  a  far  more  beneficial 
change  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  cheapness  of  its  produce,  than 
dwarfing  the  pear  has  in  that  fruit. 

By  this  method  of  planting  it  is  less  expensive  to  cover  an  acre 
■with  five  thousand  vines  than  to  put  in  an  acre  of  so  many  cabbage 
plants,  and  the  post-planting  tillage  by  plough,  hoe,  and  cultivator, 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  corn ;  and  by  this  method  of  training,  all  the 
expenses  of  nurseries,  stakes,  trellises,  and  hand-training,  which 
have  heretofore  comprised  nine-tenths  of  the  cost  of  grape  culture 
will  be  economized. 


[In  our  n^xt  issue  we  will  call  attention  to  a  few  points  in  this 
admirable  essay,  to  which  we  feel  unwilling  to  give  our  unqualified 
assent.     Too  much  credit,  however,  cannot  be  given  it  in  the  main. 

Ed.] 


G.  P.  DELPLA.TXE,  in  The  Jlorticulturist,  says  :  to  preserve  grapes, 
gather  them  when  fully  ripe,  and  pack  in  triple  layers  in  oats  which 
have  been  previously  scalded  and  dried,  letting  the  oats  at  the  top 
and  bottom  be  at  least  four  inches  in  depth ;  keep  in  a  cold  room. 
VOL.  IV — 4 
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lousrljoli  Jlrpnrtiiunt. 


Domestic   Poultry. 

Mr.  Editor, — More  than  twelve  months  since,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  to  your  many  readers,  that  farmers  and  gardeners  might 
make  the  cultivation  of  "  Domestic  Poultry  "  exceedingly  profitable. 
Another  year's  experience  has  fully  confirmed  that  opinion;  and 
now  I  unhesitatingly  advise  all  who  can  do  so  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

Like  every  other  enterprise  the  rearing  of  poultry  will  require 
strict  attention  to  details,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  the 
necessary  time,  need  expect  no  success.  A  sloven  fails  in  every- 
thing, for  want  of  system,  and  deserves  to  fail. 

Skillful  farmers  and  gardeners  are  particular  in  the  selection  of 
their  seeds,  trees,  vines,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  their  soils  and  fertilizers, 
and  thus  ensure  good  products.  The  poulterer  has  only  to  adopt  a 
similar  system  to  ensure  success. 

THE   BEST    BREED. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  tested  most  of  the  fancy 
breeds  known  in  this  country,  and  have  discarded  all  but  one, 
because  of  certain  defects  which  rendered  them  unsuited  to  my  pur- 
poses, my  object  being  to  secure  good  layers  and  sitters — birds  that 
•were  large,  meaty,  and  hardy — that  were  industrious  without  being 
mischievous,  good  feeders  without  being  gourmands. 

Both  English  and  Northern  poulterers  speak  highly  of  two  or 
three  French  varieties  for  table  use  and  laying  qualities;  but  they 
are  non-sitters,  and  their  young  are  delicate  and  difiicult  to  raise. 
For  general  utility,  the  pure  Brahma,  dark  or  light,  is  the  bird  of 
all  others  for  Virginia  farm-yards.  With  ordinary  care,  the  Brah- 
mas  furnish  more  eggs,  the  year  round,  than  the  White  Face  Black 
Spanish,  Leghorn,  or  Creves,  and  will  raise  treble  the  number  of 
chicks.  They  are  hardier,  less  mischievous,  grow  quicker  and 
larger,  and  are  far  less  liable  to  roup,  gapes,  and  other  diseases. 
They  sit  well,  make  admirable  mothers,  the  pullets  lay  earlier  than 
any  other  breed  with  which  I  am  acquainted — and  their  young  grow 
off  more  rapidly,  and  suff'er  less  in  fledging. 

In  February  last  I  turned  out  a  few  "  clutches  "  of  Brahmas,  and 
as  an  experiment,  let  them  "  rough  it "  in  the  snow  and  ice,  taking 
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care  to  feed  them  liberally,  and  give  them  comfortable  lodgings. 
They  grew  oft'  like  mushrooms;  and  in  July  several  of  the  pullets 
commenced  laying.  Some  of  their  eggs  were  set  under  old  hens, 
and  hatched  well.  The  young  grew  rapidly  and  were  healthy ;  and 
I  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  eggs  from  several  of  the  pullets  before 
Christmas,  but  unluckily  they  fell  a  prey  to  despoilers  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  December,  and  became  food  for  depredators,  who  pre- 
ferred stealing  to  working.  A  large  family  of  beautiful  pure  Brah- 
mas,  that  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  would  not  have  purchased  on 
the  day  of  the  14th  ult.,  disappeared  that  night,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  newly-made  American  citizens  of  African  descent,  leav- 
ing '"'■  nary  one''  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sad  fate.  Had  they  been 
taken  by  fanciers,  who  could  have  appreciated  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  treated  them  accordingly,  I  should  have  regretted  my  loss  the 
less,  believing  that  others  would  be  gainers;  but  to  have  the  necks 
of  such  birds  wrung  by  ordinary  chicken  thieves,  makes  me  almost 
wish  that  I  could  act  as  hangsman,  to  rid  the  world  of  such  vile 
pests. 

HINTS    ON    REARING. 

In  former  numbers  I  have  given  your  readers  full  descriptions  of 
a  hennery,  sitting  boxes,  coops,  etc.,  and  remedies  for  ordinary  dis- 
eases which  occasionally  appear  in  well  regulated  poultry  yards. 
Let  me  here  repeat,  that  cleanliness,  sound  food,  pure,  fresh  water 
and  dust-baths  are  essential.  Where  poultry  have  warm,  well-ven- 
tilated lodging-rooms  (if  they  are  Brahmas),  they  will  lay  as  regu- 
larly in  winter  as  in  spring.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hatching  out 
the  young  every  month  in  the  year,  and  I  have  found  no  dilliculty  in 
rearing  them.  My  plan  has  been  to  keep  the  chicks  in  a  warm,  dry 
location,  where  they  could  get  the  sun  and  air,  and  yet  be  kept  out 
of  the  morning  dews  and  fogs,  as  well  as  the  rains.  For  a  few  days 
after  they  are  hatched  I  have  fed  them  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  well 
mixed  with  dry  corn  or  oat  meal,  feeding  every  two  hours,  and 
always  on  fresh  food.  After  that,  I  have  fed  on  hard  crumbs,  .-^oaked 
wheat,  boiled  potatoes,  raw  hominy,  or  grits,  and  grass  and  raw 
cabbage  leaves,  cut  very  fine.  In  their  water  vessel  I  sprinkle  a 
little  pulverized  copperas,  every  other  day,  as  a  tonic,  and  twice  a 
week  I  put  into  the  water  a  few  drops  of  camphor.  I  also  give  them, 
every  other  day,  a  little  boiled  fresh  beef,  cut  veryjfine,  and  such  worms 
and  insects  as  may  conveniently  be  obtained  in  the  garden.  If  they 
become  infested  with  vermin,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  mix  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  gill  of  water,  and  with  this  mixture  anoint 
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them  under  their  wings,  and  about  their  heads  and  necks.     A  few 

applications  disposes  of  the  intruders,  and  once  clear  of  them,  they 
are  apt  to  keep  so.  I  prefer  this  application  to  grease,  because  the 
latter  is  too  chilling  in  early  spring  or  winter.  Weakly,  delicate 
birds  produce  vermin.  Fat,  strong,  healthy  fowls  are  rarely  annoyed 
by  them. 

THE    PURE   BRAHMA 

Is  far  more  hardy  and  prolific  than  the  cross  on  the  White  Cochin, 
which  has  been  extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  South  and 
W^est.  The  "cross"  makes  fine,  showy  fowls,  very  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  often  very  tall,  but  they  are  less  industrious  than 
the  pure  breed,  more  inclined  to  sit,  are  not  as  good  layers,  and  are 
more  timid  as  mothers.  The  "fluff"  of  the  "cross"  is  pure  white  to 
the  skin.  The  "  fluff"  of  the  pure  breed  is  cloudy  beneath  the  surface. 

In  England,  where  the  Brahmas  have  been  bred  to  great  perfec- 
tion, the  "  standard  of  excellence  "  is  very  particular  as  to  feather. 
Every  bird  must  have  a  tripple  or  pea-comb,  yellow  legs  well  covered 
with  feathers  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  full  breast,  etc. ;  but  judges  and 
fanciers  do  not  entirely  agree  as  to  the  shades  of  feather  as  marks 
of  excellence.  Pure  birds  may  have  single  combs,  and  need  not 
necessarily  have  identically  the  same  feather,  but  it  were  best  to 
determine  upon  desirable  "points,"  and  then  breed  to  them,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  tlic  young  chicks  are  apt  to  take  their  combs 
and  feather  from  the  cock. 

I  sincerely  trust  thf^t  Southern  fanciers  may  adopt  a  "  standard 
of  excellence  "  for  their  exhibition  birds,  and  that  State  Fairs,  in 
the  future,  will  award  premiums  in  accordance  with  that  standard. 

FEEDING. 

Change  of  food  is  essential  to  the  health  of  fowls,  and  all  the  food 
they  have  should  be  sound  and  fresh.  The  best  wheat  is  the  cheap- 
est and  healthiest,  for  a  constancy.  My  laying  and  breeding  hens 
were  fed  generally,  in  the  morning,  on  boiled  potatoes,  mashed, 
■with  a  little  corn  meal  mixed  ;  at  noon,  on  soaked  wheat;  at  night, 
on  corn,  or  hominy,  or  dry  wheat,  taking  care  not  to  over  feed  them 
either  in  the  morning  or  at  midday.  In  addition,  I  gave  them  fresh 
cabbage  leaves  or  grass,  and  often  allowed  them  the  run  of  the 
garden  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  each  yard  I  kept  a  constant  supply 
of  burnt  or  pulverized  oyster  shells,  to  which  they  had  free  access. 
In  their  water  vessels  I  gave  them  a  little  copperas  every  day  or 
two,  and  twice  every  week  I  gave  them  a  few  drops  of  camphor.  In 
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addition,  I  gave  them,  every  fourth  day,  boiled  beef  or  mutton,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  rarely  ever  had  a  sick  or  droopy  fowl. 

THE    PROFITS. 

I  will  not  give  the  exact  profits  on  my  poultry  for  the  present 
year,  because  all  who  go  into  the  business  may  not  succeed  so  well. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  besides  rearing  about  seven  hundred  chick. 
ens,  having  all  the  eggs  my  family  could  use,  getting  more  thaa 
enough  of  the  very  best  manure  for  my  garden  of  three  acres,  pay- 
ing for  an  abundance  of  good  merchantable  wheat  to  feed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hens  till  next  June,  and  leaving  a  cash  surplus  to 
their  credit,  I  involuntarily  supplied  a  gang  of  adventurous  freed- 
men  with  over  two  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  Brahmas  that  my 
eyes  ever  beheld.  If  our  farmers  and  gardeners  can  do  as  well  as  I 
did,  until  the  sons  of  Ham  made  their  descent  upon  me,  I  am  sure 
they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  poultry  investments. 

FOR    TABLE    USE, 

In  early  spring,  young  Brahmas  are  excellent.  When  six  or 
eight  weeks  old  they  are  delicious  for  broiling ;  and  at  four  and  five 
months  they  make  admirable  roasters.  I  therefore  recommend 
them  to  our  farmers  as  the  "bird  of  all  birds"  for  Virginia  barn- 
yards,  provided  the  freedmen  of  the  country  will  not  appropriate 
them  to  their  own  private  uses.     So  now  adieu. 

J.  W.  L. 

Grove  Cottage,  Henrico  County,  December  20,  1S69. 


Every  family  should  provide  a  barrel  or  box  for  receiving  chicken 
bones,  fish  bones,  and  bits  of  beef  bones  which  accumulate  in  the 
kitchen.  A  hundred  pounds  may  be  saved  in  a  few  weeks.  Such 
bones  are  more  valuable  for  grass-land,  and  for  burying  around  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  grape-vines,  than  Peruvian  guano,  which  is 
■worth  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound. 


No  Name  Cake. — The  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  one  cup  of  sugar 
mixed  a  little,  add  one  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  teaspoons  of  yeast  powder.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  put  in  last,  flavor  with  lemon; 
flour  as  thick  as  pound  cake. 
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It  i.*5  -with  painful  regret  that  we  publish  the  following  card  of  our  friend, 
Colonel  Frar.k  G.  Ruffin,  announcing  his  retirement  from  the  positii  n  he  has 
lately  ?o  acceptably  filled  of  co-editur  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  The 
card  speaks  for  itself;  but  it  is  due  to  ourv<elves.  before  presenting  it,  that  we 
express  to  him  our  sincere  reciprocation  of  the  kind  and  friendly  sentiments 
entertained  towards  us  personally,  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  has  spoken  with  respect  to  our  journal: 

A  Card. 

About  a  year  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  the  senior  editor  of  this  paper' 
had  fallen  into  very  bad  health,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Hill  had  engagements  which 
deprived  Mr.  Williams  of  much  of  his  aid.  Under  these  circumstances  I  under- 
took to  assitt  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  The  Planter  and  Farmer,  in  an  engage- 
ment which  was  to  last  for  one  year. 

In  that  time  Mr.  Williams'  health  has  very  much  improved,  and  Mr.  Hill 
has  been  enabled  to  withdraw  from  other  business  in  favor  of  this  paper. 

This  renders  my  services,  then,  in  some  sort  supernumerary,  and  impels  me 
to  withdraw  them,  at  least  in  their  editorial  form. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  would  do  great  injustice  to  both  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  and  to  myself,  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  my  retire- 
ment was  connected  with  anything  of  an  unpleasant  nature  between  us.  We 
are  friends,  and  I  hope  will  continue  so  the  end  of  our  lives  ;  and  they  have 
my  best  wishes  for  their  success  as  individuals,  and  as  conductors  of  a  valuable 
and  useful  journal,  every  number  of  which  I  find  instructive  in  my  pursuit» 
and  tributnry  to  my  enjoyment. 

To  my  friends  of  the  Planter,  old  and  new,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  have 
always  hated  so  much  to  say  good-by  that  I  have  never  acquired  any  grace  in 
the  cerecnony.  Frank  G.  Ruffin. 


Our  advertisers  would  do  well  to  send  in  advertisements  promptly — say  by 
the  20th  of  each  month — for  publication  in  the  month  following. 
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List  of  Journals  with  which  the  Southern  Planter  and   Farmer 
Has  Club  Arrangements. 

The  Southerv  Pl.vn'ter  axd  Farmer 

and  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,  (weekly,)  for  S4  50  a  year. 

"      and  Moore'.*  Rural  Xew  Yorker,  X.  Y.,  "  "      3  75        " 

"      and  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  X. 

York,  (weekly,)  for 
"      and  Appleton's  Journal,  Xew  York, 
"      and  Hearth  and  Home,  " 

"      and  The  Xew  Eclectic,  Baltimore, 
"      and  The  Horiiculturist.  Xew  York, 
"      and  The  Galaxy,  Xew  York, 
"      and  The  Am.  Bee  Journal,  Washington, 
"      and  The  So.  Cultivator,  Athens,  Ga., 
"      and  The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  X.  Y., 

The  above  list  gives  our  readers  a  choice  of  the  best  publications  in  the 
country  at  low  prices  ;  and  they  should  not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity,  but 
send  in  their  names  and  the  amount  necessary  to  subscribe  at  once. 


3  75 

(weekly.) 

for 

4  75 

4  00 

(monthly.) 

(( 

4  75 
3  75 

" 

4  75 

" 

3  25 

<< 

3  25 

r..  " 

<< 

2  75 

Hints  for  Hard  Times. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  trial  to  the  farmers  of  the  border  and 
western  States.  The  drought  was  of  unusual  severity,  cutting  short  the  yield 
of  corn  and  tobacco.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  good  one,  but  the  large  surplus 
thrown  upon  the  eastern  and  leading  western  markets  has  caused  such  a 
decline  in  prices  for  this  article,  and  flour,  that  the  farmer  ha*  been  com- 
pelled to  see  rhe  only  source  from  whence  he  might  have  hoped  to  make  up  his 
losses  summarily  dried  up.  Misfortunes,  'tis  said,  never  come  singly,  and 
truly  may  the  good  people  of  old  Virginia  verify  the  assertiin.  Situated 
apparently  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region  of  country  blighted  by  the  drought, 
nearly  all  her  surface,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  wilted  beneath  a  summer  sun  without,  in  many  places,  even  a  mitigating 
shower,  until  a  fair  crop  of  corn  was  an  impossibility,  and  tobacco  was  cut  short 
fully  one-third.  We  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  commercial  manures 
were  used,  where  the  entire  crop  of  corn  or  tobacco  will  not  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  commission  merchant,  and  have  seen  many  fields  'n  South-side  Virginia 
where  the  average  y:eld  of  corn  was  not  more  than  a  barrel,  and  of  tobacco  not 
more  than  400  lbs  to  the  acre. 

Trouble  Xo  2  is,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  trouble  Xo.  1 — scarcity  of 
capital.  The  great  scarcity  of  capital  in  the  commercial  centres  of  the  State, 
and  the  high  rates  demanded  for  its  use  by  those  who  control  it,  renders  it  a 
hard  matter  for  many  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  planting  to  obtain  proper 
facilities  for  pitching  a  crop  the  coming  spring.  The  same  cause  operates  to 
cripple  the  merchant,  retard  the  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and  hinders,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  State. 

Trouble  Xo.  3  is  to  be  founds  in  our  disorganized  and  incongruous  condition 
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as  something  between  a  quaai  State  and  a  Territory.  For  four  years  Virginia 
has  been  a  toot-ball  for  Congressional  gamesters,  that  thousands  of  her  acres 
might  pa<5,  by  a  process  of  involuntary  con1i<cacioD,  into  other  hands,  and  that 
party  power  mio;ht  be  perpetuated.  The  uncertainty  surrounding  ua  haa 
driven  fron;  Richmond  alone,  s-everal  milliuns  of  home  capital,  now  seeking 
safety  in  Northern  and  Europyan  cities. 
^  Had  people  outside  of  Virginia  been  as  ansioas  and  as  earnest  in  the  work 
of  so  called  reconstruction  as  have  been  her  own  people,  we  had  now  been 
represented  in  Congress,  our  Stace  government  would  have  been  in  harmo- 
nious working  order,  our  people  would  be  battling  successfully  against  their 
repeated  failures  in  crops,  new  branches  of  industry  would  be  springing  up  all 
around  us,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Middl^  and  Northern  States,  and 
from  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  would  be 
flowing  in  upon  us  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  bringing  energy  and  cap- 
ital, and  a  prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  Four  years  is  a  long  time  in  which  to 
make  a  State  over  again,  when  it  takes  less  than  half  a  day  to  unmake  Georgia ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Virginia  is  to  realize  this  year  the  beginning  of 
what  wa  have  pictured  her,  reconstructed,  and  we  look  hopefully  t  >  an  early 
dawning  of  better  days.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  tide  over  a  few  hard  months 
of  trial  as  best  we  may,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  strictest  economy  in  expendi- 
ture, resource,  and  labor. 

This  brings  us  to  enquire  what  is  true  economy  in  expenditure  on  a  farm  ? 
Ttiis  we  ans'.ver  in  few  words — in  hard  times  buy  for  your  family  only  such 
articles  as  they  need  to  contribute  to  health  and  comfort.  Buy  the  best  imple- 
ments you  can  iind,  and  take  care  of  them.  Buy  no  commercial  manures,  if 
y-iu  cannot  pay  cash  for  them,  and  have  instead  to  take  an  inferior  article  at  a 
high  price,  on  long  time.  If  you  can  get  a  good  fertilizer  on  time,  and  do  not 
have  to  pay  too  much  for  the  time,  and  can  use  your  ready  money  profitably 
otherwise,  it  may  be  economy  to  do  so.  If  you  have  no  ready  money,  beware 
of  fertilizers  on  lime.  Do  not  economize  by  discontinuing  your  agricultural  or 
local  paper. 

In  this  connection  we  take  occasion  to  introduce  an  article  taken  from  the 
North  Western  Farmer,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
that  we  have  ever  seen  : 

"A  reader  of  the  Farmer  writes  as  follows  :  '  I  have  read  your  valuable  paper 
two  years,  and  scarcely  see  how  i  will  get  on  without  it,  but  I  cannot  take  it 
next  year  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  '  First.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are  so  low  that  money  is  very  scarce 
■with  me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  reduce  my  expenses  in  some  direction.  Sec- 
ondly. I  must  take  my  county  paper,  and  my  church  paper,  and  my  leading 
State  paper,  and  as  yours  is  the  only  paper  I  take  besides,  I  shall  have  to  drop 
it  for  the  present,  but  you  may  look  for  my  renewal  as  soon  as  I  can  afford  it, 
for  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.     Your  friend  and  well  wisher.'  "\V.  W. 

"Remarks. — We  have  just  this  to  say  to  friend  W.,  and  all  of  his  class: 
Don't  drop  your  county.  State,  or  religious  paper — if  they  are  at  all  worthy  of 
support — nor  the  North  Western  Farmer  either,  however  hard  the  times  may 
be,  for  you  really  can't  afford  to  do  it.  If  you  must  cut  down  expenses,  let  the 
axe  fall  anywhere  else  than  on  your  supply  of  reading.  Look  about  you  and 
see  if  you  can't  find  some  indulgence  of  appetite,  some  extravagance  in  dress, 
or  some  waste  of  time  or  money,  that  you  can  lop  off,  and  save  your  agriculm- 
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ral  journal.  I  am  sure  you  can.  It  costs  but  a  trifle  to  get  our  large  and 
valuable  magazine  for  a  whole  year. 

"  Brother  Moore,  of  the  Rural  Keio  Yorker,  was  sitting  in  his  oflBce  one  after- 
noon, some  years  ago,  when  a  farmer  friend  came  in  and  said  :  '  Friend  Moore, 
I  like  your  paper,  but  times  are  so  hard  I  can't  pay  for  it.' 

"  '  Is  that  so,  friend  Jones.  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  so  poor,  and 
if  you  are  reallv  so  hard  run,  I  will  give  you  my  paper.' 

"  •  Oh,  no :  I  can't  take  it  as  a  gift.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  let's  see  how  we  can  fix  it.     You  raise  chickens,  I  believe.' 

'■  'Yes,  a  few,  but  they  don't  bring  anything  hardly.' 

"'Don't  they?  Neither  does  my  paper  cost  anything  hardly.  Now,  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  I  will  continue  your  paper,  and  when  you  go 
home  you  may  select  from  your  lot  one  hen  and  call  her  mine.  Take  good 
care  of  her  and  bring  me  the  proceeds,  whether  in  eggs  or  chickens,  and  we 
will  call  it  square.' 

"  'AH  right,  brother  Moore,'  and  the  old  fellow  chuckled  at  what  he  thought 
a  capital  bargain.  He  kept  the  contract  strictly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
f  )und  he  had  paid  about  four  prices  for  his  paper.  He  often  tells  the  joke  on 
himself,  and  says  he  never  has  had  the  face  to  say  he  was  too  poor  to  take  an 
agricultural  paper  since  that  day." 

We  have  recently  received  just  such  letters  as  this  one  to  the  Xorth  Western 
Farmer  from  subscribers  of  known  ability,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  erase 
such  names  from  cur  books  ;  not  only  because  we  have  no  good  names  to  spare* 
and  do  not  undervalue  their  subscriptions,  but  still  more  because  we  feel  that 
any  man  of  intelligence  who  undertakes,  unaided  by  agricultural  publicatious, 
in  this  age  of  material  development,  and  of  progress  in  agriculture  as  a  science, 
to  cope  with  others  who  are  "  still  achieving,  still  pursuing,"  new  success,  is 
working  in  the  dark,  and  will  either  cjme  short  of  his  fellows  in  the  race,  or 
come  to  grief. 

To  say  that  you  cannot  afford  to  take  an  agricultural  journal  is  to  say  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  breathe,  because  respiration  is  a  gradual  wear  and  tear 
upon  lungs  and  body  ;  that  you  cannot  afford  to  go  to  mill,  because  the  grist 
costs  monev.  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  (always)  a  way,"  and  we  never 
hear  our  friends  say,  "I  can't  afford  to  take  vour  journal,"  that  we  do  not  con- 
trast them  with  the  poor  Indian  on  our  frontier  who  walked  twenty  miles,  car- 
rying a  bag  of  potatoes  to  market,  that  he  might,  with  the  proceeds,  subscribe 
to  an  agricultural  paper  that  he  was  dependent  on  others  to  read  to  him. 

How  much  could  our  farmers  do  if  they  would  only  think  so,  and  make  an 
honest  effort.  And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  question  of  Economy  in 
Besources. 

There  is  no  farm  in  Virginia  on  which  may  not  be  found  leaks  to  be  stopped, 
and  a  waste  of  time  and  substance  in  the  present  mode  of  doing  things  ;  this 
we  pass  by  for  the  present,  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with  minor  matters  ;  and 
■would  remark  that  there  are  a  number  of  small  articles  of  marketable  value 
that  should  be  turned  to  good  account— but,  unfortunately,  the  larger  crops 
engross  all  attention,  while  the  small  resources  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

In  looking  over  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  recently,  we  noticed 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  product  native  to  southern  field  or  wood  that  did 
not  have  its  value,  and  command  a  price  in   the  New  York  market,  from  the 
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choicest  selections  of  the  dairy  to  the  bushel  of  dried  blackberrieis ;  from  a  mink 
skin  to  a  bag  of  hickory  nuts;  and  we  give  the  New  York  and  Richmond  quo- 
tations for  such  articles,  that  our  readers  may  learn  not  to  despise  "  small 
things: 

Prices  in  Eicbmond 

Blackeye  peas 1.50al.75 

Butter,  per  lb. — prime  to  choice 28a30 

good  23a25 

inferior  to  fair 20;i23 

Beeswax,  p^r  lb 33 

B<  ans— white 2.50  v3.n0 

colored  75 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel 3.00a3,25 

Eggs — small  lots,  fresh,  per  doz 35 

by  the  barrel 35 

Feathers 405i85 

Flaxseed 2.1Ca2.15 


Fruit — Dried  Apples,  quarters,.. 52*^7 

do  brii^ht  s'iced  7a8 

Dried  Peaches,  peeled,  btigbt ]2al5 

do  do       dark SalO 

do  uapeeled,  quarters 6a7 

do  halves SaSJ 

Blackberries 10 

Pitted  Cherries 22 

Green  Apples — hard  red 2.00a2  50 

do  m«  row  red 2.50a3  00 

do  pippins 3.00a3  25 

Ginseng 60a65 

Fowl— Turkies,  live 1.25al  50 

do         dressed,  per  pound 20 

Chickens,  live — 

do        dressed,  per  pound... 

Lard,  per  lb.,  Va.  prime 

Onions,  per  bushel 1.25al.50 

Potatoes,  per  bushel,  Irish 

Rags,  cotton 

Shucks 

Tallow,  per  lb 

Vinegar — per  gallon — SmithfielJ,  dull 

Northern 

Venison— Whole,  per  lb 

Hams        "     

Wool — per  lb.,  washed 

unwashed 

The  following  articles  are  also  quoted  in  New  York 

Mink  skins,  dark 1.75i2.00 

do         pale 50al.00 

Otter  skins 3.00a5.00 

Opossum  skins 3a5 

Fox  skins,  red 90al.00 


Prices  in  N.  York 
2.15a2  20 
2oa35 
22m27 
20a24 
37a38 
2.40a3  00 
1.05al.50 
2.75a3  00 
45 
32a35 
50a90 
2  20 
8a9i 
10U12i 
16al8' 
10al4 
7a8 
9a' J 
lUal2 
27»28 
3.00a3  25 
4.00a4.50 
4.50 


18a24 


14 

14al8 

20 

17ial8} 

>5al.50 

[pr  bbl. 

5.00h7.00 

50i75 

do. 

1.25a2  50 

4:}a6 

5^a6 

75  a  80 

llal2 

lOalOJ 

35a40 

25:i30 

25a30 

8a8| 

12al3 

12^al4 

16al7 

48a50 

45a50 

26a29 

25a35 

Fox  skins,  gray 20a50 

Riccoon  skins 20a30 

Honey,  per  lb 25a40 

Hickory  Nuts,  per  bushel 1  OOal.37 

Peanuts 175a2  50 
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From  the  foregoing  list  of  articles  and  prices  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  we 
have  resources  all  around  us ;  therefore,  let  no  farmer  say  he  cannot  afford  to 
help  in  sustaining  any  enterprise  that  is  to  aid  in  home  development  until  he 
has  exhausted  all  his  minor  resources  in  the  effort.  If,  after  honest  effort,  he 
will  report  to  us,  as  did  farmer  Jones  to  friend  Moore,  that  he  is  still  too  poor 
to  subscribe  to  and  pay  for  a  journal,  we  will  gladly  enter  his  name  on  our 
free  list. 


Correspondence  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  taken  in 
giving  a  part  of  it,  not  written  for  publication,  to  the  public  through  our  jour- 
nal. We  have  suppressed  all  that  is  of  a  personal  or  private  nature,  and  will 
attend  to  that  by  letter  very  soon  : 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  the  time 
for  planting,  mode  of  cultivation  and  best  varieties,  cost  of  seed,  Ac,  of  the  cow 
pea,  with  a  view  of  planting  and  feeding  down  to  hogs — the  residue  to  be 
turned  under,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  I  would  also  like  tj  see,  from  an 
experienced  grower,  an  exhaustive  article  on  raising  peanuts. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  I  see  frequent  notices  of  Chester  White  and  Suffolk 
Swine  in  your  own  paper,  and  the  Maryland  Farmer  and  other  eastern  and 
southern  papers,  to  which  I  am  a  subscriber,  and  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  do  I  see 
one  word  about  the  Berkshire,  which  we  in  Kentucky  think  superior  to  either 
variety,  after  testing  all.  They  are  in  many  respects  a  better  hog  for  the  ordi- 
nary farmer,  who  relies  more  or  less  upon  grass  in  summer,  and  the  woods  in 
winter,  for  the  keep  of  his  stock  hogs.  I  have  kept  Chesters  and  Berkshires  in  the 
same  pasture  and  woods  the  year  round,  thus  giving  them  an  equal  chance,  and 
at  twelve  months  old,  after  feeding  both  alike  on  corn,  the  Berkshires  will  dress 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  more — having  kept  fat  all  through  the  summer 
on  short  grass,  while  the  Chester  seem  barely  able  to  live. 

I  am  not  a  breeder  of  fancy  stock,  nor  do  I  sell  for  fancy  prices.  Good  Berk- 
shire pigs  can  be  bought  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  at  six  and  eight  weeks 
old — though  sometimes  you  have  to  pay  more  for  a  choice  boar.  With  ordinary 
farm  keep  they  will  dress  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  at  twelve  months 
old.  I  am  now  feeding  some  pigs,  ten  months  old,  that  will  weigh  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  gross,  and  they  never  had  one  ear  of  corn  from  the  middle  of 
April  until  about  the  1st  of  October,  This  is  written  simply  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  breed,  which  I  think  pre-eminently  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  Vir- 
ginia farmers,  and  I  have  simply  stated  facts  which  almost  any  farmer  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  will  corroborate. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  give  me  the  name  of  any  responsible  and  enthusi- 
astic agriculturist  who  may  wish  to  test  these  hogs,  I  will  send  him  a  pair  of 
pigs  early  in  the  spring.  My  sow  will  farrow  in  January,  and  whenever  the 
weather  becomes  warm  enough  I  will  box  and  send  them  to  your  care — the 
receiver  paying  the  freight.  *** 

Mount  Washington,  Kentucky,  November  25,  1869. 

Note  by  the  Editor.— We  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  person  who  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  donor,  namely: 
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Mr.  W.  Koane  Ruffio — the  great  grandson  of  three  of  our  most  illustrious  fellow- 
citizens,  Thomas  Jeffer?on,  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  and  Spencer  Roane — who  took 
the  special  premiums  offered  at  our  late  fair  by  our  enterprising  fellow-citizens, 
Watt  &  Knight,  for  the  best  ploughman,  white,  Virginia-born,  not  over  twenty- 
five  years  old,  with  four  horses,  $50  ;  and  for  best  team  of  horses  or  mules  not 
less  than  four,  combining  condition,  training  and  equipments,  $30;  both  pay- 
able in  ploughs  of  their  own  patent  and  manufacture. 


Book   Notices,  &o. 


We  have  received  from  Au.-tin,  Jackson  &  Co.,  publishers,  Dansville,  Liv- 
ingston county,  New  York,  a  volume  of  nearly  550  pages  entitled  "  How  to  treat 
the  sick  without  Medicine,"  by  James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Physician-in-Chief  of 
our  home  on  the  Hill-Side.  We  have  also  added  to  our  exchange  list  The 
Laws  of  Life  and  Temperance  Journal,  issued  monthly,  sixteen  quarto  pages  in 
size,  by  the  same  publishers.  This  book  and  journal  will  doubtless  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  water-cure  advocates. 

The  American  Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  has  changed  hands  and  form,  now 
appearing  as  a  sixteen  page  quarto,  price  $1  50  a  year.  -  N.  B.  Worthington, 
Ej^q.,  is  agricultural  editor,  and  Frank  Lewis,  Esq.,  publisher.  Our  interest 
in  this  old  standard-bearer  of  the  agricultural  press  in  the  South  has  suffered 
no  abatement  by  the  change  just  adverted  to.  We  offer  our  best  wishes  for  ita 
continued  prosperity. 

The  New  Eclectic. — We  took  occasion,  in  our  December  number,  to  call 
attention  to  this,  the  only  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  South  ;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  again  urge  the  claims  of  its  able  and  earnest  editors  and  pro- 
prietors to  a  generous  support.  The  December  number  was  full  of  interest. 
We  read  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston's  short  review  of  Forster's  Biography  of 
Walter  Savage  Lander,  and  many  other  articles,  with  decided  pleasure,  and 
look  for  each  New  Eclectic  with  an  assured  feeling  that  we  shall  be  treated  to 
something  good.  Reader,  take  our  advice,  send  us  $4  75,  and  let  us  send  you 
The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  and  The  New  Eclectic  for  a  year. 

Prospectus  of  the  Southern  Conservative. — We  have  received  a  pros- 
pectus with  the  above  heading  from  General  D.  H.  Hill,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  General  proposes  to  issue,  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  initial  number  of  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Southern  history  and  Southern  labor 
in  all  its  departments.  His  record  in  journalism  insures  that  his  work  will  be 
well  done.     Price,  $8  per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company. — Through  the  past  year  we 
have  received  with  regularity  and  promptness,  Blackwood's,  The  Edinburgh, 
The  London  Quarterly,  The  North  British,  and  Westminster  Reviews.  To  say 
that  we  have  in  these,  treasures  of  knowledge  and  a  view  of  the  doings  of  many 
great  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  age  in  the  "  world  of  letters,"  does  not  give 
our  idea  of  their  full  value.  We  would  commend  all  of  these  "Reviews"  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  believing  that  from  no  given  number  of  pages  could  they  elsewhere  derive 
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the  same  amount  of  general  information.  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany are  doing  a  good  work  in  placing  their  valuable  re-publications  within 
reach  of  so  many  of  our  people. 

The  Galaxv  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  always  looked  for.  and  ever  wel- 
come. The  January  number  contains  no  less  than  148  pages  of  entertaining 
matter,  which  not  only  makes  it  attractive,  but,  at  the  low  price  of  $4  00  per 
annum,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day.  Address,  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  ^98  and  500  Broadway,  New  York. 

Appleton's  Jocrxal. — This  weekly  Journal  of  "  Literature,  and  Art,"  well 
sustains  the  character  of  its  liberal  publishers.  Its  illustrations  and  cartoons 
are  beautiful,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  we  write  it  down  a  good  weekly,  worthy  of 
the  patronage  we  feel  assured  it  is  receiving. 

OcR  Musical  Exchanges. — Hitcticock's,  Peters',  and  Howe's,  we  fiud  pleas- 
ant visitors,  and  while  we  cannot  read  music  a?  well  as  we  do  our  "  mother 
tongue,"  we  know  that  these  journals  fill  an  important  place,  and  deserve  oar 
best  wishes. 

The  Farmer  and  Artisax. — This  new  wepkly  is  published  at  Athens  and 
Atlanta,  Gei)rgia,  by  Messrs.  M.  C.  Fulton  &  Co.,  at  $3  per  annum.  We  take 
pleasure  in  adding  it  to  our  exchange  list. 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome  monthly 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Georgia.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  Georgia  people  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  agricultural  journals. 
They  have  found  out  that  agricultural  journals  pa>/,  not  only  the  publishers, 
when  they  are  well  sustained,  but  the  reader  also;  and  some  other  people 
might  profit  by  their  example.  We  wish  the  SoiifJiern  Farm  and  Hume  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  We  are  indebted  to  this  journal  for  a  c  py  of  Hon.  Horace 
Caprun's  able  address  before  the  Georo;ia  State  Agricultural  Society,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  number. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  is  an  ever  faithful  old  friend,  always  up  to  time, 
and  up  with  the  times.  The  December  number  begins  the  eleventh  year  of  its 
existence.  May  it  long  survive,  carrying  with  it  an  ever  widening  circle  of 
influence  and  prosperity. 

The  Bee  Keeper's  Journal  and  National  Agriculturist  have  been  con- 
solidated and  removed  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  to  No.  37 
Park  Row,  New  York.  Published  monthly,  by  H.  A.  King  &  Co.,  at  $1  per 
annum. 

The  Illustrated  Bee  Journal  is  a  neat  monthly,  in  pamphlet  form,  pub- 
lished by  N.  C.  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  $2  per  annum. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  is  a  very  handsome  quarto,  filled  with 
illustrations  of  new  machinery,  &c.,  and  contains  much  practical  information. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  manufacturer,  builder,  and  artisan  in  the 
country.  We  club  with  this  journal,  furnishing  the  Southern  Planter  and 
Farmer  and  Minufacturer  and  Builder  for  $2  75,  cash  in  advance. 

We  have  added  to  our  exchange  list  The  Milling  Journal  and  Corn  Exchange 
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Review  and  The  American  Grocer,  both  published  in  New  York.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  every  trade  or  craft  to  have  an  organ 
devoted  to  its  service,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  this  way  every  branch  of 
business  will  ultimately  be  represented. 

Good  Health,  for  January,  has  arrived.  It  is  published  at  $2  per  annum, 
by  Alexander  Moore,  21  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  Bankers,  No. 
32  Wall  street,  New  York,  for  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  Xatlonal  Banks, 
containing  the  National  Banking  Act,  and  Argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Esq.  Also,  a  pamphlet  containing  statement  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  for  1870,  published  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  annuals  we  have  re- 
ceived ;  and  Mr.  Viok  seems,  in  the  matter  of  annuals,  to  be  out-vieing  himself. 
His  name  is  fast  becoming  as  familiar  as  "household  words"  thruughout  the 
country. 

Messrs.  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  the  well  known 
publishers  of  The  American  Agriculturist,  send  us  their  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Annuals  for  1870.  As  hand  books  for  the  farmer  and  horticulturist, 
they  contain  an  amount  of  valuable  information  rarely  found  in  so  handy  a 
compass.  Send  and  get  them — they  are  sent  post  paid,  in  paper  covers,  for 
fifty  cents  each  ;  in  cloth  for  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Hearth  and  Home. — This  beautifully  illustrated  weekly  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  what  Artemus  Ward  said  of  the  tomb  of  Shaskpeare,  "A  decided  success.' 
It  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  best  writing  talent  in  the  country,  and  will  prove 
an  entertaining  weekly  visitor  to  any  household.  AYe  furnish  it  in  connection 
with  The  Soulhern  Planter  and  Farmer  for  $4  per  annum. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Barrows,  Savery  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  prize 
essay  on  "  Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals  of  the  Farm."  We 
"will  look  it  over,  and  may  take  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. — The  January  number  of  this 
organ  of  our  Eiucational  Association  is  before  us;  it  is  manned  by  an  able 
crew,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  for  it  success.  We  wish  they  would  give 
it  a  little  more  portly  presence — appearances  have  a  deal  to  da  with  such 
things  nowa  days. 

OUR  JrVENI5.E  EXCHAXGES. 

The  Little  Corporal,  published  by  Alfred  L,  Sewell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
seems  to  be  a  great  favorite  among  our  young  folks,  and  is  offered  to  subtcribers 
at  one  dollar  a  year. 

Demorest's  Young  America  is  a  very  attractive  little  journal  published  in 
New  York. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine,  published  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  seems  well 
suited  to  young  people  of  all  ages  ;  it  is  a  one  dollar  publication. 

The  Excelsior  Monthly  Magazine  is,  to  us,  a  new  candidate  for  favor — the 
Bubscription  price  is  sixty  cents  a  year,  and  it  is  published  by  C.  L.  Van  Allen 
171  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Errata. 

Our  readers  will  plea?e  correct  the  following:  errata,  occurring  in  the  article 
pif^ned  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  namely:  On  page  24,  line  15,  for  "want"  read 
event ;  and  on  same  page,  line  2S,  for  "Agriculture  "  read  agricultural. 


Department  of  Agriculture— Report  1868. 

"We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above  highly  interesting!;  report. 
It  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  decided  improvement  on  any  of  its  predecessors.  We 
do  not  find  the  fancy  cuts  which  illustrated  firmer  volumes,  furnished  by  stock 
breeders  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  themselves  and  their  specialties  to  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  readers  without  cost.  It  abounds  in  sound, 
practical  agricultural  articles  which  will  conduce  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement.  We  refer,  as  a  specimen,  to  the  admirable  article 
on  the  Peanut,  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages.  We  have  also  received, 
in  pamphlet  form,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1869,  which 
is  an  able  and  important  document,  which  we  hope  will  soon  appear  in  the 
volume  for  the  year.  The  very  interesting  address  of  Mr.  Capron,  at  the  Geor- 
gia fair,  will  be  found  in  our  present  number. 


Some  of  the  Hindrances  and   Helps  to  the  Advancement  of 

Agriculture. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  a  very  able  and  intere.-ting  address  before  that  Society, 
on  the  above  subject,  by  George  Buckland,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University 
College,  Toronto,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Ontario. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 


On  one  of  the  steamers  that  in  the  good  old  anti-bellum  days  of  Virginia 
made  her  regular  weekly  trips  up  and  down  the  James  river,  between  Rich- 
mond and  Norfdk,  there  was  an  old  colored  "institution"  who  performed  the 
functions  of  head  waiter,  steward,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  any  other  unfilled 
offices  about  the  vessel.  We  well  remember 'old  Tom,"  and  have  frequently 
watched  him  as  the  steamer  rounded  too,  at  a  wharf,  and  new  passengers  came 
on  board,  as  with  deliberate  step  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  deck,  taking 
care  to  keep  near  the  newly  arrived,  and,  ringing  vigorously  his  bell,  would 
sing  out: 

"All  you  gentlemen  that  has'nt  paid  your  fare. 
Walk  up  to  the  office,  and  you'll  find  the  captain  there." 

Old  Tom  was  a  faithful  monitor,  and  we  believe  that  he  still  vegetates  some- 
where  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  continues  to 
ring  that  bell. 

Dear  Reader,  we  have  just  now  passed  another  landing-place,  and  are  fairly 
into  the  stream  of  1870.  We  have  reached  the  season  of  congratulations,  re- 
unions, good  wishes— all  of  which  we  tender  you — and,  may  I  mention  in  this 
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connection,  setUement-s.  We  have  endeavored,  during  the  past  year,  to  discharge 
oar  duty  toward  our  patrons — 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  snow  and  sleet, 
Through  autumn  gales,  in  summer's  heat, 
We  have  not  failed  our  friends  to  greet. 

Many  have  proved  friends  indeed;  and  their  words  of  good  cheer,  with  their 
substantial  reminders  that  they  think  the  laborer  "  worthy  of  his  hire,"  have 
brightened  many  dark  hiurs  and  nerved  us  tj  further  eff irt.  We  thank  them, 
and  wish  they  may  live  to  see  many  happy  new  years.  It  is  our  desire  that 
The  SjCThern  Plaster  axd  Farmer  for  1870  shall  be  pronounced  the  best 
volume  it  has  ever  issued  ;  and  we  shall  spare  no  pains  or  effort  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Energy  will  not  accomplish  all  we  wish,  however,  and  it  remains  for  our 
patrons  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  have  carefully  looked  over  our  maii  book, 
and,  finding  a  large  sum  due  us  by  our  friends  for  delinquent  subscriptions,  and 
advance  payments  for  the  current  year,  we  send  their  bills  with  this  number, 
feeling  assured  that  they  will  promptly  come  to  our  help,  and  enable  us  to  push 
forward  our  good  work.  We  know  that  our  farmers  are  sorely  worried,  and 
have  much  to  try  them  in  these  adverse  days,  but  we  must  help  each  other,  "  a 
fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  and  a  strong  pull,  altogether,  will 
soon  bring  us  out  of  the  "slough  of  despond,"  and  set  our  feet  on  sure  ground. 

Promifiing  unceasing  efforts  to  secure  this  much  desired  end,  we  again  wish 
jou,  one  and  all,  "  a  happy  New  Year." 


The    Richmond   Christian  Advocate. 

We  rejoice  to  see  our  old  neijihbor  giving  such  substantial  evidences  of  pros- 
perity. The  first  number  for  the  new  year  comes  to  us  clad  in  a  "  new  dress," 
and  much  enlarged.  We  also  notice  thp.t  our  friend,  Dr.  Bennett,  has  called 
back,  to  the  "  old  chair  and  desk,"  that  venerable  pioneer  of  the  religious  press, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Leroy  M.  Lee,  who  makes  his  saiutat'iry  in  a  most  graceful  man- 
ner. Under  such  auspices,  we  feel  assured  the  Advocate  must  prosper,  and  we 
tender  it  our  best  wishes. 


The  Cultivator  and    Country  Gentleman. 

One  of  the  best  weekly  papers  we  know,  has  been  enlarged,  and  with  its  new 
and  handsome  "  fore-top,"  makes  o«  a  new  year  salutation.  Having  already 
seen  farty  years'  service  in  the  field,  it  has  the  honore  i  rec  rd  of  a  veteran 
■while  it  retains,  in  appearance,  the  freshness  of  youth.  May  many  years  be 
added  to  its  useful  life. 


Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

This  deservedly  popular  weekly  fills  an  important  place  :  its  agricultural 
and  horticultural  department  are  ably  sustained  :  the  general  information  one 
f^ts  from  a  single  number  is  wonderful,  and  its  literary  department  is  made 
very  attractive  to  the  home  circle.  Friend  Moore  ought  to  find  no  man  in  all 
his  bailiwick  too  poor  to  take  his  excellent  paper. 


-A.  X>  ■\rE3  n  T  I  S  I  3Ja"  O    SXZSIIES^ 


WATT 


Took  all  the  premiums  in  the  Ploughing  Match  at  the  Danville  Fair  in  1867  over 
all  others,  and  at  the  Fair  at  same  place  in  1868.  The  One-horse  Watt  Plough  took 
the  first  premium  awarded  j-ljughs  of  that  size—  two  sizes  only  being  tested  on  this 
occasion. 

Over  six  thousand  of  these  ploughs  are  now  being  used  by  farmers  and  planters 
in  twelve  States  of  the  Union  with  entire  satisfaction,  whose  testimonials  would  fill 
a  volvme  of  good  size,  and  require  us  only  to  say  that  if  not  found  in  every  respect 
superior  to  any  other  Plough  in  use,  we  will  refund,  in  cask,  the  amount  paid  for  any 
plough  sold  by  us,  if  returned  after  two  weeks'  use  and  trial.  All  have  been  sold  on 
these  terms,  and  out  of  this  large  number,  we  have  not  had  returned  to  us  ten  on 
account  of  bad  work. 

We  have  all  sizes — both  right  and  left  hand — with  cast  and  wrought  points.  The 
one-horse  (No.  A.  B.)  besides  being  a  turning  plough,  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. It  substitutes  several  implements,  (costing  together  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  this  plough  with  its  diflfereut  pieces,)  whilst  its  work  is  superior  to  all 
combined. 

Our  references  in  this  State  are  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  but  we  would  re- 
spectfully mention,  among  others  in  the  States  named  below,  Judge  RufBn,  Hon.  A. 
Venable  and  Col.  Cain,  North  Carolina;  J.  C.  Smith,  J.  W.  Fooshe,  South  Carolina; 
Messrs.  Jordan  &  Lockett,  J.  C.  Anderson,  C.  P.  Beman,  Messrs.  Glenn.  Wright 
and  Carr,  Gen'l  J.  H.  Colquitt,  Dr.  J,  A.  Price  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  Georgia;  Col. 
A.  V.  Bramby,  W.  E.  Yancey,  Alabama;  Col.  R.  G.  Latting,  Mississippi;  Dr.  Mon- 
roe, E.  P.  Dismukes,  Florida;  J.  E.  Torrence,  Arkansas;  Col.  McCalla,  E.  Link, 
Esq.,  Snapp  &  Green  and  Francis  Robertson,  Tennessee ;  J.  W.  Ruckerman,  Q.  W. 
Jones,  West  Virginia;   William  Scott,  Maryland. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  A  &  B— One  Hi)rse — Right  hand,  1  extra  point  and  wrench,    S  6  50 


No.  M  &  N — Two       *'         medium. 

No.  C  &  D— Two       "         large,  "  "  " 

No.  G  &  11— Three    "         medium         "  "  •* 

No.  E  &  F— B'our      "  "  "  " 

No.  A  &  B  Points  and  Slides,  20  cents  each. 

No.  A  &  B  Weeding  Mould-boards,  30  cents. 

No.  M  &  N  Points  and  Slides,  30  cents  each. 

No.  C  &  D         "  "  35      " 

No.  G  &  H        "  "         55      " 

No.  E  &  F        "  «'         70      " 

No.  Q,  R— Medium— Two  Horse,   .... 

No.  W  H — Three  or  four  Horse,    -  -  -  - 

Fianch,  or  cap  pieces  to  mould  boards  on  all  ploughs,     - 

LEFT    HAND   PLOUGUS. 

No.  K  &  L — Two  Horse — Extra  point  and  wrench. 
No.  0  &  P— Three     " 

No.  S  T — Two  Horse  Cast  Steel  Point  and  Share, 
No.  N  V— Three  "  "  "  " 


9  00 
10  50 
13  50 
15  00 


10  50 

15  50 

50 


$  10  50 
15  00 
14  00 
17  00 


A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  MERCHANTS  BUYING  TO  SELL  AGAIN.  Patent 
Rights  of  Slates  and  Counties  East.  Nortb,  West  aud  South  oi  Virgiuia  and  North 
Carolina,  for  sale.  We  sell  a  variety  of  Implements  for  Field  and  Garden  uses  but 
the  Plough  is  our  specialty.  ' 

Jan.ly;  Bfo.  1450  Fraukllu  Street. 


GEO.    WATT 
W.   C.  KNIGHT 


HT.        J 
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IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

FIELD,  GRASS,  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  have  in  store  a  full  stock  of  Seeds  for  Spring  sowing  of  saperior  quality,  and 
all  grown  in  1869,  which  we  ofFer  as  low  as  any  reliable  house  in  the  country.     Our 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AXD  ALMANAC  FOR  1870, 

containing  a  descriptiTO  priced  list  of  the  diffcrrent  vegetables  with  directions  for 
cultiva'i)n  and  much  other  useful  informaiion  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  who  inclosc  a  Stamp. 

CiARDEN  SEEDS  BT  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PAID, 

at  regular  retail  prices,  and  fafe  delivery  guaranteed.     For  directions  see  page  7  of 

Catalogue. 

6,000  Bi:SIIEL,S  GRASS  SEEBS, 

consisting  of 

CL  0  VER,  KENTUCKY  BL  UE  GRA  SS, 

TIMOTHY,  L  UCERNE. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  MILLET, 

HERDS  GRASS,  i.4WiV. 

and  other  Grass  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  rtliable.  For  sale,  wholesale  aud 
reti.i  ,  at  lowest  rates. 

1,000  BARREES  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 
jan'y — tf  Seed  and  Guano  Merchant8,  Richmond,  Va. 

RAMIE  SEED,  RAMIE  SEED ! 

OR 

WHITE  CHINA  HEMP, 

THE  GREAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COTTON, 

WHICH  BRINGS  £60  &  £10  STERLING  PER  TON 

D  THE  ElIKOPEA.li  MARKETS. 

Just  received  a  small  consignment  of  the  above  seed,  direct  from 
China,  which  is  offered  at  the  following  rates : 

Packet  (containing  about  25,000  seeds)  $1  00 

Six  packets  for  5  00 

Full  directions  for  sowing  accompany  each  packet. 
Address, 

W.  N.  WRIGHT, 

1438  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
P.  0.  Box  6742.     Please  address  to  Box.  ja^'j — It* 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MANDFACTORERS  OF  GRIST  MILLS, 

DRUG, 


The  above  Mills  are  completely  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Families,  Planters,  Grocers,  Druggists,  &c. 

We    make    six   different  s'lzve,    varying  in  capacity,   from  ONE  TO  THIRTY 
BUSHELS  per  hour. 

Price  from  $15  to  $200 

Being  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  Burr  Stone  Mills  of  corresponding  capacity 
They  c  mbine  the  great  requisites  of 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  and  CHEAPNESS. 

Constructed  to  ruu  either  way,  they  are  self  sharpening,  requiring  no  dressing  or 
picking,  and  are  altogether  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mills  ever  invented.  The 
Grinding  Surfaces  ar*^  Adjustable,  and  can  be  renewed  at  any  time,  at  a  very  small 
cost.     We  also  maiiu''a(  ture  the 

siAW's  mum  mm  otiler, 

For  Hulling  Cotton  for  feeding  Stock,  or  for  Manufacturing  purposes.     Also 

THE  DIAMOND  BONE  MILL, 

For  grinding  Bones,  Rock  Guano,  &c.,  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  for  pulverizing 
Cement,  Bone  Cbarcnal,  &c.  This  Mill  has  received  the  highest  endorsement  from 
all  "  Ft-rtitizer"  Manufaoturprs  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  All  our  Mills 
fully  guaranteed.     Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List,  &c.     Address 


•ugly 


DIAMOND  MILI.  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  661,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 
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FHOSPHATIC  FISH  GFAND! 

MANUFACTURED  AT   THE 

Works  of  the  Norfolk  Oil  and  Fish 

GUANO    COMPANY. 


Ihis  is  an  article,  the  product  of  Virginia,  "a  home-made  arti- 
cle," and  will  bear  the  most  critical  examination  of  its  composition, 
and  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  fertilizer  imported  or  man- 
ufactured elsewhere.  Every  ingredient  used  will  commend  itself  to 
the  intelligent  farmer  as  possessing  the  very  highest  fertilizing  pro- 
perties. A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most  credulous  that  the 
Company  does  not  claim  more  than  its  merits  demand. 

We  are  preparing  a  supply  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  will  be 
ready  to  furnish  the  farmers  in  time  for  seeding  wheat,  and  ask 
them  to  purchase  and  use  a  portion  of  it  on  their  crops  with  other 
fertilizers,  if  they  have  any  doubts  of  its  quality.  Experience  is 
of  much  more  value  to  the  farmer  than  mere  theory. 

The  main  object  of  this  new  Company  is  to  produce  a  fertilizer 
without  a  rival,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  farmer  is  to  procure  an 

article  which  will  yield  them  the  best  return  for  their  investment. 

The  South  has  expended  much  means  uselessly  upon  the  many 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers  which  have  been  introduced  to  their 
notice  by  a  long  string  of  certificates.  "We  wish  them  to  experi- 
ment with  thi^>  "  Phosphatic  Fish  Guano,"  so  as  to  be  convinced  of 
its  intrinsic  merits. 

The  Company  pledge  themselves  that  the  standard  of  the  article 
they  offer  shall  not  be  lowered  or  reduced. 

Orders  forwarded  to  Norfolk  to  the  subscriber,  or  any  of  the 

Company's  merchants,  will  be  promptly  filled. 

JOHN  M.  DOWN, 

oct — tf  General  Agent  for  the  Company. 
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OF  THE 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 

IIILLIG I  liiOFACTDRIiG  COiPAMT, 


This  Company,  sapplietl  with  ample  means  and  superior  manufacturiog  facilities, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  sale,  upon  a  large  scale,  of 

Fertilis^ers  of  the  best  Character. 

In  addition  to  the  various  fertilizing  material*  used  in  the  crude  state — such  as 
Peruvian  Guano,  Phosphatic  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster,  kc,  and  to  the  principal 
manufactured  Manures  upon  the  market  of  standard  and  approved  character — the 
Company  offers,  at  reasonable  prices,  the  following  special  Fertilizers,  prepared  ia 
its  own  Mills  with  much  care,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  oi  Applied  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  vis  : 

FERTILIZER  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS, 

CORN,  TOBACCO,  GRASS  i-  CLOVER, 

POTATOES  k  GARDEN  PURPOSES, 

GRAPE-VINES  &  ORCHARDS, 
PHOSPHATES  AND  PLASTER, 

POTASH  AND  PLASTER. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  direct  importation  from  Germany  of 

of  very  high  value   to  the  farmer,  which   are  made   to  enter   into    the  Company 
preparations  to   a  large  extent,  and   for  proof  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  frooi 
which  a  fair  trial  only  is  asked. 

For  further  particulars,  prices,  &c  ,  address 

B.  O.  FLANAG-AN, 

President  Charlottesville  Milling  and  Manufacturing  Co.^ 

Charlottesville^  Va. 

N.  B. — It  is  requested  that  full  chemical  and  practical  examination  be  made  of  all 
articles  purchased  cf  this  Company,  and  that  any  found  to  fall  below  the  standard 
claimed fo^  i-h^m  Jj  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.  apl — tf 
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WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS. 

AGRICULTURAL    LIME. 

I  am  now  burning  Agricultural  Lime  from  Oyster  Shells,  and  am  prepared  to  fur- 
nish it  in  small  and  large  quantities  at  the  lowest  market  price  for  cash.  It  can  be 
shipped  loose  in  canal  boats,  or  by  the  car  load  on  any  of  the  railroads.  I  can  fur- 
nish cheap  bags  for  small  quantities,  or  will  rem  the  bags  at  the  usual  price. 

-A..     S.     LEE, 

mar— tf  P.  0.  Box  10(52,  Richmond,  Va. 

i=»  E  i^T  3sr  s  "X"  iL.  "v -A.  isr  I  .A. 

AGRIGULiTURAZii    TOTORKS 

AND  PLOW  HANDLE   PACTOBY, 

Wholesale  Manufacture  of  Plow  Handles,  Cultivator  Teeth,  Horse  Powers,  Cultiva- 
tors, and  Standard  Agricultural  Itiipleraents  geupraliy.  Especial  atteniion  of  the 
trad«  ch)1k1  to  ruy  Plow  Handles  and  iron  tripple  glared  Horse  Powers,  which  have  a 
great  celebrity  all  over  the  country.    Address 

aug— ly  A.  B.  FAKQ1JHAR,  Tork.  Penn. 

Eichmond  &  Danville  Eail  Eoad ! 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 


mm 


i^'THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Va.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C  ,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS,  and  ATLANTA,  GA.;    MONTGOMERY,   MO- 
BILE, &c.,  ALA.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL   THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    &c.,    TENN. ; 

HUNTSVILLE,   ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

_]y  THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 

ooh  and  Job  PrinterSs 
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A  basine-s  career  of  over  twtaty  years  convinces  as  that  we  are  offering  the 
VERY   BhSr 


which  can  be  manufactured,  and  at  the  very  lowest  prices  which  will  yield  a  f>iir 
remuneration.     The  reputation  of  Messrs. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

as  first  class  Piano-Forte  Manufacturers  is  fully  established,  and  their  superiority 
acknowledged  by  voluntary  testimonials  of  lending  artists  in  this  c  )unfry  and  Eu- 
rope, by  having  obtained  t-EVENTV  ONE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  different  In- 
dustrial Exhibitions  in  America  and  Europe,  and  by  being  awarded  a  First  Gold 
Wedal  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition — 
the  highest  recompense  over  all  competition.     We  are  also  Agents  for  Messrs. 

DUNHAM  &  SONS'  PIANO-FORTES, 

old  and  reliable  makers,  whose  instruments  we  have  sold  so  large  a  number  in  this 
and  other  States. 

g^^"  Every  Piano  sold  hy  us  Fully    Warranted.  "^^H 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  at  the  F-ictory,  and  parties  ordering  fianos  of  a3  will 
be  as  fairly  dealt  with  as  if  personally  present. 

WOODHOUSE  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  Richmond,  Va. 

FINE  SOUTH-DOWN  GRADE  LAMBS. 

I  have  for  sale  some  saperior  South -Down  Buck  Lambs,  three-quarters  to  seven- 
eighths  pure.  I  have  always  advised  the  purchase  of  thorough  breds  to  grades  ; 
but  many  cannot  afford  it.     I  offer  mine  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year,  viz  : 

$15  fop  one  Buck,  $25  for  two,  $30  for  three, 

all  to  one  order  and  in  one  box,  deliverable   at   any  depot  in   Richmond,  or  on  the 
Basin  Bank,  to  the  order  of  the  purchaser.      Cath  invariably  in  advance. 
Address 

FKANK  G.  EUITIN, 

ap-tf  Box   413.   HicHMosD. 

THE  INSURANCE  ADVOCATE, 

THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  Fire,  Lifei  and  Marine 

ItE  Contents  each  month  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  will  commend  the  Magazine 
to  the  careful  attention  and  perusal  of 

i5rsrRA?rcE   agents  xHRorGHorx  the  socth. 

The  ADVOCATE  is  the  great  medium  of  Advertising,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  Itsurance,  in  the  Southern  States,  and,  as  su:h,  wi  1  commend  itself  to 
all  Insurance  Men. 

\VM.  P.  GRETTER, 

jan'y — tf  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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BO.   A.   LANCASTER,  J.  WILCOX    BROWN,  P.  J.  WRIGHT,  J.    L.   WILLIAMS. 

LA.lSrOA.STER   &   CO. 


No.  1113  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

BROWN,  LANCASTER  &  CO.,  Baltimore. 

fe-ly  

The  Virginia  Fire  and  Marine 


OFFICE — Company's  Building,  1015  Main  St.,  Bichmond. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Jr..  Sec'y.  W.  L.  COWARDIN,  President. 


-A^O-EISTTS  : 
J.  C.  DENING,  Norfolk.  F.  II.  ROBERTSON  &  SON,  Peters'g 

E.  J.   BELL.   Danville.  A.  B.  VENABLE,  Fftrmville. 
THOS.  A.  BLEDSOE,  Staunton.                         J.  COMPTON,  Lexington. 

F.  M.  LATHAM,  Culpeper  O.  H.  Dr    W.  H.  PITT.S,  Abing.Jon. 

Rev.  THOS   HUME,  Portsmouth.                       W.  M.  TURNER,  King  William  Co. 
feb— ly 

ANDREW  ]L.  EJLI.ETT, 

General  Commission  Merchant, 

Corner  of  12th  and  Ciry  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA  , 
Offers  his  services  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  Groceries,  Liquors,  Provisions, 
&c.;  also.  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Flour,  Wheat, 
Corn    and    Conntry    Produce   generally. 
Peruvian  Guano  and  other  Fertilizers. 
mar— ly       ANDREW  L.   ELLETT. 


EARLY  ROSE   POTATOES 

91  50  PER  BlISHEL.  $Z  PER  BBL. 

Address, 

W.  T.   HILL  &  CLARK, 
jan'y — 2m  Fayeiteville,  N.  Y. 

ri-^HE  CHARTER  OAK 

J^  PRIZE   TOMATO. 

The     Earliest     and     Largest     Perfectly 

Smooth  and  Perfectly  Solid   Tomato 

ever  introduced. 

Illustrated  Circulars*  piving  full  partic- 
ulars as  to  origin,  and  Testimonials  fully 
substantiating  its  high  cluims  as  the 

Most  Valuable  Tomato 
either  for  the  private  garden  or  for  Mar- 
ket Gardeners,  ever  brought  out,  being 
the  repult  of  years  of  careful  selection 
and  culture  by  an  ezperienced  and  well 
known  Horticulturist. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
G'Duine  Welhersfield  Garden  Seeds  for 
1870,  will  be  ready  about  the  1st  of  Jan- 
UHry,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Regular  custom'irs  will  receive  a  copy  as 
u  ual. 

Address,  R.  D.  HAWLEY, 

Feedsman,  492  &  498  Main  St., 

jan'j — It  Hartford,  Conn. 


S.  S.   GKESHAM.  J.   F.  SHANKS. 

B.   F.   GRESHAM. 

GRESHAM  &  SHANKS, 
COTTOJV     FACTORS. 

AND 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

AND  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

Phosphatic  and  Crude  Fiah  Guano. 

No.  15,  Wide  Water  st,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Liberal    advancements    made  on   con- 
signments, je — tf 


AGENTS!   READ   THIS! 

WE   WILL  PAY  AGENTS 
A  SALARY  of  $.30  per  week 
and  expenses,  or   allow  a  large  commis- 
sion, to  sell    our  new   wonderful  inven- 
tions.    Address, 

M.  WAGNER  &  CO., 
jan'y — 3m  Marshall,  Mich. 
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KELLOQG-  &  G-IBSON, 

Importers  and  Wliolesale  aiii  Retail  Dealers, 

OFFER  A  LARGE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

And  HOUSE-KEEPING  GOODS, 

At  prices  that  are  daily  giving  customers  entire  satisfaction.    Do  not  fail  to  call  at 

No.  1207  Main  Street, 

T.  H.  KELLOGG,  Late  Geo.  J.  Sumner  &  Co.  ang— ly  J.  W.  GIBSON" 


FRANKLIX  DAVIS.  SAMUEL  C.  KENT.  JONAH  COOPER. 

RICHMOND  NURSERIES, 

FRANKLIN  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

One  IVIillion  Fruit  Trees^ 

Consisting  of  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 

APPLE, 

PEAR, 

PEACH, 

PLUM, 

CHERRY, 

APRICOT, 

NECTARINE,  &c., 

■with  a  very  large  stock  of  GRAPE  VINES,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  RA^^P- 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRi      STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  &c  ,  ke. 

Our  collection  embraces  the  VERY  BEST  varieties  of  this  latitude.  The  Trees 
are  thrifty  and  free  from  disease. 

Those  wi^hing  to  plant  should  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  al'  applicants  enclosing  a  P.  0.  stamp. 

Box  479.  sep — 6t 


FOR  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Grass  Seeds.  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens.  Plants.  Ro'es.  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Gladiolus, 
Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Roots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Im- 
plements, Ac. 

Dkeeb"s  Garden'  Calendar,  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  tbe  above,  with  di- 
rections and  11  lustrations,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  A  wholesale  catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will 
be  mailed  on  application.  Address 

dec— 2t  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phil'a,  Pa. 
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RICHMOND 
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u. 


apl— tf 


SNYDER  &  IRBY, 
(SnceesNors  to  Snyder,  Bowers  &  Co,) 

MAUUFACTUHE,  AT  THE  ABOVE  WOBKS, 

Architectural  tastings, 

HOLLOW  WARE,  FRONTS,  GRATES 
FENDERS,  AND  MO^T  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF 

n:ME  CA.STi3sra-s. 

AGENTS  FOB  SAXE  OF 

Scotch  and  American  Fig  Iron, 

ASA  SNYDER,  L'^te  of  Richmond  Stove  Works. 
RICH'D  IRBY,  Late  Prest  Petersburg  Iron  Works. 


WANTED  TO  GRAZE  ON  SHARES 


FROM 


300  to  500  Coarse-Wooled  Sheep. 


Owners  who  have  more  Sheep  than  they  are  prepared  to  keep 
can  have  them  well  cared  for  during  the  winter  months,  on  fair 
terms.  Address 

JAMES  VASS, 

dec — tf  Brandy  Station,  Culpeper  Co.,   Va. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  XEW  TORK. 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  $2,000,000    ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS,  40  perct 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NON-FORFEITING  AND    E?JDOWMENT   POLICIE'^  ISSUED. 

LOANS  MADE  ON  POLICIES.      ALL  POLICIES,  AFTER  THREE 

YFARS.   N<>N  FORFEITING. 

tOCAL,    BOARI>  OF  niRECTORS. 

Hon.    Joseph    Mayo,    ex-.May   r    Judge  William    H.    Lyon?,    Judge  William    W. 
Cramp,  John   0  Steger,  Et-q.,    Harrison,  Gdidiu  &    Apperson,  John   H.    ClaiborDe, 
Paine    &    Co.,    Merchants,    John  Parcel!,    Esq  ,    John    Dooley,   Esq  ,   William   H. 
Haxall,  Esq. 
P.  T.   MOORE.   Agent.,  J.  ADAIR  PLEASANTS,  General  ^Agent 

Dr.  J.  S    L'.  CULLEN.  Medical  Examiner.     JNO.  0    STEGER,  Legal  Adviser, 
febly  Office  Main  Street,  corner  12ih,  over  Telegrapii  Office. 
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Took    the    FIRST    PREMIUM    at    the   Virginia   State   Agricultural    Fair,  as   the 

Best  One-Horse  Plongh  for  General  Use 

Over  all  Ploughs,  from  every  section  of  the  State  and  country.  This  Plough  took 
more  premiums  than  any  other,  and  was  beaten  by  none.  We  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  for  the  above  FACTS. 

Every  Plough  Warbanted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

THE  MONITOR  0  (One  Horse) 

Is  a  suptrior  Turning  Plow.  By  changing  the  MouM,  it  makes  a  Row-opener  for 
laying  off  rows  for  planting  Corn,  Cotton,  Beans  or  Peas — the  very  thing  every 
Farmer  needs.     By  patting  on  one  wing,  you  have  the  best  Coulter  in  use. 

Price  of  Plow  and  extras  to  make  all  three  implements,  only  $6.00. 

The  Two-Horse  No.  6  Plough 

Is  very  superior,  and  will  not  choke  in%he  foulest  lands.  By  tiking  off  the  Mould 
and  putting  on  the  fingers,  which  the  greenest  hand  on  the  farm  can  do  in  fiv^ 
minutes,  you  have  the  best  Potato  Digger  in  the  world.  A  boy  with  two  horses 
■will  dig  faster  than  ten  men  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  as  many  Potatoes  left 
uncovered. 

HF"  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Almanac  for  1870. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

PALMER  &  TURPIN, 

<1pc  1526  Main  Street. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEED. 


We  have  on  hand  the  largest  stock  of  SEEDS  ever  offered  in  the  South.      War- 
ranted Fresh,  Pure  and  True  to  Name. 

CABBAGE  OUR  SPECIALTY! 

In  this  line  we  cannot  be  excelled  and  equalled  by  few.     Special  attention  hag 
been  paid  to  this  vegetable  for  a  series  of  years. 

Religi  lus  and  Charitable  Institutions  furi;i^hed  :it  reduced  rates. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Almanac  for  1870. 

PALMER  Sl  TURPIN, 

cleo  1526  Main  Street. 
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YIRGINIA  SHORT  LINE 

BEX"W"EEr<r    THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Via  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  and  RICHMOND,  YA., 

B-Y    THE 

RIC1I1I0.\D  A,\D  DAXVILIE  A\D  PIEDIIOXT  EAILWAY  IIXE, 

AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS, 

The  North  Carolina  &  Charlotte,  Augusta  &  Columbia 

THROXJOH      SCHEDULE. 

GOING  SOUTH. 
Leave  New  Ynrk  at 0.20  P.  M. 

"      Philadelphia 11  30  P.  M. 

•'      Baltimore 4  15  A.  M. 

"      Washington 7fOA.  M. 

"      Richmond 3.00  P.  M. 

"      Greensboro' 12  32  A.  M. 

"      Charlotte 5.50  A.  M. 

"      Columbia 12.-50  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta (3.15  P.  M. 

Connecting  with  Georgia  Railroad  for  Atlanta.  &c.,  and  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road for  Macon,  Columbus,  Savannah,  &c. 

GOING  NO^TH. 

Leave  Augusta 7.00  A.  M. 

"      Columbia 12..S5  A.  M. 

"      Charlotte 7.00  P.M. 

"      Greensboro' 1.00  A.  M* 

"      Richmond  11.15  A    M, 

"      Washington 9.00  P.  M. 

Passengers  s-t  ipping  at  Baltimore  arrive  at  Washington  in  time  to  take  the  7.30 
P.  M.  Train  for  that  city. 

Leave  Baltimore 10.80  P.  M- 

Arrive  at  New  York 6.10  A.  ^^ 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  RICHMOND,  DANVILLE  &  GREENSBORO'. 
FARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE! 

:SJ^G-G-J^G-1B     CliEOISIEID     TX^ZI^-OXJOH. 

For  Through  Tickets 

From  BALTIMORE,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Camden 
Street  Depot,  and  Southeast  corner  Baltimore  and  C^ilvert  streets. 

From  WASHINGTON,  apply  at  Office  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  No.  380  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  on  Board  of  the  Boats  on  the 
Potomac  Riv.^r. 

From  PHILADELPHIA,  apply  at  Ticket  Tffices  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  an  I  Bal- 
timore Railroad,  under  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  corner  of  Broad  aud  Wasb- 
ingtoa  Avenue. 

From  NEW  YORK,  apply  at  the  Office  of  Great  Southern  Mail  Route,  No.  193 
Broadway;  :it  the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R  Company,  foot  of  Courtland; 
street;  at  rtSl  Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  street;  at  Dodd's  Exprtsj  Offices, 
944  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  1  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

C.  BOUKNIGHT,  THOS.  DODAMEAD, 

Supt.  Charlotte  cj-  S.  C.  ^  C.  ^-  A.  R.  R.  Sup't  Richmond  cj-  Danville  R.  R. 

S.  G.  GRASTY,  ALBERT  JOHNSON, 

Agent,  Baltimore.  Sup't  -Vor/A  Carolina  Railroad, 

D^  This  Line  will  soon  be  shortened   12  hours,  which  will   make  it  12  hours  in 
advance  of  any  other  route  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS.       de-tf. 
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ELLYSON  &  TAYLOR'S 

GREAT    LITERARY    AND     NEWS    DEPOT, 

NEST      TO      DISPATCH      BUILDING,       EICHjIOND,      VIRGINIA. 

New    York,    Philftdelphia,    Balfimorp,    Waj-hington,    and    Richmond    Daily    and 
Weekly  papers  and  magazines  mailed  to  subscribers  at  low  rates. 


Orders  solicited.     Address  P.  0.  Box  879. 


jan'y — 6ro. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Orgars 
Are  lUe  Besi.  as  pruvea  by  ihe  almost 

T7JS1VKK9AL     PKKFERENCE    Of      UlUslclHUs; 

tbe  unilorm  award  lo  Ibt-na  of  hi^h'-st 
preniiuins  at  Iu(iU!«trial  Exbibiiions,  in- 
cluding tbe  Paris  Expositiou,  and  a  de- 
mand lor  ttiem  far  exceeding  that  for  any 
otber  iusirumeiit  oi  tbe  class. 

PRICES  REDUCED.— Tbe  ereat  demand 
for  Ibese  celf  orated  instrumenls  has  en- 
abled tbeir  manntaciurerb  to  so  greatly 
increase  tbelr  fm-iiilies  for  manufacture 
ibat  tht-y  now  offer  tbem  at  prices  of  luie- 
rior  woik.  FIVE  OUfAVE  CRGANS 
with  FIVE  STOPS,  TREMULANT,  and 
KNEE  SWELL,  and  tbe  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Improvt  nieuts,  found  in  no  otber  Organs, 
^125.    Otbt-r  ^tyles  in  propoitinn. 

A  Te-timonj-  Circular,  with  the  ti-sti- 
mony  in  lull  to  the  t-uperu)rity  of  tbese 
Organs,  fruru  a  niHjority  of  the  most  emi- 
neui  musicians  in  this  country  and  many 
in  Europe;  also  an  lUustrattd  and  De- 
scriptive Circular,  witb  corrtci  drawiugs, 
detcriptions,  and  prices  will  be  sent  free 
of  all  expense  to  every  applicant.  Any 
one  having  any  idea  of  buying  an  instru- 
ment of  any  kind,  s.  ouM  at  least  ^ead  for 
these  circulars  wbicb  will  cust  him  nolb- 
Ing,  and  cont  tin  much  useful  information. 
Audress  tlie 

MASUN  <fe  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
154  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

jan'y  or  596  Broadway  New  York. 


A  Trial  Trip. 


THREE    MOXTHS   FOR   30  CE\TS. 

With  Premium  free  of  choice  Engraving: 

"COUNTRY    PLEASURES." 


DO   YOU  LOVE 

Fraits,   Flowers,  Gardening,   Rural  Em- 
bellishments,   Designs    of   Cottages, 
and  all  subjects  of  Rural   Life, 
Literature,  Art,  and  Taste, 

Read  The  Horticalturist- 

1 

GKEGORT'SAXXrAL.  CATALOGUE     Improved,  Beautified,  Inviqorated. 

OF 

Choice  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to 
the  public  the  Hubbard  Squasb,  Ameiican 
Turban  Squasn,  Marbleliead  Mmunioth 
Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Brown's 
New  Dwarl  Marrowfat  Peas.  Bustou  Curled 
Lettuce,  and  oilier  new  and  valuable  veg- 
etables, with  tbe  return  of  another  season 
I  am  again  prepared  lo  supply  the  public 
with  my  Warranted  Seeds.  My  Annual 
Seed  Catalogue.  CLnt>iiuing  a  li-t.  noi  only 
of  all  novelUes^,  but  also  of  the  sialidard 
vegetables  of  tbegarden— over  li.M)  of  which 
aieof  my  own  growing — will  be  forwarded 
gratis  to  all.  Sent  lo  cus-tomeis  oi  last 
J  ear  without  request. 

J  AS.  J.  H.  GREGOR.Y, 

Jan'y— 3ra  MarbUhead,  Mass. 

SPECIAE  NOTICE. 

JOHN  W.  RISON,  Druggist. 
Richmond,  Va,, 
Whose  advertisement  appears  on  inside 
cover,  is  also  Southern  Agent  lor  Homce- 
opathic  Medicines,  where  a  full  supply 
■will  alwaj-H  be  found;  and  all  orders  by 
mail  will  have  prompt  attention.  Also  a 
full  slock  of  Tiusses  always  on  hand, 
which  will  be  packed  so  as  to  ship  by  mail 
or  express. 

See  advertisement  on  inside  cover. 

jan'y— 3m 


In  ability  and  practical  value  the  volume 
for  1869  has  proved  superior  to  all  its 
other  volumes  issued  for  the  past  ten 
years,  while  the  improveme  its  for  1870 
will  add  still  more  highly  to  its  real  ex- 
cellence, and  place  it  far  in  advance  of 
its  past  success. 

100,000 

Readers  wanted  to  send   for  Illustrated 
Prospect  13  for  1870,  or  take  tr^a'  trip. 


REGULAR  TERMS: 

Yearly,  $  I  50.     Specimen  Copies,  per 
month,  25  cents. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  free,  on  rectipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

HENRY  T.   WILLIAMS,  Prop'r, 
7  Murray  Street,  New  Vork. 
P.  0.  Box  24i5  jan'y— tf 
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ALLA^  &  JOIIXSO\, 


SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

OFFICE  &  SEED  WAREHOUSE   No.  1506  MAIN  ST., 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Garden,  head  of  Grace  Street, 
Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Road. 

GROWERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

SEEDS ! 

Offer  for  the  Spring  Trade  tlie  Larpr 
and  Most  Reliable  Stock  of  Seed 
ever  offered  in  Virginia  ! ! 

Including  all  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  as  well  as  a  full  assortm 
of  leading  and  STANDARD  Articles.     All  Seeds 
warranted  Fresh  and  True  to  Name. 

m^NO   OLD    SEED   SENT   OUT."^ 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Seeds  in  packages  of  not  over  four  pounds  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  without  charge  for  postage,  (except  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pint  additional  must  be  added  to  the  remit- 
tance to  pay  postage,)  upon  receive  of  Catalogue  Price.  We  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivery  of  all  seeds  sent  by  mail. 

Catalogues  mailed  Free  or  Charge  to  any  address  furnished. 
Wholesale  Price  Lists  sent  to  dealers.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

felj  Box  439  Riclijuioxidl,  Va. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET.  25 


Ti  MILY  EinE  k  EXAffiKl 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Daily,  one  year,  in  advance $6  00 

Daily,  six  moiith-j,         do 3  50 

Daily,  three  month,        do     2  CO 

Daily,  one  month,  do     75 

TERMS    OF    ADVERTISING. 

Half  square  of  four  lines,  one  lime,  $     o8    One  >-qu  ne,  two  months $16  00 

One  square,  first  insertion 7-t    One  square,  ihiee  moiitb;* 20  00 

One  square,  one  week 3  00    One  square,  sis  months 32  00 

One  square,  one  month 8  00    Ont- s  (uare,  twelve  months GO  00 

When  the  advertisement  is  larger  and  long  coutinued,  a  liberal  deiiuction  is  made. 
When  the  advertisement  goes  in  irregularly,  it  is  charg**!  the  p  ic.  of  consecutive 
insertions.  Liberal  discounts  allowed  advertising  ajjenis,  wiio  pay  promptly  in 
advance.  Ail  adverusement.-  s  nt  from  a  distance  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
cash  or  a  satisfactory  city  leter-rice. 

Court  orders  aiui  conmiis>  o  ers'  sales  are  h  rged  75  cents  persqu  .ro  first  inser- 
tion, and  lifty  ce.its  each  time  after w,ird-. 


RICHMOND    ENQUIRER   SEMI-WEEKLY. 

E  S  T  >»i.  BI-.IS  IH:  E  3D      1804. 

Terms  of  subscriptio      p  r  year,  in  alv  mce $4  00 

If  not  piid  in  advam  e  5  00 

For  six  months,  in  advani.  e 2  GO 

For  three  months,  in  advance 1  00 

CLUB    RATES. 

Five  copies  to  one  office,  {$.^  60  each,) $18  00 

Ten         do  do  (;j;3  50  each.) 35  00 

Twenty  do  do  ($3  25  each,) 65  00 

ADVERTISING      RATES. 

Each  sqiare,  first  insert. uu $       75 

do  one  week 1   25 

do  one  niomli 4  00 

do  one  qunrrer 10  00 

do  six  nivii  h- 16  00 

do  twelve  u  o  iths 30  00 

Unless  inserted  in   Daily,  when  twenty  cents   per  square,  each  insertion,  will  be 

charged. 


RICHMOND  ENQUIRER  WEEKLY. 

SUBSCKiPiI  »N   P-  IJE. 

One  copy,  one  ytar.  in  advance...  $-  UU     One  copy,  three   months 75 

"     "     six  mouih-i  1  00     If  not  in   advance $3  00 

CLUB  PATES  PER  YE  ^R,  IN  ADVANCE. 

Five  copies  to  oie  office $  8  00     Ffteen  copies  to  one  office $18  00 

Ten         "         "         "     14  00     Twei  ty     "         "  "     20  00 

Any  number  over  twenty,  each  copy 1  00 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Each  square  first  insertion $       75     Each  square  six  months $  9  00 

"         *'      one  month 2  00         "         "      twelve  months  17  00 

•'         •*      three  months 5  00 

When   the  advertisement  appears  in  Daily  or  Semi-weekly,  25  cents  per  square 
will  be  charged  for  the  Weekly. 

RICHMOND  ENQUIRER  COMPANY. 

P.  S. — Our  friends  are  particularly  requested  to  get  up  clubs  and  forward  names 
and  money  by  post  office  order  or  registered  letter,  at  our  expense.        jan'y — tf. 
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THOMAS  H.  ELLIS, 

OF   THE 

VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY, 

Esiabiished  and  uio«i  succesttuliy  ciii- 
ducted  by  A.  F.  RobertsoD  &  Co.,  at 
Lynchburg. 

OFFICE-FRONT  ROOM,  FIRST  FLOOR, 

Over  the  Clothing  Store  of  E.  B. 

S|.ence  &  Son, 

Xo.  1300  Main  Street,  Richmond,   Va. 
P.  O.  Box  692  nov-3t* 


Chas.  D.  Hill, 
W.  G.  Be.ntxey. 
C.  R.  Skinkek. 


Jas.  Poteat, 
Caswell  CO.,  N.  C. 


8.  HIRSH. 


I.   GUG6ENHEIMEB. 


HIRSH  &  GUGGEWHEmER, 

Dealers  in  Domestic  &  Fancy 

iDK,"5r   a-oor>s, 

627  Broad  Street, 

RICHMOND,  Va. 

i^-  J^i'v''''''  I  salesmen. 

CHARLES  REID  &  SON, 


SHIPPING  AND   COMiVilSSION 


MERCHANTS, 


se— ly 


istopifoile:,  v-a.. 


S.  G.  FLO  UK  Nor, 

SASH.  BLI>'D  AXI>    DOOR   MAIIfI7> 

FACTl  REK.  HOrSE    CARPEX- 

TER.  AXD    BUILDER, 

Gary  street,  between  14th  and  loth, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Door  and  Window   Frames  made  to  or- 
der.    All  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  neat 
ly  executed. 


HILX.  BEXTLET  *  SKI.VKER, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Xo.  18  Pearl  or  14th  street, 

RICUAIOXD.  TA. 

Solicit  consignmeuts  ol  ToOacco,  Grain, 
Floor,  Cotton,  Baojn.&c.  feb— if 


I  MRS.  FRED'K    SCHAFFER'S 

]      A  91  E  R  I  C  A  X     BAKERT, 

COSSTANTLT    OX  RAND    CAKES,   CRACKERS, 
&C.,  AT  WHOLESALE  AXE  RETAIL, 

Nn.  1706  Main  street, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

feb— ly 

MOrXTCASTEE'S 

PLUMBING,  GAS  FITTING, 

AND 

Tin  Roofing   Establl«)hineiit, 

No.  520  Broad  street, 

MANUFACTURERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 
STOVES     AXD 

House  FumisMnff  Goods, 

mh-ly ^ 

WJf.    aOET    RliHARDSOX     &    CO. 
MERCHAXT    TAIEORS, 

14th   Street,    opposite   Exchange    Hotel, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

WM.   HOLT  RICHARDSON 

W.  FLETCHER  RICHARDSON, 
feb-ly 

CHAS.  H.  REID  &  Co. 

87  BROAD  STREET, 

\ew  York. 


CHARLES    H.     REID, 


JAS.      T    8.KKID. 


sept — 


XOWEAX  *  CO.. 

JEWELERS, 
Main  Street,  coruer  of  reiittl. 

Are  iifleriDg  grt-al  irKiucemeuls  to  pur- 
chasers of  Fine  Gold  Watches,  New  and 
Fashionable  Jt-welry,  S'^rling Silverware, 
for  family  use,  Biidal  ai  d  Birthday  Pres- 
ents, pel<  cted  fiom  stocks  of  Manufac- 
turers only  and  warr  ntpfi  «•  (  •■  al  Htieii- 
tiiin  given  to  r-  ^•'.••ii.  o!  i  !gens<-n's 
Dixon,»Tc)bias  «in;  •  I  •-  liuc  vi  ^tcUf-s  nud 
Je%velrv.  rtu.»IAS  NO^VLAN, 

f^h— Iv  ItOBT.    E.    MACOM«ER. 


.  R.  DUVAIi, 


^"HOEESALE    AND    RETAIL    DRUQOIST, 

Dealer  in  Patent  Meuicines,  Chemical.^,  Oils  and  Dye  Stuffs,  Garden  Seeds  Window 

Gla?s  and  Putty, 

TTXWDBB,  SPGTSXV'GGD  OQCGTDBX,. 

Also,  Dr.  Valentines  Artificial  Guano,  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Ma- 
nure in  use,  with  certificates  annexed.     Also, 
Sulph  :   Ammonia,  Sulrh  :   Soda, 

Nit:  Soda,  Ma:   Ammonia, 
feb— ly  Pure  Bone  Dust,  Sulph:  Acid,  &c.,  &c. 


ADVERTISING  SHEi^T. 


«D    r\r\i\  BUSHELS  EARLY  ROSE 
0,UUU  P<-'TATOES  FcRSALE.— 
Ten  barrels  and  uowar'is,  $3.50  per  bar- 
rel;  one  barrel,  $4:  in--  bushel,  $l.oO ;  ' 
four  poau'ls  by  niiiil,  po-st  paid,  $1.   Each  ' 
barrel   will  ccntain   four  quarts   of   the  ' 
ffenuinf  Ramsdell  Norway  0  .ts,  or  same  , 
quantity  of  the   Prtmiun    Sanford  Corn,  ' 
as  the  purchaser  mav  choose. 

EARLY   MOSAvVk,  $15  per  barrel;! 
$3  per  bushel ;  two  pounds  by  mail,  post 
paid,  SI. 

Address        S.  B.  FANNING, 
de— 3t       J'jmfxporf,  Lon-7  Island,  JN'.  Y. 

"The  Best  is  the  Cheapestl"| 

Tl&e  Premiuni  Sanford  Com. 

Evtry  Farmer  should  send   for  my  De-  i 
scriptive  Circular,  giving  history  of  fhe, 
Saoford  Corn.     The    experience    of   the ' 
past  season  fully  confirms  all  that  has  • 
been  said  in  its  favor.     It  has  been  tho-  \ 
roughly  tested  with  other  varieties,  and 
has  sustained  its  charscur  of  being  the  ; 
earliest  and   most  productive  field  corn.  ■ 
Testimonials  from  nearly  every  State  en-  j 
dorse  it  as   being  th<  best.     It   has  taken 
highest  premiums  in  this  (Suffolk}  coun- 
ty for  four  successive  years. 

Prices  — One  bushel,  $5;  one  peck. 
$2:  two  quarts  by  mail,  post  paid,  $1  25; 
one  quart.  75  cents. 

Address         S.  B.  FANNING, 
de-3t      Jame^port,  Long  Islind,  X.  Y. 

K.  F.  STO  WELL.,  Trillianuport,  Pa., 

BREEDER  AXD  SHIPPER  Or 

IMPROVED    STOCK   OF    HOGS,  CAT- 
TLE, SHEEP,  and  a  variety  of  ' 
CHOICE  FOWLS,                     j 
'  Send  f<3r  Cirtularu                             \ 


Light  Brahmas  Co- 
''■^'  chins.  Cuban  Game, 
Whi'e  Dorkings,  Silvrr  Spangled  Ham-~ 
burgs.  White  Leehorns,  Rouen  Duc-s, 
Wood  Ducks,  Golden  Pheasants,  Silver 
Pheasmts,  Duck  Wing  G ime  Baatams. 
Brown  Red  Game  Bantams.  Black  Red 
Game  Bantams,  Dominique  Bantams, 
Black  African  Bantams.  The  Bnhmas 
were  bred  fro.-n  my  first  Premium  stock, 
and  are  the  finest  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  liav;ug  Uiken  the  1st,  21  and 
3d  prises  at  the  Jfew  York  State  Poultry 
Sh)w;  also  1st  premium  on  White  Dork- 
ings, Rouen  Ducks,  Game  Bantams, 
Dominique  and  Black  African  Bantams. 
Gentlemen  wishing  fowls  for  exhibition 
purpose^,  can  obtAin  them  at  a  moderate 
price.  For  particulars,  acd.ess  C.  S. 
HAINES,  Box  58  EliEibeth,  New  Jersey, 
dec— 3t 

Oim  NEW  WAREROOMS, 


SILVER'S  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK. 

SECOXii  EDITION. 

The  bejt  work  of  the  kind  published. 
Tells  how  to  have  Fresh  Eggs  every  week 
in  the  year.  Illustrated  with  Seventy 
Engravings.  Every  one  owning  a  pair 
of  Fowls  ought  to  have  a  copy.  Paper 
cover,  50  cents.     Sent  post  paid.      de-It 

"Wholesale  Dealer  and  Importer  of 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 

No,  133  Market  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

dec— 3t 

8*"  pT   TO  $200  /JC"  month  to  Agents, 
/  fj  salary    or    commission    to   sell  ' 
our   Patent    White    Wire    Clothes    Lines   ' 
Address   Hudson   River    Wire    Works,    75 
William  St.,  X.    Y,  Chieago,  III.,  Rich- 
mond, Va,,  or  Memphis,  Tenn*  \ 


IS^ 


215  East  j?8tli  Street,  N.  T. 

1885-ASiOS  FIAKO~18d9 

PATiMTED. 

PPvICES    BEDUCED, 

Send  for  Circiiiar. 

HAW'S  IMPROVED  PECKER  SAW- 
MILL.—This  Mill  is  simple  in  its 
construction  and  very  durable.  It  re- 
quires one- fourth  to  one- third  less  power 
than  any  other  Sawmill  known  to  be  in 
use.  It  can  be  worked  by  horse,  steam 
or  water  power,  cutt.ng  from  1,2C0  to 
4.000  feet  per  day,  according  to  the 
power  applied,  and  is  very  easily  man- 
aged.    For  further  partif^ulars,  address 

.JOHX  HAW, 
oct— 6t*      Old  Church,  Hanover  Cc,   Va. 


*» 

® 


I 


%' 


ANDERSON'S  AET  PALACE. 

Every  kind  of  Picture  known  to  the 
Art  cf  Photography  is  executed  artisti- 
cally and  beautifully  at  Anderson's  Art 
Palace,  1311  Main  street,  oct — tf 
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PIEDMONT  &  ARLfflaTON 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HOME  OFFICE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Assets  and  Investments,    -    ■    $1,500,000. 

Dividends  paid  on  Life  Policies,  40  per  cent.,  which  proves 

the  Economy  of  its  Management  and  its 

Careful  Selection  of  Risks. 


TV.  C.  Carrington,  Fresideiit,       Jno.  E.  Edwards,  Vice-Preit, 
D.  J.  Hartsook,  Secretary^  J.  J.  Hopkins,  Aist  Secretary. 


Wm.  B.  Isaacs,  R.  H.  Maury,  John  Enders,  W.  C.  Carrington, 
Daniel  J.  Hartsook,  J.  J.  Hopkins.  Jno.  E.  Edwards,  William  H. 
Palmer,  Wm,  G.  Taylor,  A.  Y.  Stokes,  C.  H.  Perrow,  Jno.  C.  Wil- 
liams, George  S.  Palmer. 

This  Company  has  met  with  a  success  beyond  all  parallel  in  Life  Insa- 
rance,  and  offers  to  the  Sjutbern  public  a  HOME  ENTERPRISE  equal 
to  any  and  surpassed  by  none  in  existence. 

It  advises  the  payment  of  all  cash  premiums,  because  then  dividends 
will  continually  decrease  each  next  payment,  until  nothing  will  be  required, 
and  the  policy  may  be  a  source  of  income,  bat  it  will  allow  one  third  loan 
on  participating  policies;  parties  who  fail  to  pay  all  cash  premiums  will 
please  remember  their  cash  payments  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  and  that 
interest  is  to  be  paid  annually  on  all  loans  not  absorbed  by  dividend. 

It  requires  no  notes  for  loans  of  the  part  of  premiums,  but  endorses  the 
loan  on  its  policies  until  absorbed  by  dividends,  or  policy  is  payable. 

It  has  no  restrictions  on  re>idence  or  travel.  All  policies  are  non-forfeit- 
able,  and  the  right  of  parties  guaranteed  on  the  /ace  of  the  j)olict/  as  part 
of  the  contract. 

It  has  the  following  valuable  features  which  no  other  Company  gives: 
The  late  war  taught  many  the  penalty  of  being  separated  from  the  Home 
Office,  by  having  their  past  payment  forfeited.  This  Company  guards 
against  this  in  her  policies,  and  m  event  of  separation  from  its  office  by  any 
intervention,  guarantees  to  such  all  the  right  of  non-forfeiture,  paid-up 
policy,  surrender  value  and  reinstatement,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
euch  intervening  cause. 

Its  investments  are  made  for  benefit  of  Southern  advancement.  It  brings 
money  to  our  people — keeps  money  with  our  people.  Then  why  should 
they  continue  to  impoverish  themselves  by  sending  money  off,  which  can 
as  easily,  as  safely,  as  profitably  be  spent  at  home  ? 

The  Piedmont  and  Arlington  asks  all  who  wish  to  insure  to  compare 
its  rates,  terms,  progress,  with  any  Company,  and  feels  confident  its  merits 
will  equal  anv  other  Company. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  nor 
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W  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

The  Paper  of  the  People. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE    FOR    THE 

GREAT     FAMILY     NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  Cheap  because  its  Circulation  is  Larger  than  that  of  any  other 

Newspaper. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  CLUBS. 


THE   NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  the  DAILY  TRIBUNE,  except 
those  of  merely  local  interest;  also  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence  ;  Reviews  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  New  Books  ;  letters  from  our  large  corps  of 
Correspondents  ;  latest  news  received  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  a 
summary  of  all  important  intelligence  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  ;  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Proceedings  of  Congress  and  State  Legislature  when  in  session;  Foreign  News  re- 
ceived by  every  steamer ;  Exclusive  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American  Institute ;  Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  information  essential  to  cjuntry  residents  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  in  the  country  ;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods, 
and  General  Market  Reports. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  various  Agri- 
cultural Reports,  in  each  number,  are  richly  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

To  make  THE  TRIBUNE  still  more  valuable  to  its  readers  we  have  engaged 
Prof.  James  Law,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Cornell  University,  to  answer  questions 
and  prescribe  for  diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
This  new  feature  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  THE  TRIBUNE  we  are  sure 
will  add  much  to  its  value.  In  short,  we  intend  that  THE  TRIBUNE  shall  keep  in 
the  advance  in  all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mining,  and  other 
interests  of  the  country,  and  that  for  variety  and  completeness,  it  shall  remain 
altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive  NEWSPAPER  published 
in  the  world. 

Ever  since  its  commencement,  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  has  been  an  authority 
upon  the  farm.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  a  careful  reading  and  study  cf  the 
Farmers'  Club  Reports  in  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  alone  will  save  a  farmer  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  his  crop.     In  addition  to  these  reports,  we  shall  continue  to 
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print  the  best  things  written  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  by  American  and  foreign 
■writers,  and  shall  increase  these  features  from  year  to  year.  As  it  is,  no  prudent 
farmer  can  do  without  it.  As  a  lesson  to  his  workmen  alone,  e^ery  farmer  should 
phice  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  upon  his  table  every  Saturday  evening. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  in  the  country .  This  is  not  said  in 
a  fpirit  of  boastfulness.  We  do  not  claim  any  essential  superiority  over  our  neigh- 
bors, except  the  superiority  of  place  and  opportunity.  It  has  fallen  to  New  York 
to  create  the  greatest  newspapers  of  Ibe  country.  Here  concentrate  the  commerce, 
the  manufactures,  the  mineral  resoutces,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Republic. 
Here  all  the  news  gathers,  and  the  patronage  is  so  large  that  journalists  can  afford 
to  print  it.  A  newspaper  can  be  made  in  New  York  for  htlf  the  money,  and  yet  with 
twice  the  value  of  newspapers  elsewhere.  This  is  the  strength  of  THE  TRIBUNE. 
We  print  the  cheapest,  and  best  edited  Weekly  newspaper  in  the  country.  We 
have  all  the  advantages  around  us.  We  have  great  Daily  and  Semi  Weekly  editions. 
All  the  elaborate  and  intricate  machinery  of  our  establishment — perhaps  the  most 
complete  in  America — is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  making  THE  WEEKLY  TRI- 
BUNE the  best  and  cheapest  newspaper  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
so  systematized  and  expanded  our  resources  that  every  copy  of  the  THE  WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE  contains  as  much  matter  as  a  c^uodecimo  volume.  Think  of  it!  For 
two  dollars,  the  subscriber  to  THE  TRIBUNE  for  one  year  buijs  as  much  reading 
matter  as  though  he  filled  a  shelf  of  his  library  with  fifty  volumes,  containing  the  greatest 
works  in  the  language.     Tbe  force  of  cheapness  can  no  further  go. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  the  paper  of  the  people.  Here  the  eager  student 
may  learn  tbe  last  lessons  of  science.  Here  the  scholar  may  read  reviews  of  the 
best  books.  Here  may  be  found  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
observations  of  sincere  and  gifted  men,  who  serve  THE  TRIBUNE  in  almost  every 
country. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  strong  by  reason  of  its  enormous  circulation  and  great  cheapness. 
It  has  long  been  conceded  that  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  has  the  largest  circulat 
tion  of  any  newspaper  in  the  country.  For  years  we  have  printed  twice  as  many 
papers,  perhajs,  as  all  of  the  other  weekly  editions  of  the  city  dailies  combined. 
This  is  why  we  are  enabled  to  do  our  work  so  thoroughly  and  cheaply.  The  larger 
our  circulation,  the  better  paper  we  can  make. 

What  are  the  practical  s2tggestions  f  Many,  Let  every  subscriber  renew  his  sub- 
scription, and  urge  his  neighbor  to  do  the  same.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  to  pay  two 
dollars,  let  him  raise  a  club,  by  inducing  his  neighbors  to  subscribe,  and  we  shall 
send  him  a  copy  gratis  for  his  trouble.  No  newspaper  so  large  and  complete  as 
THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  was  ever  before  offered  at  so  low  a  price.  Even  when 
our  currency  was  at  par  with  gold,  no  such  paper  but  THE  TRIBUNE  was  offered 
at  that  price  ;  and  THE  TRIBUNE  then  cost  us  far  less  than  it  now  does.  We 
have  solved  the  problem  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  newspaper  in  America — 
perhaps  in  the  world.     Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  give  it  a  million  weekly  circulation. 

Terms  of  the  Weekly  Tribune  to  Mail  Subscribers. 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  issues,  $  2  00;  five  copies,  9  00;  ten  copies,  to  one  address 
$1  50  each  (and  oneextra  copy) ;  ten  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Post 
Office,  $1  60  each  (and  one  extra  copy)  ;  twenty  copies  to  one  address,  $1  25 
each  (and  one  extra  copy) ;  twenty  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Pos- 
Office,  $1  35  each  (and  one  extra  copy);  fifty  copies  to  one  address,  $1  each  (and 
one  extra  copy)  ;  fifty  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Post  Office,  $1  10 
each  (and  one  extra  copy). 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SEML WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

18  published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  contains  all  the  Editorial  Articles, 
not  merely  local  in  character;  Literary  Reviews  and  Art  Criticisms;  Letters  from 
our  large  corp^  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondents;  Special  and  Associated 
Press  Telegfiiphic  dispatches  ;  a  careful  and  complete  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic News ;  Exclusive  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute ;  Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
information;  Veterinary  Department;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods  and 
General  Market  Reports  which  are  pub'i-hed  in  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE.  THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  also  gives,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  three  or  rouE 
of  the 

BEST  AND  LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

by  living  authors.  The  cost  of  these  alone,  if  bought  in  book  form,  would  be  from 
Bix  to  eight  dollars.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much  current  intelligence  and  perma- 
nent literary  matter  be  had  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI  WEEKLY 
TRIE  UXE. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  being  printed  twice  a  week,  we  can,  of 
course,  print  all  that  appears  in  our  weekly  edition,  including  everything  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture,  and  can  add  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  fo^ 
•which  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  principles  and  approve  of  the  character  of  The  Tribune 
can  increase  its  power  and  influence  by  joining  with  their  neighbors  informing 
clubs  to  subscribe  for  The  Semi-Weekly  edition.  It  will  in  that  way  be  supplied 
to  them  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  such  a  paper  can  be  printed. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  subscribers,  one  copy,  one  year — lOi  numbers $4  00 

Mail  subscribers,  two  copies,  one  year — 104  numbers  .         .         .         .        7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  five  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy    .         .         .         .         .        3  00 

Persons  remitting  for  ten  copies  $30  will  receive  an  extra  copy  one  year. 

For  $100  we  will  send  thirty-four  copies  and  The  Daily  Tribuse. 


TEE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE \s  published  every  morning  (Sundays 

excepted)  at  $10  per  year;  $5  for  six  months. 


Terms  cash  in  advance. 

In  making  remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on  New  York, 
or  a  Post  Office  Money  Order,  if  possible.  When  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  registered  letter.  The  registration  fee  has  been 
reduced  to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  present  registration  system  has  been  found  by  the 
postal  authorities  to  be  virtually  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  maiL  AU 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

jan'y— 2m  TEE  TRIBUNE,  H^hyt  York. 
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BIGflMOl  f  HIC. 

THE     LARGEST     DAILY    PAPER 


D 


BUSHED  IN  VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 

Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times, 
presenting  and  considering  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage 
the  attention  or  involve  the  well-being  of  the  people. 


One  Tear, 
Six  months, 


§8  00 
4  00 


Three  months. 
One  Month,    - 


-  §  200 
75 


Hichmond  Whig   &  Advertiser^ 

SEMI- WEEKLY  EDITION. 
EVERY  TUESDAY  &  FRIDAY, 

Reproduces  from  the  Daily  edition  whatever  has  general  interest  or 
value,  and  especially  whatever  concerns  the  country  reader.  Its 
commercial  and  financial  reports  will  always  be  found  full  and 
reliable. 


One  year, 

Six  months. 


-  §5  00 

-  2  50 


Three  months, 
One  month, 


81  25 

50 


RICHMOND   WEEKLY   WHIG. 
EYERY  WEDNESDAY. 


Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Daily  editions,  so  as  to 
embody  all  important  news  and  valuable  information,  and  afford  data  for  correct 
opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  moment. 

Single  copy  one  year, 
do       do   six  months. 


§2  00  I  Single  copy  three  months, 
1  00 1      do       do    one  month, 


50 
25 


O    Xj    TJ 

5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  00 
10  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  16  00 
20  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  27  00 
60  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  55  00 


5  copies  and  1  extra  to  1  address  $8  50 
10     "  "     •'  "         "       15  00 

20     '*  "     '«  «'         <«       25  00 

50    "  «'    "       "      «»     60  eo 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter. 


jan'y,  1870 


MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 

Richmond,  Ya. 
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DICKSON'S  COMPOUND 


^o 


THE  DIXON  PEETILIZER  COMPANY, 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  FILL  ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FOR 

dicksojn^'s  compound. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  PLANTERS  IS  INVITED  TO  THIS 


Which  will  be  found  Pure,  and  most  valuable  for 

WHEAT, 

OATS, 

BARLEY, 

TURNIPS,  and  all 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES, 
As  ^ell  as  for  CORN  and  COTTON. 

Jlg^"  Circulars  8?nt  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  GARDINER, 

Preside7if. 
J.  A.  SHIVERS,  General  Agent. 
A  MES  H.  ALEXANDER.  Superintendent.  de-6t 
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ITRF'ISZS'S 


DEEP  TILLAGE 


AND 


THIS  PLOW  has  already,  in  three  months,  taken  seven  premiums.  It  has  no 
successful  rival.  It  is  universally  admired  and  recommended  by  the  best  planters 
of  the  country  who  have  seen  and  used  it.  Those  wishing  to  read  such  certificates, 
and  inform  themselves  in  other  particulars,  will  please  apply  for  circulars. 

[I^The  inventor  has  also  applied  for  patent  on  the  following: 

1st.  TURN  PLOW  OPENER  AND  CULTIVATOR, 

For  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Drills,  and  Cultivating  the  Plant. 

2d.     SCRAPERS     OR     CULTIVATOR, 

For  Flat  and  Surface  Culture,  Deep  or  Shallow. 
Both  of  these  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks,  and  found  invaluable  to  the  Farmer  in 
planting   his   crops.     The  OPENER   and   SCRAPERS  are  moveable,  and  can  be 
adiusted  to  any  depth  of  culture.     Manufactured  by 

1520  Maiu  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 

Single  Plow  with  one  extra  point $6  00 

Extra  points  for  single  plow,  each 40 

Double  plow  with  one  extra  point 9  00 

Extra  points  for  double  plow,  each 60 

Liberal  discount  male  to  the  Trade. 
All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash,  by  post  office  order,  express,  or 
draft.     Merchants  everywhere,  who  order,  will  sell  at  factory  prices,  with  freight 
added.     For  information  address,  \ 

J.  H.  MuBFEE,  Agent,  Richmond,  "Va.  / 
jan'y— 3in  Jab.  W.  Murfbb,  Patentee  and  Inventor. 


VUOLKSALE  AND   RETAIL 

DRUGGIST, 

CORNER  MAIN  AND  THIRD  STREETS, 

RICHMOND,    YA. 


A.   -FTJXulL,    stock:    OIF 

DRUGS, 

MEDICINES, 

CHEMICALS, 

OILS, 
PAINTS, 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

and  GARDEN  SEED, 

and  everything  ebe  to  be  fi>und  in  a  first  class  Drug  S'ore  always  on  hand, 
and  will  be  sold,  /or  Cosh,  as  low  as  can  be  bought  in  Baltimore  or  New 
York. 

VIRGINIA  SNAKE  ROOT, 

Slippery  Elm  Bark,  Dogwood  Bark,  Ginseng,  Seneca  Root,  and  Beeswax, 
bought  for  Cash,  or  taken  at  highest  market  price  in  exchange  for  Goods. 
All  Orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  W.  RISON,  Druggist, 

Richmond,  Va. 

RTSONS  COUGH  MIXTURE      . 
will  cure  any  Cough,  if  not  too  long  standing. 

RISON'S    TOBACCO    ANTIDOTE 
is  warranted  to  remove  the  desire  for  Tobacco. 

These  Preparations  are  fold    at  the   moderate  price  of  Fi/tj/  Cents,  and 
are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  if  directions  are  fullowed. 

JOHN  W.  RISON. 

jan  ) — 3ai. 
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WM.  KNABE    &  CO. 


MAKUFACTURERS    OF 


WEM.m  o 


3 


Ware  Rooms— \o.  350  West   Baltimore   Street, 


KU^Jk.^^ 


GEOEGE  L.  BIDGOOB, 


&0 


(Saccessor  to  Bidgood  &  Eiley,) 

^  jell  It  a  Jill  $ui 

1S17     Iva:-A.IlSr     SXPIEET, 

mmmmQmB,  y&.. 

Constantly  for  salp,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  a  large  and   well  selected  stock  of 
STANDAHD  WORKS,  m  every  Department  of  Literature.     Also, 

School  Books,  Blank  Books,  Paper  &  Stationery 

Of  all  kinds  ;  to  which  the  attention  of  Cjuntry  Merchants,  Comn-ittees  of  Libra 
ries,  Teachers,  and  Purchasers  generally  is  invited. 


Aeent  for  STEINWAY'S,  KNABE  &  COS,  and  ERNEST  GABLER'S  PIANO 
FORTES,  and  Agent  for  Wade's  Phisting  Ink. 

i^g^AU  orders  promptly  attended  to.  feb — ly 


jscription   REDUCED   to  TWO  DOLLARS  Per   Annum  in  Advance 
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DEVOTFD    TO 


gigrirultttr^,  gortirnlture,  ant^  tfte  Irtitting,  ltUfItatti<:  ma 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  motl:  ir  of  tlie  Arts.— Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  tvo  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 


Ch.  B.  Williams,  Ed    &  Pro'r. 


Jno.  M.  Allan,  Hort'l  Editor. 
Wm.  L  Hill,  Gten'l  Agent. 
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FEKOl'SSON   A   RADT,  F   $nt«rs,  13S8    Main   Street. 


PURE  DEVON  STOCK 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase  from  a  herd  (stock  warranted)  be- 
lonp^ing  to  a  gentleman  in  Jefferson  county,  West  Virginia,  can  see 
pedigree  and  know  the  terms,  by  applying  to 

WM.  L.  HILL, 

No.  1214  3Iain  Street y 
Or  by  letter  to  Lock  Box  22i, 
feb — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


Advertise  South. 


The  attention  of  Dealers  in  Agricultu- 
ral Implements,  Mill  and  other  Ma- 
chinery, Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c.,  is  called 
to  the 

PLAIN  DEALER, 

as  an  excellent  medium  to  reach  the  trade 
of  the  finest  Agricultural  section  of  North 
Carolina.     Try  it.     Address 

PLAIN  DEALER, 

Waso7i,  .Y.  c. 

The  Purest,  Best  and  Cheapest 


J.  HALL  MOORE,  M,  D 

Corner  Franklin  and  Fifth   Streets^ 

H I C  K:  IvI  O ISTID . 
^Special   attention   paid   to   preserving 
the  Natural  Organs. 

Artificial  Teeth  inserted  upon  GOLD, 
SILVER  or  VULCANITE. 

8@-  TEETH    EXTRACTED    WITH- 
OUT PAIN,  by  a  new  and  safe  process, 
aug — ly 


RICHARDSON  &  CO. 


113   3Sa:A.IlNr   STUEET, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


SOLD   BY  ALL  GROCERS,     ggp  — 6t 


FLOEAL  GUIDE  FOR  18T0. 


One  Hundred  and  TwenVj  Thousand  copies  of  Vice's  Illusteated  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Flohal  Gxtide  have  already  been  circulated.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on 
fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
tiii'l  a  beautiful  Colored  Plate — consisting  of  seven  varitties  ot  Phlox  Drummondii, 
making  a  fine  BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

Ii  is  ihe  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  Floral  Guile  published, 
giviijg  plain  and  thorough  directions  for  the  Culttbe  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  customers,  but  wiil  be  for- 
Tfarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 

A  Q(jrAQQ 

mar— 2m  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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Southern  Agricultural  Machine  Works, 

No.  1532  Main  Street,  Riciimond,  Va., 


PLANTERS 


DFOrt 


Of  this  most  important  of  all  the  labor-saving  machines  used  on  the  farm,  we 
make  the  best  in  use.  Virj^inia  farmers  are  invited  to  read  the  followiug  certifi- 
cates from  those  who  worked  our  Planters  last  season : 

Near  Ivt  Depot,  Albemable,  June  10,  1869. 
H.  M.  Sjiith,  Esq.,  Richmond: 

Dear  Sir, — The  Corn  Planter  made  to  plant  two  rows  at  once,  which  you 
kindly  sent  me,  with  the  request  that  I  wou'd  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  am  delighted  to 
inform  you  performed  very  well  on  ground  not  too  rolling  and  clear  of  obstructions, 
such  as  stones,  stumps,  &c.  It  will  perform  admirably  on  all  level  or  gently  roll- 
ing lands,  and  to  the  owners  of  such  it  will  prove  invaluable.  To  the  soil  of  lower 
Virginia  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  no  farmer  there  planting  corn  to  any  extent 
should  be  without  one.  Both  the  single  and  double  Planters  open  the  furrows  well, 
and  deposit  the  corn  and  fertilizer  as  uniform  and  regular  as  if  done  by  hand, 
far  surpassing  all  I  have  ever  tried  or  seen.  I  had  experimented  with  seve- 
ral, and  made  use  of  none  but  yours.  As  my  land  is  rollinar,  with  rock  in  some 
places,  I  will  return  the  double  Planter  and  get  a  single  one,  which  I  would  not  do 
without  if  compelled  to  procure  a  new  one  every  season.  Mr.  Rodes,  who  pur- 
chased one  of  the  last  named,  will  write  to  you  tn-morrow.  He  concurs  with  me 
in  opinion,  and  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  and  most  practical  men  in  our  county. 
His  opinion  on  all  such  matters  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
value.  Your  invention  is  what  I  have  most  ardently  desired  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  have  a  great  many  ready  for  the  next  season,  as  it  must  be 
generally  sought  for  when  its  merits  are  known. 

In  haste,  most  respectfully  yours,  JOHN  R.  WOODS. 

Bremo,  May  4th,  1869. 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co. : 

I  received  the  Old  Dominion  Corn  Planter  early  last  week.  I  have  now  tested  it 
on  low  grounds,  and  upon  moderately  uneven  upland,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  its  work.  I  have  used  ashes  instead  of  Guano,  and  find  that  it  puts  down  the 
seed  with  regularity  and  precision,  and  delivers  the  ashes  with  certainty,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  measure  you  give  it.  The  shafts  secure  steadiness  and  "accuracy 
in  driving,  the  corn  is  distributed  as  delivered,  and  is  not  thrown  in  one  spot,  whilst 
the  two  side  wipes  behind  the  delivery  shoe  throw  out  the  large  clods,  and  gives  the 
land  a  good  working,  leaving  it  light  and  fine,  and  free  from  the  pressure  of  a 
covering  roller,  which  is  so  often  objectionable.  All  who  have  seen  its  operat^n 
have  been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  it  does.  I  think  it  must  be- 
come a  favorite.  I  am  respectfully  yours,  GARY  C.  COCKE. 

Seldon  Farm,  Surrt  Co.,  Va.,  April  28,  1869. 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond  : 

Gentlemen,— Y oars  of  the  24th  inst.  has  been  received.  Your  Corn  Planter  has 
had  a  fair  trial  by  myself  and  my  servants.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  planted  two 
acres  yesterday,  and  to-day  six  acres  were  planted  in  less  than  three  hours.     It 
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drops  the  corn  and  guano  to  perfection,  and  covers  it  well, 
tice  is  enough  for  any  laborer  to  be  a  first-rate  corn  planter. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Half  an  hour's  prac- 


E.  GOULARD. 


Near  Richmond,  April  29,  1869. 
I  have  used  this  season  one  of  H.  M.  Smith's  new  two  horse  Corn  Plnnters, 
planting  two  rows  at  once,  and  found  I  could  plant  with  convenience  about  18  acres 
a  day.  I  planted  38  acres,  and  the  corn  has  come  up  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  It 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer  Distributor  I  have  ever 
Been.  L.  T.  DRUMHELLER. 


4  Goochland  C.  H.,  June  10,  1869. 

Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co. : 

Gentlemen, — The  Corn  Planter  I  purcbased  of  this  spring  has  proved  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  corn  planted  by  it  has  come  up  better  and  more  regular  than  any 
I  have  seen  planted  by  any  other  machine.  In  fact  it  has  come  just  as  I  designed. 
Its  operation  was  witnessed  by  many  good  farmers  who  had  other  patents,  and  all 
pronounced  yours  the  best.  The  great  difficulty  is,  the  corn  planted  by  all  other 
machines  comes  up  scattering,  and  in  many  places  very  long  skips. 

Respectfully,  WM.  N.  BARRET. 


Price    List   for-   ISTO 

Old  Dominion  Corn  Planter $40  00 

Smith's  Corn  Planter   and   Seed 

Drill 25  00 

N.  B. — The  certificates  published  refer  to  the  first  two  of  the  above  Planters 


Routt's  Corn  Planter,  with  Guano 

Attachment* $20  00 

Plain  Slide  Planter 18  00 


Address 


P.  O.  Box  8. 


H.  M.  SMITH  &  Co. 

mar — tf 


IMPISEMEJ^S 


In  addition  to  our  large  and  varied  assortment  of  the  above  we  offer  as  of  particu- 
lar interest  at  this  season  our  improved 

Broadcast    Fertilizer    So^^^er. 

This  Machine  will  sow  Gcano,  Bone  Dust.  Ashes,  Plaster,  Lime,  and  all  Pul- 
verized Fertilizers,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  acres  per  day,  damp  as  well  as 
dry,  and  the  quantity  per  acre  can  be  easily  regulated.  Coals  in  Wood  Ajbes  and 
lumpy  substances,  not  harder  than  Charcoal,  are  readily  crushed  and  ground  while 
sowing.  It  sows  a  breadth  of  8  feet,  and  weighs  325  pounds.  The  JIachine  is 
perfectly  simple,  easilv  manngpd  by  the  most  inexperienced  per-on,  and  is  strong 
and  very  durable.     Pi'ice    ^€>S. 

An  attachment  for  sowing  Grass  Seed  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained  at  an  extra 
cost  of  $10.     D;^  Every  Machine  is  warranted. 


D  TT    . 


A  special  Circular  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Our  large  Catalogue  is  a  handsome  volume  of  about  800]  pages,  illustrated  by 
nearly  600  handsome  engravings,  and  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
We  will  send  it  by  mail,  post-paid,  fiT  $1,  refundeng  the  money  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  first  order  from  it.  mar— 2t 
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Virginia  Nursery  &  Wine  Comp  y, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

KERMITABE  NURSERIES! 


I^IOIETiyEOlsrZ),    "V^^. 


FRUIT  TEEES,  GRAPE  VINES 


SHRUBBEIRY^  d^c. 


100,000  Apple  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees, 

50,000  Pear  Trees, 

50,000  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apricot  Trees, 
100,000  Grape  Vines, 

A  full  assortment — embracing  all  the  new  and  approved  varieties.     Trees 

well  grown,  vigorous  and  warranted  true  to  name.     Also,  a  large  stock  of 

SMALL    FRUITS: 

mmimii,  mmmii,  goos[B[rri[s, 

Our  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

&c.,  is  large  and  well  selected. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application,  and  correspondence  invited  with 
all  in  want  of  Trees,  and  information  upon   the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Address, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

fcb  1870-ly  Box  46  Richmond,  Va. 
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VIRGINIA  SHORT  LINE 

BETV\7"EElsr    TliE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Via  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  and  RICHMOND,  VA., 

B^Sr    THE 

mCHMOXD  A.\D  DAWILLE  A\D  PIEDIIO.M  RAILWAY  LIXE, 

AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS, 

The  North  Carolina  &  Charlotte,  Augusta  &  Columbia 

THItOXJGH      SOU  Er>  XT  L  E  . 

GOING  SOUTH. 
Leave  New  York  at 9.20  P.  M. 

"      Philadelphia 11  30  P.  M. 

"      Baltimore 4  15  A.  M. 

"      Wa=hiDgton 7  00  A.  M. 

'•      Richmond 3.00  P.  M. 

*'      Greensboro' 12  32  A.  M. 

•'      Charlotte 5.50  A.  M. 

"      Columbia 12.50  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta 6.15  P.  M. 

Connecting  with  Georgia  Railroad  for  Atlanta,  kc,  and  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road for  Macon,  Columbus,  Savannah,  &c. 

GOING  NORTH. 

Leave  Augusta 7.00  A.  M. 

'♦      Columbia 12.35  A.  M. 

"      Charlotte 7.00  P.M. 

•'      Greensboro' 1.00  A.  M- 

"      Richmond  11.15  A    M, 

"      "Washington 9.00  P.  M. 

Passengers  slipping  at  Baltimore  arrive  at  Washington  in  time  to  take  the  7.30 
P.  M.  Train  for  that  city. 

Leave  Baltimore 10.30  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  New  York 6.10  A.  M. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  RICHMOND,  DANVILLE  &  GREENSBORO'. 
FARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE! 

BA.C3-G--A.C3-E     CI^ECKIEID     TIiPlOXJC3-:E3:. 

For  Through  Tickets 

From  BALTIMORE,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Camden 
Street  Depot,  and  Southeast  corner  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets. 

From  WASHINGTON,  apply  at  Office  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  No.  380  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  on  Board  of  the  Boats  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

From  PHILADELPHIA,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore Railroad,  under  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  corner  of  Broad  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue. 

From  NEW  YORK,  apply  at  the  Office  of  Great  Southern  Mail  Route,  No.  193 
Broadway ;  at  the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  Company,  foot  of  Courtlandt 
street;  at  681  Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  street;  at  Dodd's  Express  Offices, 
944  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  1  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

C.  BOUKNIGHT,  THOS.  DODAMEAD, 

Supt.  Charlotte  ^  S.  C.  ^  C.  ^  A.  R.  R.  Sup't  Richmond  Jj-  Danville  R.  R. 

S.  G.  GRASTY,  ALBERT  JOBNSON, 

Agent,  Baltimore.  Sup't  Xorth  Carolina  Railroad, 

tt^  This  Line  will  soon  be  shortened  12  hours,  which  will  make  it  12  hoars  in 
advance  of  any  other  route  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS.       de-tf. 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


On  and  after  WEDNESDAY,  2d  of  February,  1870,  the  PAS- 
SENGER TRAINS  will  run  as  follows,  viz: 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  run  daily  between  Richmond  and  Staunton 
(except  Sunday,  between  Gordonsville  and  Staunton);  leave  Rich- 
mond at  8.35  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Staunton  at  4.20  P.  M.;  leave 
Staunton  at  9.20  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Richmond  at  4.40  P.  M.— 
making  close  connections  at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  with 
the  Orancre,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Railroad  mail  trains  for 
Alexandria,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  etc. ; 
also  for  Lynchburg,  Knoxvrille,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  New  Or- 
leans, Montgomery,  Mobile,  etc. 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  run  tri-weekly  between  Staunton  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 
Leave  Staunton  at  4.40  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  at  10.05 
P.  M. ;  leave  White  Sulphur  at  3.20  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Staunton 
at  9  A.  M.  And  going  west  will  connect  with  stages  as  follows, 
viz:  at  Goshen  with  stages  for  Lexington,  Natural  Bridge  and 
Rockbridge  Baths;  at  Milboro'  with  stages  for  Bath  Alum  and 
Warm  Springs ;  and  at  White  Sulphur  with  stages  for  Lewisburg, 
Charleston,  etc. 

STAGES  will  also  leave  Staunton  on  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY 

and  Saturday  MORNINGS,  for  Lexington  and  Natural  Bridge. 

NIGHT  PASSENGER  TRAIN  will  run  between  Richmond 
and  Washington  nightly  without  change  of  cars.  Leave  Rich- 
mond at  8.30  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Washington  at  5.35  A.  M. 
Leave  Washington  at  6.35  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Richmond  at  8.30 
A.  M. — making  all  through  connections  at  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington. 

SLEEPING  CARS  will  be  attached  to  this  train,  and  will  be 
run  through  Richmond  and  Baltimore  without  change. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issued  to  all  points  North,  West  and 
Southwest. 

JAMES  F.  NETHERLAND, 
fe — ly  General  Ticket  Agent, 
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THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STAN- 
DARDS IN  CANE  MACHINERY  are 
the 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

AND    THE 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL. 

17,000  COOK'S   EVAPORATORS 
^^^^  arc  in  use,  and  10,000  VICTOR  CANE 
MILLS,  all  warranted. 

Cook's  Evaporator,  1st  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs! 

Victor  Cane  Mill,  (introduced  in  1863,)  First  Premium  at  37  State  Fairs  ! 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louijjiana  Fair,  New  Orleans,  1868,  for  working  Southern 
Cane. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines  by  other  contrivances, 
have  SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL! 

Farmers  can't  aflFord  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  Evap- 
orators that  do  second  class  work  and  onli/  half  enough  at  that. 

"While  scores  of  new  fangled  inventions  have  come  up,  had  their  day,  and  sub- 
Eid(d,  the  'Cook'  goes  right  along,  constantly  increasing  in  reputation." — Prairie 
Farmer. 

"Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  the  Cook  ErAroRATOR  and  Victor  Canb 
Mill  a  decided  reputation  for  superior  excellence  ;  we  can  heartily  recommend 
them." — American  Agriculturist. 

"We  heartily  comme..d  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  and  Cook's  Sugar  Evaporator  to 
the  attention  of  the  small  planters  of  Louisiana." — John  H.  Doi'GHEBTT  Tom. 
Btnum,  Sam'l  Latcock,  Henrt  Etans,  Committee;  R.  H.  Day,  Prest.  La.  St.  Fair 
Ass.;  A.  D.  Lytle,  Sec'y. 

The  Sorgo  Hand  Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Blymter,  Day  &  Co.,   Mansfield,  O,  Blym.eb,  Fearing  &  Co..  Chicago,  111., 
manuiacturers  of  the  VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  BUCKEYE  THRESHER,  . 

jy-tf 

School  for  Boys  at  Cluster  Springs. 

The  next  term  of  FORTY  WEEKS  will  commence  on  September  1st,  1869. 
Terms  §200  for  all  charges  except  lights  and  towels.  Payment  one  half  in 
adyance.  and  one-half  at  the  middle  of  the  ses.sion.     Contingent  fee,  $2. 

The  Principal  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  and  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  also  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  an  Alumnus  of 
U.  T.  Seminary.  He  has  had  several  years  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing. Hi.^  aim  is  to  prepare  boys  for  College.  University  or  the  business  of  life. 
Practical  lessons  in  Farming,  on  a  system  adapted  to  our  wants,  will  be  given 
free  of  charge. 

The  Cluster  Springs  are  so  called  because  Sulphur,  Chalybeate,  Alum,  Lime- 
stone and  Freestone  Springs  are  found  in  close  proximity.  Several  of  these 
are  valuable  in  various  classes  of  disease ;  especially  the  Sulphur  and  the 
Chalybeate.  Boys  from  the  Tidewater  section  and  from  the  more  Southern 
States  will  find  the  water  here  a  specific  for  malarious  tendencies.  The  reli- 
gious and  social  advantages  are  unrivalled.  There  are  three  churches  within 
a  mile  of  the  schoolroom. 

If  timely  notice  be  given,  a  conveyance  will  meet  pupils  at  South  Boston 
Station,  R.  &  D.  R.  R.,  six  miles  distant  from  the  Spring.^. 

Send  fjr  a  Catalogue,  and  address  the  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

Eev.  J.  B.  SHEAKEK, 

jy    — t^  Black  Walnut  P.  O.,  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 
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TREES. 

FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL, 
For  Spring:  of  1870. 

The  Largest  ami  most  complete  Sirck  in  (he 

United  States.      Catalogues  mailed, 

pre  paid,  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10 

Ko.  2,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornament- 
al Trees,  &'•..  10  cents. 

No.  3,  Descriptive  ("atalogueof  Greenhouse 
Plants.  &c.,  5  cent*. 

No.  4,  V/holesale,  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,      ^:-,_ 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 
[Established  1840.]  feb — It 


CATTLF,  SWINE  AND  SHEEP. 

Fine  Dairy  CMttle  (a  mixture  of  Kerry, 
Alderoy  and  Dev^m),  Improved  Swine  (a 
cross  of  Hampshire  and  Suffolk),  aid 
(in  connection  with  George  Campbell,  of 
Westminster,  Vt.,)  full  blood  American 
Merino  Sheep,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 
Near  Culpeper  C.  H.,  Ya. 

Good  Merino  Ewes  for  lease  on  shares, 
and  a  very  fine  Southdown  Buck  for  sale, 
may — tf 


FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS 

RICnMOND,   VA. 


Fat'd  IT  'at cr- Ft' oof  Fapei • 

lioojing,  ^'Siding,  Ceiling, 

I  Carpeting,    Wate?^  Fipes,<> 

'Fare  Guttci^s,  #c.    Addresses 

0.  J.  FAT  &  80^73,  Camden,  Nevr  Jersey.  H 


N  TILE!  DRMN  TM!  DRMN 11 


uEl 


IDU! 
ALL     SIZES. 

IIOI^KIRY,     6IASSWARE,    EARTIENWAII, 

STONEWARE,  LAMP  AND  LAMP  GOODS, 

FLOWER  POTS,  WOOD   AND   WILLOW  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  AT 


novZt 


MAURICE  EVANS, 

326,  Broad  Street. 


TTITOOLiElN    MILLS 

Have  on  hand  an  assortment  of  SPRING  CASSIMERE3  and  SATINETS,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  Virginia  trade. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  furnished  with  samples  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  support 
Bolicited  for  a  home  enterprise. 

J^*  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  W^ol. 

B.  C.  FLANNAGAN,  President.  W.  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Sec.  and  Trea8. 

H.  CLAY  MARCHANT,  Superintendent. 
apl — ly  CharloUesviUe,   fa. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


Eeady-made  Clothing  as  fine  as  Custom  Work ! 
Silk  Lined  Ready-made  Clotliing  the  Height  of  the  Style ! 

SUPERBLY  FINISHED!     READY  TO  PUT  RIGHT  ON! 


The  object  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Clothing  Establishment  is  to  fnrnish  a  class  of 
Ready-made  Clothing  superior  to  anything  that  has  heretofore  been  offered  to  the 
public.  Only  the  finer  fabrics  are  used  and  the  best  trimmings,  and  these  are  cnt  by 
the  most  skillful  and  artistic  cutters,  and  made  np  in  elaborate  and  tasteful  styles.  A 
full  stock  of  such  Clotbing  is  now  in  store,  and  being  sold  at  moderate  i^rices. 

C  nnected  with  the  Establishment  affords  rare  advantages. 

IMPORTED  GOODS!    CHOICE  STYLES!    HIGHE.ST  ART  IN  MAKING  UP! 

No  finer  work  is  done  in  anv  Merchant  Tailoring  House  in  tbe  land.    No  better 

styles,  no  richer  goods,  no  more  renowned  cutters,  no  more  pe^ect  fits  can  anywhere 

be  obtained.  .       ^,    ^  ^ 

CLOTHING  for  YOUNG  GENTS  and  LADS.    Beautiful  and  serviceable  Garments, 
in  largest  variety. 
An  elegant  assortment  of  GENT'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  at  the 


818  and  820  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER. 
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Secial  Note.— By  our  svstem  of  Self-measurement,  gentlemen  at  a  dis-tance  can 
order  with  certainty  of  having  a  good  fit.  Rules  for  self-measurement  and  samples 
sent  by  mail  when  requestetl.  oct— 6t 


SPOTSWflOD  HOTEL, 


CORNER 


AND 

EIGHTH   STREETS. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

J.  M.  SUBLETT  &  C.  B.  LUCK, 

Formerly  of  COLUMBIAN  HOTEL 

W.  B.  BISHOP, 


Late  of  EXCHANGE  HOTEL. 


oct— 6t. 
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DEVOTED  TO 


Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Mining,  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.— Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 


CH:  B.  WILLIAMS, Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Cake. 

Dr.  Yoelcker,  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  has  made  numerous  analyses  of  cotton  seed,  its  meal  and 
cake,  after  the  seed  are  hulled  and  the  oil  expressed,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  as  most  instructive.  Two  specimens  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  results : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Moisture : 9.40  10.21 

Oil 17.39  19.71 

Albuminou.s  compounds  (flesh  forming  matters) 43.81  40.25 

Gum,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fiber  (heat  producing 

substances) 11.21  16.38 

Indigestible  woody  fiber 10.44  5.84 

Inorganic  matter  (ash) 7.75  7.61 

100.00.  100.00 

VOL.  IV — 9 
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On  analysing  the  ash  of  cake  it  gave  the  following  average  com- 
position : 

Potash 30.045 

Soda None. 

Chloride  of  sodium None. 

Lime 3.750 

Magnesia 13.500 

Oxide  of  iron 1.630 

Phosphoric  acid 39.649 

Sulphuric  acid 930 

Carbonic  acid 363 

Soluble  silica.... 3.252 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  (sand) 17.706 

110.725 

It  is  highly  prohable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  "sand,"  or 
"insoluble  silicious  matter  "  found  in  the  cake,  got  into  it  by  care- 
less handling  of  the  seed  before  or  after  they  were  ground,  or  in 
handling  the  cake  or  meal.  Throw  this  "sand,"  of  177  per  cent, 
out  of  the  account,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mineral  part  of  cotton 
seed  is  mainly  the  phosphates  of  potash,  magnesia  and  lime.  The 
analysis  shows  no  soda  or  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
but  a  notable  quantity  of  soluble  silica.  As  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia  favor  the  solution  of  fine  particles  of  insoluble  sand  or 
silica,  they  are  important  fertilizers  in  raising  cotton,  not  only  by 
furnishing  elements  of  nutrition,  but  those  of  indispensable  chemical 
action  in  the  soil.  In  forming  the  germ  of  the  cotton  plant,  the 
seed  appears  to  require  that  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  earthy  part 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Combined  with 
potash,  this  acid  reaches  the  roots  and  cells  of  the  cotton  plant  in  a 
soluble  condition,  as  a  neutral  salt.  Without  omitting  the  sand  and 
iron  in  the  above  figures,  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  cotton- 
seed cake  appears  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Magnesia  is  the 
oext  most  important  ingredient,  being  18.50  per  cent. 

The  study  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  no  less  important.  One  sample 
gave  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  oil;  and  the  other  over  seventeen 
per  cent.,  showing  that  the  press  had  done  its  work  of  expressing 
the  oil  very  poorly.  This  oil  is  valuable  as  food  for  farm  stock  ; 
And,  purified,  is  equal  to  olive  oil  or  hog's  lard,  for  all  domestic  and 
table  purposes.  But  for  manure,  cotton-seed  oil  is  worth  no  more 
than  a  like  weight  of  pine  saw-dust.  Without  purification,  this  oil 
makes  soap  that  is  needed  in  every  family.  It  is  a  discreditable 
waste  of  valuable  oil,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  in  corn  for  making 
fat  hogs,  fflaules  and  horses,  sheep  and  poultry,  to  use  it  as  a  ferti- 
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lizer.  True  farm  economy  demands  that  a  good  share  of  this  oil 
be  transformed  into  fat  bacon  and  hog's  lard  for  the  consumption  of 
all  that  need  these  rather  scarce  articles  on  many  plantations. 

One  sample  of  cottonseed  meal  gave  nearly  forty-four  per  cent, 
of  ''flesh  forming  substances,"  or  four  time%  the  amount  found  in 
corn  meal.  To  manure  land  with  cotton  seed  or  its  "  meal  "  is  very 
much  like  manuring  it  with  wheat  flour.  Flour  will  make  a  good 
fertilizer  ;  but  it  had  better  be  eaten  first,  and  save  the  residuum 
from  the  garden  house.  To  waste  cotton-seed  meal,  or  cake,  or 
both,  in  the  seed,  and  buy  meat  from  corn-growing  States,  is  surely 
bad  economy.  The  meal  in  cotton  seed  may  be  had  and  utilized 
by  the  aid  of  a  cotton-seed  huUer  that  will  cost  less  than  SlOO,  if 
we  are  not  misinformed.  The  covering  or  hull  of  cotton  seed 
removed,  the  flesh  and  fat-forming  elements  in  the  seed  are  laid 
bare,  and  may  be  used  with  cooked  potatoes  or  corn  meal  for  ho^^s 
at  a  great  profit.  Mixed  with  turnips  or  pumpkins  boiled,  or  with 
peas,  we  have  a  capital  cow  feed.  It  is  the  proper  saving  of  little 
things  from  waste  that  makes  a  farmer  and  his  family  independent. 
The  large  quantity  of  muscle-forming  substances  in  hulled  cotton 
seed  indicates  its  value  as  food  for  working  mules,  horses,  and  oxen, 
when  mixed  with  straw,  hay,  or  fodder. — Farmer  and  Artisan, 


Farm  Labor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Farmer's  Club,  reported  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  of  that  city,  a  very  interesting  di«cussiun  arose  on  the  above — the 
regularly  appointed  subject  for  consideration  at  the  meeting.  Although  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  have  but  a  local  application,  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  applicable  to  every  section  of  our  country,  and  especially  so  to 
ours,  where  the  general  necessity  for  the  employment  of  hired  farm  labor  is  of 
so  recent  origin,  and  where  it  is  at  present  of  so  absorbing  an  interest.  Our 
farmers  need  all  the  light  to  te  gained  from  the  experience  of  other  communi- 
ties more  familiar,  from  long  usage,  with  the  details  of  the  subject  than  they 
are ;  we  therefore  lay  before  them  the  discussion  in  question,  as  likely  to  prove 
both  interesting  and  profitable: 

The  regular  question  for  discussion — "  Farm  Labor  " — was  opened 
by  Mr.  Glass,  who  said  he  proposed  the  question  for  information. 
He  thought  it  a  very  serious  question  whether  he  could  aff'ord  to 
produce  crops  largely  at  present  prices  of  produce  and  of  labor. 
Price  of  farm  labor  is  higher  than  at  any  previous  time.  A  month's 
labor  will  procure  more  than  ever  before.  The  productions  of  labor 
with  capital  should  be  distributed  between  the  two.     Where  the 
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farmer  and  his  family  labor,  the  production  is  all  needed  to  pay  for 
the  labor.  The  remedy  which  first  suggests  itself  is  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  labor.  There  should  be  no  combination  against  labor; 
but  he  thought  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  could  be  made  without 
injury  to  any  one.  A  more  effective  remedy  was  to  use  labor  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage.  Farmers  should  plan  their  work  in 
advance,  and  thus  prevent  loss  of  time.  The  use  of  improved  im- 
plements Avill  also  do  much.  He  could  do  as  much  with  two  men, 
using  improved  implements,  as  he  could  do  with  three  without  them. 
In  the  culture  of  corn,  one  man  with  a  cultivator  will  do  as  much 
as  three  men  could  with  the  hoe.  Farmers  could  not  afford  to  let 
their  farms  lie  idle. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  he  employed  three  men,  giving  one  ^400,  and 
giving  him  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land  worth  $100  more.  Another 
had  $320  with  perquisites  equal  to  $150,  and  the  other  money, 
house,  and  garden,  equal  to  $150.  He  thought  farmers  should  give 
wages  in  money,  and  not  allow  farm  laborers  to  demand  everything 
they  chose. 

Mr.  Quinby  urged  the  more  general  introduction  of  the  cottage 
system,  viz.,  hiring  men  with  families,  and  renting  them  house 
and  garden  spots.  He  had  tried  it  sixteen  years  with  good  suc- 
cess. He  always  rented  houses  low,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
any  produce  on  the  farm  that  the  laborers  wanted.  He  had  found 
that  way  of  hiring  help  very  satisfactory  and  convenient.  If  a 
farmer  hires  a  laborer  for  five  or  six  months,  when  that  time  expires 
the  farmer  has  no  help.  He  was  satisfied  that  farmers  must  turn 
to  the  cottage  system  of  labor.  Under  the  old  system  we  cannot 
retain  our  farm  labor.  Men  of  any  forethought  will  not  consent  to 
go  this  round,  using  up  in  the  winter  the  money  they  earn  in  the 
summer.  Farmers  away  from  the  city  have  to  go  to  stock  raising, 
so  as  not  to  need  so  much  labor;  near  the  city  it  is  different.  This 
was  one  reason  why  farm  lands  near  the  city  are  more  valuable. 
Farmers  must  manage  so  as  to  have  some  labor  to  be  performed  in 
the  winter. 

Mr.  Hayward  found  he  had  to  keep  his  farm  help  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Hodges  thought  that  a  greater  reduction  than  ten  per  cent. 
in  the  price  of  farm  labor  could  be  afforded  ;  but  farm  help  is  scarce, 
and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  country  is  being 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  thousands  of  laborers  go  West  and 
South.  Near  a  large  city  like  Rochester  we  have  to  contend 
against  manufacturing  establishments  and  nurseries.  It  was  hoping 
against  hope  to  believe  that  this  state  of  things  would  change.    Mr. 
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X.  A.  Willard,  who  has  recently  traveled  in  England,  reports  that 
skilled  farm  laborers  there  were  working  for  almost  nothing.  He 
suggested  that  measures  might  be  adopted  to  bring  them  over. 

Mr.  Root  said  there  was  not  the  profit  in  farming  at  present 
prices  of  labor  and  produce  that  there  was  ten  years  ago.  Either 
labor  is  too  dear,  or  capital  is  too  scarce,  or  farms  too  high.  Wages 
are  higher  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  He  would 
not  wish  to  see  labor  degraded.  We  all  rejoice  that  labor  is  well 
paid.  We  have  less  labor  now  than  ten  years  ago.  The  homestead 
law,  which  gives  away  lands  in  the  West,  is  a  great  drain  on  the 
labor  of  the  country.  It  is  very  rare  now  to  see  emigrants  offering 
themselves  as  laborers.  They  all  go  to  the  West  in  companies,  and 
settle  tracts  of  new  land.  He  had  men  with  him  who  had  worked 
'for  him  twenty  years — one  man  thirty-four  years.  He  always  tried 
to  induce  faithful  farm  laborers  to  remain,  and  held  out  inducements 
which  generally  inclined  them  to  do  so.  Laborers  will  work  better 
for  farmers  who  regard  their  interests.  He  rarely  hired  transient 
laborers  without  regard  to  their  character.  His  help  boarded  them- 
selves and  received  $35  to  $40  per  month.  He  had  never  suffered 
by  giving  laborers  some  benefits  not  included  in  the  bargain.  In 
the  country,  the  ten  hour  system  is  not  regarded.  In  winter,  farm- 
ers and  laborers  work  less  than  ten  hours,  and  in  the  summer  more. 
It  is  important  that  farmers  should  plan  their  work  in  advance.  It 
is  not  expected  that  laborers  should  be  able  to  plan  their  work. 
The  best  plan  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  the  lead  in  planning  and 
working.     Well  directed  farm  labor  is  sure  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hayward  endorsed  this  last  remark.  It  is  an  invariable  rule 
that  a  farmer  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  farm  labor  is  poor,  and 
will  always  be  poor.  When  he  heard  a  farmer  say  that  he  had  to 
do  all  his  work,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  farmer  was  not  calculated 
to  make  money.  The  farmer  ought  to  know  how  to  make  labor 
available.  We  cannot  hire  skilled  labor,  for  brain  labor  is  always 
dear.  Would  give  a  man  who  had  been  with  him  a  year  $25  more 
than  another  equally  able  who  had  not  worked  for  him.  The  old 
hand  had  probably  learned  $25  worth. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  some  farm  laborers  would  do  more  than  others. 
He  would  give  some  men  one-third  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  that  the  English  laborers  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
were  skilled  laborers,  and  able  at  once  to  do  anything  farmers  sec 
them  at. 

Mr.  Quinby  said  that  for  seven  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
men  who  could  set  themselves  to  work  in  a  field  and  plough  it  with- 
out his  supervision. 
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Mr.  Birdsall  said  that  laborers  were  all  anxious  to  get  money ; 
but  few  of  them  were  anxious  to  earn  it.  One  man  he  employed  a 
year  or  two  ago  was  always  "  sogering."  Farmers  could  not  be  too 
Strict  in  attending  to  their  labor.  When  we  educate  a  laborer  so 
that  he  can  do  good  work,  he  will  set  up  for  himself.  Hired  help 
frequently  did  great  damage  by  carelessness  with  teams.  He  had 
suffered  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Root — The  difficulty  is  that  the  demand  for  labor  is  in  excess 
of  supply.  Labor  is  sought  for,  instead  of  seeking  work.  We  have 
to  put  up  with  many  difficulties ;  but  it  is  easier  to  get  along  with 
laborers  by  being  regardful  of  their  interests. 

Mr.  Ely  thought  we  ought  to  discriminate  in  the  employment  of 
men.  He  occasionally  hired  a  man,  a  raw  man,  and  attempted  to 
educate  him,  but  it  usually  costs  more  than  to  employ  an  experienced 
man. 

Mr.  Reynolds — The  question,  what  proportion  of  the  products  of 
a  farm  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  is  a  very  intricate  one.  There 
are  many  conditions  involved.  The  capital  involved  should  receive 
interest.  The  farmer  should  receive  salary  for  his  services  as  super- 
intendent and  for  labor.  Then  there  is  a  risk  about  the  crop  which 
the  farmer  has  to  assume.  It  may  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  hired  help.  In  France,  some  years  ago,  there  Avas  a  violent  con- 
troversy on  the  question  whether  a  capitalist  had  a  right  to  specu- 
late on  the  value  of  labor,  or  pay  anything  less  than  it  actually 
produced. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Laing  thought  farmers  did  not  treat  their  servants 
■well  enough,  or  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  enough  of 
labor.  He  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  importing  more  laborers  from 
England,  China,  or  anywhere  else.  The  ordinary  rule  is  that  capital 
earns  two-thirds  and  labor  one- third. 

Mr*  Quinby  said  that  in  the  South  the  plan  of  paying  labor  by  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  crops  did  not  work  so  well  as  paying  them 
fixed  wages.  The  Southern  people  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
cottage  system,  and  pay  cash  wages.  By  this  way  we  educate  a 
class  of  laborers,  and  get  exactly  what  we  want.  This  system  is 
adopted  in  England. 

Mr.  Otis  said  that  farm  labor,  like  other  commodities,  was  worth 
what  it  will  fetch.  He  employed  one  man,  giving  him  $32  a  month, 
kept  a  cow,  and  furnished  him  a  house,  and  half  an  acre  as  a  gar- 
den. Called  the  keep  of  the  cow  $8  a  month.  Another  man  gets 
$^^8  a  month,  and  rents  a  house  which  is  worth  $6.  His  plan  was 
to  hire  men  with  the  liberty  to  leave  at  any  time,  he  retaining  the 
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liberty  to  discharge  them  at  any  time.  He  did  not  care  whether  a 
laborer  was  an  Irishman,  Dutchman,  or  Yankee.  He  had  been 
cheated  worse  by  Yankees  than  by  any  others.  He  employed  help 
only  to  gel  his  work  done. 

Mr.  Hulett,  of  Elba,  said  farmers  in  Genesee  county  were  suifer- 
inc^  from  having  too  much  land  under  plough.  They  should  have 
more  land  seeded,  and  not  hire  so  much. 

The  employment  of  women  as  farm  laborers  was  discussed.  Sev- 
eral farmers  near  the  city  had  tried  it,  and  found  them  faithful,  and 
much  cheaper  than  men.  A  great  trouble  was  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  pay  in  proportion  to  services.  The  poorest 
wanted  just  as  much  as  the  best,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
they  could  get  it.  It  was  impossible  to  pay  one  more  than  the  rest 
without  their  all  knowing  it.  The  fortunate  one  could  not  keep  the 
secret. 


"The  Old  Paths"  in  Agriculture. 

Virgil  recommended  both  the  ashes  of  volcanoes  and  those  of 
wood  with  shells,  in  his  celebrated  essays  before  the  Christian  era.* 
Perhaps  the  superior  quality  of  the  potatoes  of  Bermuda  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  volcanic  ashes  are  there  used  as  a  manure,  especially 
as  the  same  potato,  when  planted  in  our  soil,  produces  the  most 
inferior  variety.  Virgil  was  not  acquainted  with  the  composition  of 
these  manures,  nor  their  relation  to  the  ashes  of  the  plants  that 
depend  upon  them  specially,  as  "soil,  plant  food."  Tradition  or 
experience  has  indicated  the  use  of  the  same  volcanic  ashes  in  Ber- 
muda, without  a  knowledge  of  their  composition,  under  the  name  of 
Puzzolana,  (evidently  of  Italian  origin,)  composed  of  soluble  sili- 
cates like  the  Pummice  stone  which  Virgil  used  as  manure  2,000 
years  since.  The  ashes  of  the  potato  indicates  the  use  of  more 
soluble  silica  than  any  other  plant,  to  form  its  haulm  or  vine  and 
the  tuber  yields  ashes  that  are  more  soluble  than  those  of  any  other 
plant.  By  a  sort  of  intuition,  more  likely  than  by  accident,  or  more 
probably  by  observing  the  spontaneous  development  of  certain 
plants  in  relation  to  ashes,  and  the  fact  that  the  pine  tree  natu- 
rally follows  the  oak,  (which  yields  much  more  potash;  leaving, 
however,  a  sufficiency  to  support  the  pine,  the  ashes  of  which  yield 
only  one  per  cent,  we  ultimately  arrive  at  the  rationale,  coal  is 
substituted  for  wood  and  the  cheapest  natural  supplies  of  potash  are 

•  See  Ueorg.  316-350  &  350-358. 
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substituted  for  ashes,  especially  as  the  artificial  supply  fails  and 
becomes  relatively  worthless  on  account  of  its  hulk^  uncertainty 
Tvith  regard  to  its  purity  advances  with  the  price. 

Bones,  although  a  comparatively  soluble  salt  of  lime,  are  now 
admitted  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  when  only  one  tenth  of  their 
weight  is  rendered  soluble  in  water,  whereas,  sand  is  insoluble  in 
the  strongest  acids,  however  finely  powdered,  nevertheless,  it  dis- 
solves in  pure  water  in  proportion  as  it  is  associated  with  alkaline 
bases,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  same,  whether  we  call  it  pumice- 
stone,  as  Yirgil  did,  or  Puzzolana,  or  wood  ashes,  or  green  sand,  or 
Jersey  marl. 

The  characteristic  of  all  ashes,  is  silicic  acid  or  common  sand, 
that  is  more  soluble  than  that  which  constitutes  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  finest  clay  in  proportion  as  it  is  intimately  associated  with 
potash  or  some  alkaline  base. 

If  Virgil's  experience  in  agriculture  upon  soil  abounding  in  pot- 
ash rocks  indicated  the  use  of  ashes  as  a  manure,  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  in  Europe  that  the  removal  of  faggots  from  the 
vineyards  ruins  the  crops  unless  the  ashes  are  restored,  even  among 
the  primitive  rocks,  how  much  more  do  we  rink  in  labor  and  the 
use  of  other  expensive  fertilizers  on  our  alluvial  soils,  unless  we  sys- 
tematically restore  with  clover  its  peculiar  food  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical preparation  for  the  cereal  crops,  especially  as  Dr.  Vo- 
elcker  has  so  abundantly  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
intelligent  agricultural  editors  in  America  and  England,  that  even  the 
best  "superphosphates"  fail  utterly  in  producing  clover  on  some  soil 
unless  potash  manures  are  also  applied. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  choice 
wheat  on  the  E.  Shore  of  Maryland,  attributed  his  success  on  a 
poor  soil  to  leached  ashes,  which  at  that  time  were  abundant 
in  Baltimore.  Now  coal  is  substituted  for  wood,  and  soda  or 
*'concentrated  lye,"  is  made  directly  from  sea  salt,  the  refuse  of 
which  is  worthless  as  a  manure  except  for  sea  plants,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  coal  is  concentrated  wood  and  the  "concentrated  lye"  is 
substituted  for  both  the  ashes  of  wood  and  sea  plants.  So  also, 
we  may  have  a  concentrated  substitute  for  wood  ashes,  yielding  not 
only  seven  fold  more  potash,  but  more  soluble  phosphates  and 
silicates,  which  can  be  diluted  to  any  extent  on  the  farm  with  lime, 
and  thus  reduplicate  its  value  and  double  the  area  within  which  it 
is  now  restricted  by  freightage  and  hauling.  While  farmers  receive 
three  dollars  for  wheat,  or  even  half  that  amount,  they  might  pay 
50  per  cent,  margin,  on  fertilizers  over  the  cost  of  crude  material,  but 
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now  that  wheat  is  25  per  cent,  below  the  cost  of  its  production 
even  in  our  Western  States,  and  much  more  on  the  seaboard,  everj 
neighborhood  will  manufacture  its  own  fertilizers,  and  means  must 
be  provided,  whereby  this  will  be  practicable.  The  only  alterna- 
tives are  a  resort  to  the  old  system  of  Cato  and  Yirgil  which  have 
been  endorsed  by  more  than  two  millenniums,  using  ashes  or  some 
of  their  cheap  substitutes,  and  depend  on  clover  as  a  source 
of  ammonia  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  or  on  the  other 
hand  diminish  the  relative  cost  of  packages,  freight,  &e.,  &;c., 
by  doubling  the  usual  per  cent,  of  the  essential  elements  in  all  fer- 
tilizers, as  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  36  per  cent,  of  solu- 
ble phosphate  of  lime  at  §100  per  ton,  is  cheaper  than  10  per  cent. 
at  $50  per  ton,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  made  for  half  the  price 
extemporaneously  by  the  farmer. 

David  Stewart,  M.  D. 
Port  Penn,  Delaware,  28  January,  1870. 


N.  B. — The  most  economical  application  of  the  unslacked  ashe3 
of  wood,  is  in  combination  with  caustic  lime  slacked  so  as  to  pre- 
serve both  in  a  fine  dusty  powder  as  follows :  spread  the  quick  lime 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  throw  upon  the  centre  of  the  layer  of  lime 
one  or  more  buckets  of  water,  and  when  slacked  theji  dump  a  bar- 
rel of  ashes  thereon — now  heap  up  the  quick  lime  adding  a  bucket 
full  of  water  for  every  bushel.  TVhen  cold  preserve  it  in  a  sharp 
heap  under  cover  or  in  barrels,  filling  each  by  a  shovel  full  from 
the  centre  and  sides  of  the  pile  alternately,  and  allowing  one  bushel 
of  ashes  to  each  barrel  of  slacked  lime.  For  the  destruction  of  all 
fungi,  and  especially  rust  in  Wheat,  a  top  dressing  for  clover,  grassj 
or  corn  one  bushel  of  lime  thus  combined,  is  worth  any  10  bushels 
as  a  manure,  and  may  thus  not  only  economize  time  but  eke  out 
the  usual  scanty  supply  of  wood  ashes  on  the  farm  and  double  its 
efficiency. — See  Georg.  3-46-350  k  358 

D.  S. 


A  Sure  Mode  of  Securing  a  Stand  of  Clover. 

As  the  time  for  seeding  clover  is  near  at  hand,  I  have  concluded 
to  oflfer  to  my  brother  farmers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of 
seeding,  which  will,  according  to  my  experience,  best  secure  a  good 
stand,  and  thereby  give  the  farmer  a  certain  return  for  his  money. 
Don't  be  in  too  great  haste  to  sow,  but  wait  until  the  frost  of  winter 
is  well  out  of  the  ground ;  then,  on  some  morning  when  the  damp" 
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ness  of  the  atmospliere  indicates  a  coining  shower,  scatter  your  seed, 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  the  acre,  as  regularly  as  you  can  ;  and 
then  carefully  drag  the  field  -svith  an  ordinary  iron-tooth  harrow 
(mine  has  twenty-one  teeth)  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  as  may  be 
preferred.  The  best  stand  of  clover  I  ever  had  was  seeded  the  13th 
day  of  April,  and  covered  with  the  drag ;  but  I  prefer  to  seed  from 
the  10th  to  the  25th  day  of  March,  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  my 
brother  farmers  will  exclaim,  that  the  writer  must  be  mad.  What ! 
advise  us  to  run  a  twenty-one  tooth  drag  over  our  wheat,  and  pull 
up  by  the  roots  at  least  one  half  of  it?  But  I  am  "speaking  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness  "  when  I  assure  them,  that  not  only 
a  certain  stand  of  clover  is  secured,  but  that  the  wheat  itself  is  de- 
cidedly improved  by  the  process  ;  indeed,  so  often  and  so  constantly 
have  I  noted  the  improved  condition  of  the  wheat,  that  I  would,  if 
I  could  find  the  time,  drag  my  entire  crop,  and  then  run  over  it 
with  a  roller.  Many  farmers  say  they  would  use  more  clover  seed 
but  for  the  frequent  failures  in  securing  a  stand.  Adopt  my  method, 
and  buy  all  the  clover  seed  you  can  conveniently  pay  for,  and  treat 
it  to  a  liberal  and  generous  coat  of  plaster  immediately  after  the 
wheat  harvest,  and  ray  word  for  it,  your  farms  will  rapidly  improve 
in  fertility,  your  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  in  numbers  and  value,  and 
your  profits  will  soon  go  "  over  the  right  instead  of  the  left,"  as, 
with  so  many  of  us,  they  now  do.  J.  W.  C. 

Halifax  county^  Va. 


Shading  Ground. 


There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  leaves  of  plants  must 
have  light  in  order  to  properly  perform  their  vital  functions ;  and 
it  is  an  equally  acknowledged  fact  that  the  roots  must  have  darkness. 
The  one  goes  above — the  other's  home  is  below.  Yet  air  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  absence  of  light  to  the  roots ;  hence  they 
always  keep  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  consistent  with  their 
hatred  of  light. 

This  will  account  for  the  many  benefits  found  to  result  from  a 
surface  coating  of  refuse  vegetable  matter  which  is  called  a  mulch^ 
as  well  as  explain  how  it  is  that  many  have  found  good  results  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  merely  shading. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  reading  the  experience  of  a  Westera 
correspondent  of  the  Country  Grentleman^  who  says  ;  "  Years  ago, 
spreading  the  refuse  of  a  straw  stack,  partly  rotted,  upon  a  meadow, 
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and  reaping  therefrom  an  unlooked-for  benefit,  led  to  a  repetition, 
and  always  and  ever  with  good  results.  Last  winter  I  spread  rye 
straw  upon  six  acres  of  rye  ;  result,  an  increased  quantity  upon  that 
so  mulched,  over  fourteen  not  so  dealt  by.  This  winter  I  shall 
cover  thirty  acres.  The  spring  of  1867  I  seeded  seventy-five  acres 
to  timothy  and  clover.  Twelve  acres  were  very  poor  ;  upon  that  I 
drew,  directly  after  the  harvest  of  this  year,  straw,  and  covered  the 
same  ;  to-day  it  is  the  best  aftermath  I  have.  It  would  have  cut 
in  September  double  what  it  did  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  promises 
a  large  return  the  coming  year," 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  where  cows  are  fed  in 
spring  pasture  by  corn  fooder  scattered  over  the  surface,  that  the 
grass  always  grows  stronger  under  the  refuse  stalks  than  it  does 
■where  the  f^rass  is  uncovered  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  known  that  when  these  cornstalks  are  ploughed  under,  they 
are  nearly  useless  as  a  manure.  No  good  of  any  account  ever  fol- 
lowed their  use  in  this  -way,  and  there  is  no  greater  puzzle  than 
what  to  do  with  old  corn  stumps  left  in  the  ground  after  cutting 
away  the  crop.  The  inference  is  that  the  good  results  from  the 
shade  this  mulch  of  cornstalks  or  straw  affords.  It  enables  the  roots 
to  come  nearer  to  the  surface  and  still  be  in  darkness,  than  they 
■would  otherwise  be  able  to,  and  thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  atmos- 
pheric fertilizer  in  the  absence  of  light.  We  think  valuable  hints 
may  be  taken  from  this,  not  only  by  those  who  know  not  what  to 
do  with  straw,  but  by  fruit  growers  and  others. — Forney's  Press. 


Harvesting  Crops  Independently  of  Weather, 

We  are  indebted,  says  the  Aynerican  Farmer,  Baltimore,  for  the 
following  to  the  politeness  of  Prof.  Campbell  Morfit,  formerly  of 
this  city,  now  residing  in  London  : 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Sir, — I  am  gratified  to  observe  by  your  article  of  Wednesday 
last,  that  you  are  giving  your  powerful  influence,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  practicability  of  means  for  effect- 
ing this  object,  which  is  of  so  much  public  importance  in  our  variable 
climate ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  afford  me  space  in  your  columns  to 
crive  a  brief  detail  of  my  experience  (which  will  be  found  to  have 
anticipated,  to  some  extent,  the  recent  trials  on  this  subject,)  on  a 
farm  of  under  300  acres,  which  I  have  held  for  some  years  as  a 
tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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During  the  wet  autumn  of  1863,  my  friend  and  brother  magis- 
trate for  this  county,  Mr.  Gossage,  of  the  "nell  known  chemical  and 
Boap  manufactory  at  Widnes,  paid  me  a  visit  to  explain  and  impress 
upon  me  some  ideas,  he  had  long  entertained,  as  to  harvesting  crops 
so  as  to  be  independent  of  weather.  Mr.  Gossage's  notions  were, 
that,  if  corn  (however  wet  it  might  be)  were  placed  in  ricks  in  such 
manner  that  a  current  of  dry  or  heated  air  could  be  forced  through 
it,  the  superfluous  moisture  would  be  speedily  driven  off  and  the 
corn  become  thoroughly  cured.  He  proposed  to  do  this  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  fan  driven  by  horse  or  steam  power ;  and,  if  the 
latter  were  employed,  to  use  the  gases,  produced  by  combustion  of 
fuel  under  the  boiler,  to  yield  heated  air  to  be  applied  to  accelerate 
the  drying. 

After  mature  consideration,  I  was  convinced  the  plan  was  a  prac- 
ticable one;  and  to  prove  it,  I  set  up  a  rick  of  beans  in  so  damp  a 
state,  that  my  servants  thought  it  could  not  fail  of  being  utterly 
Bpoilt.  This  rick  was  twenty  by  fifteen  feet,  by  twenty  feet  high, 
being  twice  as  large  as  the  usual  size.     Before  forming  the  rick,  I 
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placed  on  the  ground  a  wooden  trough  or  pipe,  nine  inches  square 
inside,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  an 
aperture  on  the  upper  side  nine  inches  square.  In  stacking  the 
beans,  I  placed  a  sack  (^lled  with  straw)  vertically  over  the  aperture 
above  mentioned,  and  gradually,  as  the  rick  was  formed,  1  kept 
raising  the  sack,  and  forming  a  chimney  of  the  same  diameter,  till 
within  about  six  feet  from  the  top,  when  the  sack,  with  its  contents, 
was  left  in.  I  then  connected  a  centrifugal  fan  with  the  end  of  the 
air  trough,  and  had  it  drawn  by  two  men  driving  a  large  pulley, 
from  which  the  motion  was  connected,  by  means  of  a  strap,  with  a 
small  pulley  on  the  fan  shaft.  I  soon  perceived  evidence  of  mois- 
ture proceeding  from  the  rick,  and,  in  a  few  days,  although  employ- 
ing cold  air,  and  with  these  insufficient  means  of  application,  the 
rick  of  beans  (which  it  had  been  predicted  would  be  utterly  spoilt) 
became  thoroughly  dried  and  was  thrashed  out,  and  the  produce 
consumed  on  the  premises.  I  was  thus  convinced  that  the  use  of 
artificial  currents  of  air,  either  cold  or,  by  preference,  heated,  would, 
in  the  latter  case  particularly,  render  the  agriculturist  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  weather  in  harvesting  his  crops ;  and  I  have  acted  upon 
this  conviction,  when  needful  in  my  operations,  ever  since  the  wet 
harvest  of  1863. 

This  year,  I  formed  four  ricks  of  hay,  under  wooden  covers 
(called  Dutch  barns),  each  twenty-four  by  sixteen  feet,  by  twenty 
feet  high,  with  a  wooden  air  trough  running  the  whole  length  under 
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them,  provided  with  slides  to  let  on  and  cut  off  the  passage  of  air, 
and  each  rick  having  a  vertical  channel  formed  as  before  described 
One  rick  of  hay  was  mown,  tedded,  and  rolled  together  by  horse 
labor — put  by  hand  into  large  cocks — and,  on  the  third  day  from 
mowing,  without  being  previously  spread,  was  carted  and  stacked. 
This  rick  was  so  much  out  of  condition  that  my  bailiff  begged  me 
not  to  let  it  be  stacked,  as  it  must,  in  his  opinion,  inevitably  take 
fire.  I  put  up  the  three  other  stacks  in  different  stages  of  condition, 
but  none  thoroughly  cured.  I  then  applied  currents  of  cold  air  to 
the  whole,  by  means  of  a  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  one-horse 
power,  and  the  hay  ip  each  stack  (including  the  one  above  specially 
noticed)  became  so  thoroughly  cured,  that  it  has  sold  at  the  full 
market  price  of  the  day.  By  these  means,  the  four  ricks  of  hay 
were  harvested  with  less  than  one-fourth  the  expenditure  of  manual 
labor  usually  required. 

With  regard  to  wheat,  it  has  been  customary  with  me  to  thrash 
it  by  steam  power,  immediafely  on  carting  it  from  the  field,  without 
putting  it  in  ricks.  On  considering  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
drying,  I  erected  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  double  cylinder  eight 
feet  hig,  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  formed  of  perforated  zinc  plates, 
the  outer  cylinder  being  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  inner  one 
two  feet,  leaving  an  annular  space  of  three  feet,  which  contained, 
■when  filled,  upward  of  200  bushels  of  wheat.  I  applied,  by  means 
of  a  fan,  a  current  of  air,  warmed  by  passing  over  the  steam  boiler, 
to  the  inner  cylinder ;  and  the  air,  after  passing  through  the  perfor- 
ations, filtered  through  the  wheat,  causing  it  to  be  brought  quickly 
into  a  fit  condition  for  grinding. 

I  have  stated  that  I  commenced  these  operations  by  the  advice  of 
my  friend,  Mr;  Gossage,  in  1863,  and  have  continually  pursued  them 
since  that  period'  I  consider  that  I  have  now  so  thoroughly  proved 
the  practicability  and  advantage  of  these  operations  that  I  can  re- 
commend their  universal  adoption  by  my  brother  agriculturists,  in 
the  full  conviction  that,  by  these  means,  we  can  render  ourselves,  to 
a  great  extent,  independent  of  weather  in  harvesting  our  crops. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Robert  Neilson. 

JETaletvood,  Liverpool,  August  20,  1869. 


The  "Best"  Time. 

The  best  time  to  do  things  is  not  always  that  which  would  be  the 
best  for  a  full  crop.  Yet,  it  is  well  to  know  what  the  best  time  for 
the  crop  is,  so  that  we  may  govern  ourselves  accordingly.     Thus, 
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in  farmer's  discussions  about  the  best  time  to  apply  manure,  it  is 
most  generally  concluded  that  that  time  is  in  the  spring.  Very 
carefully  conducted  experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  crops 
follow  manurial  operations  of  that  season.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  almost  every  operation  is  best  "done  in  spring."  But  we  can- 
not sell  our  horses  and  stocks  for  nine  months,  and  buy  them  again 
for  a  few  months'  operations;  nor  can  we  hire  good  hands  for  just 
the  time  when  it  might  be  best  to  do  all  these  things  at  the  "best" 
time.  We  have,  therefore,  to  do  some  things  when  it  is  not  "best" 
to  do  them,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  do  some  other  things 
"best,"  which  can  only  be  done  at  one  particular  time.  The  ma- 
nure question  is  one  of  these.  Dr.  Loring,  a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman farmer  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  public  speech,  has  recently 
ridiculed  some  manurial  operations  of  certain  farmers,  which  are 
done  at  some  seasons,  "just  to  keep  the  men  at  work,"  and  not 
because  the  time  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Hauling  muck  into 
barn  yards  in  this  way,  he  thinks,  an  useless  expense.  Certainly 
it  requires  some  judgmnt  to  know  when  it  is  profitable  to  do  things 
at  an  odd  time,  which  might  not  be  profitable  at  the  best  time ;  but 
with  this  right  judgment  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  good  to  be  done  by  hauling  muck  to  the  bard  yard,  in 
order  that  thd  men  may  have  something  to  do. 

So  with  hauling  out  manure  during  the  winter  season.  It  is  gen- 
erally one  of  the  best  of  practices.  Not  but  what  it  might  in  the 
abstract  be  better  in  the  spring ;  but  gets  so  much  more  out  of  the 
way  for  spring  work  which  can  only  be  done  then.  A  little  is  lost 
perhaps  by  evaporation  ;  but  the  earth  is  a  powerful  absorber  of 
odors,  that  there  is  not  so  much  lost  in  this  way  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. We  know  from  long  experience  that  where  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  in  spring,  it  is  the  most  profitable  to  get  as  much  work 
as  possible  done  before  spring  comes,  though  it  may  not  be  ex- 
actly the  very  time  in  the  most  perfect  acceptation  of  that  phrase. — 
Forney's  Weekly  Press. 


Composting  Hen  Manure  and  Ashes. 

A  correspondent  says  :  Will  you  please  inform  a  subscriber 
through  the  Weekly  Press,  how  to  compost  hen  manure  with 
leached  and  unleached  ashes  to  apply  to  corn  in  the  hill,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results  ?  I  have  about  an  equal  quantity  of  each, 
and  wish  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  possible.     Would  the  addition 
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of  plaster,  increase  its  value  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  should  be 
used  ?" 

Mixing  wood  ashes  together  with  hen  manure  will  spoil  both. 
Ashes  generally  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  and  this 
uniting  with  the  ammonia  in  the  hen  manure,  renders  it  unfit  for 
the  immediate  food  of  plants.  After  the  ashes  have  been  long  ex- 
posed and  the  lime  in  them  become  carbonized,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime,  there  is  no  danger  of  such  injury.  The  value  of  the  ashes 
lies  chiefly  in  the  potash  and  soda  they  contain  ;  and  in  the  case 
before  us  the  object  should  be  to  get  the  advantage  to  the  earth 
separately  and  independently  of  the  hen  manure.  We  should  not 
attempt  to  apply  both  together  in  the  hill,  but  keep  the  latter  for 
that  purpose,  and  spread  or  sow  the  former  over  the  land  when  it 
is  first  ploughed  up  for  the  crop,  or  at  the  final  harrowing  before 
making  out.  The  hen  manure  we  would  mix  at  once,  with  three 
fourths  its  bulk  of  clai/,  or  heavy  loamy  soil,  and  keep  it  dry 
under  cover  till  corn  planting  came. 

Our  correspondent  adds ;  "I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Weekly  Press  for  several  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
claimed  your  attention  ;  I  should  be  mjch  pleased  to  hear  from  yoa 
through  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Weekly  Press.'' 

To  which  we  have  to  say,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last,  as  we 
take  it  to  be  a  pleasure  to  aid  all  of  our  readers  as  far  as  we  are 
able. — Forney's  Press. 


Urinary  Caiculi. 

Urinary  calculi,  or  stones,  are  not  of  such  unfrequent  occurrence 
as  might  be  supposed  in  the  urinary  organs  of  the  domestic  animals. 
They  occur  in  difterent  parts  of  the  urinary  system ;  those  found  in 
the  Kidney  are  termed  Renal  calculi;  those  occurring  in  the  blad- 
der, Vesical ;  and  those  found  in  the  Urethra  are  termed  Urethral 
calculi. 

The  Renal  calculi  vary  in  form  and  size,  and  are  composed  chiefly 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
organic  matter. 

The  Vesical  calculi  are  of  difi'erent  kinds,  their  difierentiation 
being  based  on  their  colors  and  other  physical  qualities. 

It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der, and  their  size  is  frequently  considerable ;  they  are  usually 
round,  though  sometimes  they  arc  of  a  triangular  form.  The  centre 
of  the  calculus  is  formed  by  a  sedimentary  nucleus,  and  this  is  cov- 
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ered  by  successive  layers  which  are  composed  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  Renal  calculi. 

Gravel  also  forms  in  the  bladder,  and  in  this  cnse  instead  of  hav- 
ing one  large  stone,  there  are  a  number  of  small  ones  which,  however, 
are  not  so  large  but  that  they  may  be  passed  naturally.  There  is 
frequently  present  with  the  gravel  a  substance  resembling  sand,  but 
neither  it  nor  the  small  gravel  stones  differ  materially  in  composition 
from  the  calculi  already  described. 

The  Urethral  calculi  do  not  form  in  that  canal  but  they  pass  into 
it  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  being  carried  into  it  partly  by  the 
force  of  the  urine,  and  partly  by  their  own  weight.  Those  animals 
in  which  concretions  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  occur  are  exposed 
to  the  stoppage  of  those  productions  in  the  urethra. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  calculi  which  are  called  perpetual  calculi ; 
they  form  in  the  horse's  sheath,  and  their  composition  is  similar  to 
those  already  described,  except  that  they  have  a  preponderance  of 
organic  matter. 

The  kidneys  excrete,  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution,  those 
materials  which  having  been  taken  into  the  system  are  not  applied 
to  its  nutrition.  Those  materials  may  have  an  organic  origin,  being 
derived  from  the  changes  which  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
food  undergo,  and  they  may  have  an  unorganic  source,  being  derived 
from  the  superabundant  salts  and  water  which  the  kidneys  eliminate. 
The  functions  of  the  kidneys  and  the  composition  of  the  urine  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  is 
supplied  to  animals.  Thus  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  is  alka- 
line, while  that  of  carnivorous  is  acid,  and  this  reaction  may  be 
transposed  by  limiting  the  carnivorous  animal  to  vegetable  food. 
Food  containing  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  diminishes  the 
proportion  of  those  elements  in  the  urine,  and  on  the  other  hand 
any  surplus  of  those  salts  over  what  is  required  for  the  repair  of 
the  tissues  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

If  a  comparison  is  established  between  the  composition  of  the 
urine  and  that  of  the  calculi,  we  find  that  they  contain  the  same 
elements. 

The  water  and  food  on  which  animals  subsist  are  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  elements  of  the  calculi  are  formed. 

Animals  suffer  from  the  presence  of  urinary  calculi  much  more 
extensively  in  some  localities  than  in  others,  from  which  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil  and  water  of 
certain  districts  is  the  principal  cause.  There  is  here  a  considerable 
field  for  future  research. 
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We  will  limit  our  remarks  at  present  to  the  symptoms  indicating 
the  presence  of  vesical  calculi.  The  flow  of  urine  is  frequently  in- 
terrupted as  if  the  changes  of  position  by  the  calculus  occasionally 
impeded  the  passage  of  the  urine.  There  is  pawing,  twisting  of  the 
tail,  and  an  examination  of  the  bladder  will  decide  the  matter. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  trying  to  dissolve  calculi 
by  giving  internal  medicine,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  case 
may  be  aggravated  by  giving  strong  diuretics,  such  as  resin,  nitre, 
etc.  Now,  we  think  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  make  bad  worse.  The  absurd  maxim  "  that  no  plan  or 
suggestion  should  be  condemned  before  it  has  got  a  fair  trial  "  has 
an  air  of  plausibility  and  fairness  in  the  estimation  of  the  ignorant, 
which  works  no  small  amount  of  mischief  in  human  as  well  as  in 
veterinary  medicine.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  try  every  nostrum 
that  is  recommended. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  much  abused  in  this  country,  and  many 
horses  are  injured  by  them.  In  cases  where  there  is  frequent  diffi- 
culty in  passing  urine,  the  repeated  administration  of  diuretic  medi- 
cines does  far  more  harm  than  good.  When  it  is  ascertained  that 
a  calculus  is  in  the  bladder,  the  only  mode  of  treatment  which  prom- 
ises success  is  to  perform  lithotomy.  This  removal  of  a  vesical  cal- 
culus was  recently  performed  by  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  favored  us  with  an  account  of  the  operation  which  was  entirely 
successful. — A.  J.  3Iurrt/,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  Wester7i  Mural. 


Corn  on  Poop  Lands. 


Mr.  Editor, — As  I  dislike  apologies  and  long  prefaces,  I  will 
only  say,  that  this  essay  is  written  by  one  who  works  poor  land,  and 
with  the  supposition  that  all  farmers  who  work  such  land  make  and 
apply  all  the  manure  that  can  be  gotten  from  every  source.  He 
also  practices,  to  the  very  letter,  the  doctrine  he  preaches.  All  land 
intended  for  corn  should  be  well  broken  up  by  a  good  plough  drawn 
by  two  or  three  good  horses.  If  the  field  has  a  good  turf,  or  is  red 
and  stiff,  inclined  to  break  up  in  lumps,  it  should  be  ploughed  in  the 
fall,  or  early  winter,  so  as  to  be  broken  down  and  pulverized  by  the 
frost.  The  light  gray  land,  that  would  likely  be  badly  washed  and 
leached  by  early  spring  rains  can  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  laid  off, 
and  planted  at  pleasure.  At  all  suitable  times,  when  the  land  is  not 
too  wet,  the  manure  should  be  gotten  out  and  spread  from  cart  or 
'   VOL.  IV — 10. 
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■wagon.  After  the  field,  or  that  portion  of  it  first  ploughed,  has 
been  well  harrowed  it  is  ready  for  listing — this  is  done  by  a  two 
horse  plough,  lapping  two  furrows  together,  four  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  the  plough  not  going  as  deep  as  before.  If  the  land  has  been 
run  together  by  heavy  rains,  three  furrows  will  be  necessary,  the 
first  by  a  good  shovel,  with  coulter  before  it.  When  it  is  time  to 
plant,  a  light  harrow  should  be  run  over  the  lists — this  is  soon'done, 
and  takes  out  most  of  the  briars,  long  manure,  and  trash,  and  leaves 
a  beautiful  seed  bed,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  surface,  thus 
shedding  ofi'  some  of  the  water,  and  offering  its  top  and  sides  to  be 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  important  to  early  germination 
and  rapid  growth. 

About  ten  days  before  planting  make,  under  cover,  a  large  com- 
post heap,  composed  of  one  part  rich  woods  mould,  one  of  plaster, 
and  one  of  fine  hen  manure — it  must  be  well  mixed,  and  worked 
over  several  times  before  it  is  used — any  good  phosphate  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  hen  manure.  Zell's  rawbone  is  very  good,  acts 
like  a  charm.  The  lists  must  be  opened  with  a  shovel  plough,  from 
four  to  six  grains  dropped  in  the  hill  by  the  most  reliable  hand  on 
the  farm — a  boy,  costing  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents 
per  day,  will  follow  with  the  compost,  putting  as  much  as  he  can  hold 
in  one  hand  to  three  hills — cover  where  the  land  was  listed  with 
cultivator.  This  is  light  work — can  be  done  quickly,  and  I  think 
pays  very  well.  The  manure  in  the  hills  gives  the  little  rootlets 
something  to  feed  upon,  pushes  the  young  plant  rapidly  out  of  the 
way  of  worms,  and  soon  gets  it  up  large  enough  to  weed — the  dis- 
tance between  hills  must  depend  entirely  on  the  land — if  in  good 
heart,  three  and  a  half  feet,  two  stalks ;  if  thin,  two  feet,  one  stalk. 
I  have  often  been  asked  the  question,  "  Why  such  a  nice  prepara- 
tion for  corn?  it  will  make  the  grass  grow,  this  is  too  fine" — my 
reply  is,  that  corn  is  coarse  grass,  and  if  one  kind  grows  fast,  the 
other  will  be  very  apt  to  do  the  same.  The  English  farmer  TuU 
was  not  so  very  far  out  when  he  advanced  the  idea,  that  thorough 
tilth  was  the  grand  secret  of  all  successful  farming.  When  the  crop 
has  been  planted,  I  consider  that  much  more  than  half  of  the  work 

is  done. 

A  great  many  farmers  plant  their  corn  too  soon.     It  stays  in  the 

ground  a  long  time,  and  when  it  does  come  up  looks  yellow  and 

sickly,  and  seems  not  to  grow.     The  farmer  who  plants  his  corn  too 

Boon  will  have  to  give  it  one  extra  working.     I  prefer  to  wait  until 

the  ground  is  warm — it  then  comes  up  in  a  few  days,  looks  green 

and  healthy,  and  grows  very  fast.     We  come  now  to  the  most  im- 
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portant  part — the  working  of  the  crop — upon  this  alone  depends 
success — push  your  crop,  never  let  your  crop  push  you;  the  man 
•who  suffers  his  crop  to  get  in  the  grass,  at  this  stage,  cannot  expect 
a  half  crop — when  ploughed  it  turns  over  in  cakes,  the  air  passes 
between  the  furrows,  the  stalks  become  yellow  and  hard,  and  the 
year's  labor  is  lost.  But  to  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  corn  on 
that  part  of  the  field  that  was  listed  can  be  seen  all  along  the  rows, 
or  is  about  from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  start  a  one-horse  turn  plough, 
bar  next  to  the  corn,  and  run  one  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  corn, 
throwing  the  dirt  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  A  five  tooth  cultiva- 
tor  follows,  the  right  hand  handle  always  next  to  the  corn,  and  one 
tooth  cutting  between  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough  and  the  young 
plants ;  this  partly  fills  up  the  furrow,  loosens  up  and  sifts  a  little  dirt 
about  and  between  the  hills.  Two  active  boys  follow  with  light  hoes, 
breaking  the  crust  in  places  skipped  by  the  cultivator,  and  relieving 
any  plants  that  may  be  covered  up.  This  leaves  the  field  in  perfect 
order,  the  middle  of  the  rows  soft  and  mellow,  can  be  ploughed  even 
during  a  drought.  The  crop  should  be  thinned  out  early;  if  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  wire  worm,  it  should  be  done  by  the  time  it  is  hand 
high ;  if  this  work  is  put  off  till  the  corn  is  knee  high,  and  dry 
weather  comes  on,  it  is  very  seriously  injured. 

"With  Watt's  No.  A  and  B  single  plough,  weeding  mould-board 
on,  plough  out  in  full,  and  the  crop  is  done.  This  plough  will  run 
ten  inches  deep  all  day  with  ease  to  the  horse.  When  I  saw  this 
statement  in  the  Whig  some  year  or  so  ago,  I  could  not  believe  it ; 
but  it  is  a  fact.  This  mould-board  will  not  answer  in  grass,  as  half 
the  dirt  falls  back ;  when  the  crop  is  laid  by  with  a  common  plough, 
a  trench  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  which  should  be  filled  up 
by  one  stroke  of  the  cultivator.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  brag  field, 
all  uniform  and  nice,  drop  a  handful  of  compost  by  each  hill  in  the 
first  furrow,  and  cover  with  the  next.  This  should  be  done  on  all 
thin  places.  The  corn  on  the  land  not  listed  should  be  covered  with 
the  hoe,  and  worked  with  the  cultivator  the. first  time,  and  plough 
the  last  time ;  when  covered  with  the  hoe,  it  is  left  a  little  lower 
than  the  surface,  and  the  cultivator,  filling  up  this  furrow  all  along, 
weeds  it  beautifully.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  sow  on  all  poor — I 
mean  very  poor — spots,  hen  manure,  bone  dust,  and  ashes,  or  some- 
thing that  will  enrich  and  bring  it  up  all  alike.  In  looking  over  I  see 
I  omitted  to  state  time  of  planting.  The  last  week  in  April  to  10th 
of  May  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop, 
two  weeks  later  plant  the  other  part.  The  crop  should  never  be 
ploughed  after  the  roots  have  gotten  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
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rows — break  these  roots  in  dry  weather,  and  you  undo  all  you  have 
been  trying  to  do.  The  little  grass  that  comes  up  will  be  so  shaded 
by  the  corn  that  but  little  harm  can  be  done  by  it. 

Respectfully,  H.  G.  Hiter. 

Rock  Spring,  Louisa  county,  February  21,  1870. 


Which  Is  the  Best  Breed  of  Hogs  ? 

Under  this  head,  there  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  South- 
ern Cultivator,  an  article  written  by  Robt.  "W.  Scott  of  Kentucky, 
a  gentleman  well  kuown  as  a  stock  breeder,  which  answers  the  pro- 
posed question  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  in  a  few  words,  namely, 
^^That  no  particular  breed  is  best  for  all  situations  and  circum- 
stances." While  acknowledging  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
breeds  among  us,  in  some  instances,  modified  by  climate,  and 
others  by  diet,  and  more  commonly  "by  the  skill  and  care  of 
man  in"  cross  breeding;  he  divides  the  whole,  of  the  hog  fam- 
ily into  two  great  classes,  according  to  the  conformation  of 
their  spinal  column,  as  to  curving  or  "swaying"  upwards  in 
arch  or  downwardin  a  depression.  He  tells  us  that  those  with 
a  depressed  spine,  have  generally  "round  bodies,  short  legs, 
wide  shoulders,  small  bones,  delicate  skins,  thin  hair;  they  mature 
and  fatten  kindly  to  medium  size,  if  well  provided  for*"  The  large 
predominance  of  muscle  and  fat,  over  their  bony  structures,  renders 
them  indisposed  to  activity,  and  the  food  which  they  cannot  seek 
for  themselves  must  be  supplied  to  them.  To  this  class  he  assigns 
the  Chinese,  Calcutta,  Guinea  and  Thin  rind,  and  I  may  add  quite  a 
number  of  brecils  of  local  reputation  produced  by  a  cross  of  this 
blood  on  the  native  stock,  such  as  the  Rat  tail,  North  Carolina  no 
hair,  Gates  county  stock,  et  cetera.  In  general  we  have  found 
them  too  much  disposed  to  carry  fat,  and  very  poor  breeders.  We 
find  them  in  colors  mixed,  sandy  brown  or  black,  brick  dust,  often 
spotted,  and  when  crossed  with  black  or  dark  colored,  pure  blooded 
Essex  makes  our  finest  Smithfield  hams,  with  just  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  fat  on  the  rind  and  near  the  ham  bone,  very  short  shanks, 
"with  small  bones. 

"  The  class  with  elevated  backs"  described  by  Mr.  Scott  is  in 
many  respects  the  opposite,  and  embraces  the  common  native  breeds 
the  less  improved,  and  all  the  large  bone  breeds,  which  have  too 
much  bone  in  proportion,  to  the  amount  of  muscle  and  fat,  which 
gives  the  extra  advantage  of  activity  and  ability  to  hunt  their  own 
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food.  "Their  skins  are  thicker  and  coarser,  enabling  them  to  resist 
injury  and  repel  disease,  especially  such  as  is  induced  by  sleeping 
in  dust,  mud,  straw  and  leaves."  "The  great  depth  from  the  tops 
of  their  arched  backs  to  the  bottoms  of  their  bellies,  and  the  large 
natural  cavities  of  their  bodies  gives  them  larger  middling,  when 
fatted  and  killed,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  leaf  fat  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  outside  fat." 

We  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  asssertion  of 
Mr.  Scott,  in  the  difference  between  the  yield  of  lard,  from  North 
Carolina  hogs  mostly  of  the  former  breeds,  rarely  exceeding, 
in  lots  of  a  thousand  hogs,  an  average  weight  of  more  than 
140  lbs.,  and  of  Kentucky  large  bone  breeds  rarely  in  the  same  num- 
ber falling  under  220  lbs.  The  amount  of  lard  obtained  from  each 
thousand  pounds  Kentucky  hogs,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
small  Carolina  hogs;  yet  the  bacon  from  the  small  hogs  was  by  far  the 
most  saleable.  For  a  period  of  over  twenty-five  years,  my  late  father 
was  engaged  in  bacon  raising  for  market,  slaughtering  annually  seve- 
ral thousand  head,  and  always  prefered  to  have  both  kinds,  to 
make  the  small  bacon  sell  the  large.  The  Drovers  bought  these 
hogs  on  foot  several  hundred  miles,  during  the  year  from  1825  to 
1845,  and  very  frequently  at  the  winter  fire  side,  over  their  apple 
toddies  would  discuss  their  breeds  of  hogs.  The  Berkshires  at  that 
time  appeared  to  be  the  favorites  of  the  Kentuckians,  while  the 
Chinese  crossed  on  native  stocks  were  prefered  by  the  Carolina 
drover.  Mr.  Scott  places  the  Berkshire,  Essex,  Yorkshire  and 
Suffolk,  in  the  class  with  elevated  spines  and  says  :  The  hogs  of 
this  breed  afford  "  the  best  basis  for  improvement  by  the  skill  of 
man."  He  next  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  Middlesex,  by  a  cross 
■with  the  Chinese,  so  also  the  Suffolk  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Berkshire.  Thus  follows  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  two  families  in  the 
production  of  the  White  Bedford  and  Woburn,  so  called  after  his 
castle.  He  further  states  that  the  Woburn  blood,  was  again  intro- 
duced into  Kentucky  by  Dr.  Martin  about  thirty  years  since,  and 
become  the  most  popular  breed  for  family,  and  hog  raisers  for 
market. 

There  is  one  striking  fact  which  Mr.  Scott  brings  out  here  in  his 
admirable  article,  which  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  many  emi- 
nent Physiologists  when  treating  of  the  relative  power  of  the  sexes 
in  the  human  family  to  transmit  to  their  descendants,  their  individ- 
ual peculiarities. 

Thus — "  Let  us  remember  that  the  basis  and  secret  of  improve- 
ment lies  on  the  inherent  procreative  power  of  the  male,  to  transmit 
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his  qualities  and  attributes,  be  they  good  or  bad,  and  that  what- 
ever quality  or  excellence  we  desire  our  stock  to  possess,  may  be 
derived  by  breeding  to  a  male  which  possesses  it  in  a  high  degree  ; 
and  in  whose  constitution  it  is  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed  by 
propagation  through  many  generations."  It  will  readily  be  ob- 
served therefore  that  male  pigs,  should  be  selected  in  preference  to 
females  and  in  general,  grade  hogs,  produced  by  crossing  selected 
males  on  large  well  formed  native  sows  will  prove  most  profita- 
ble for  ordinary  farm  stock.  During  the  past  five  years,  commen- 
cing with  Chester,  crossing  with  Essex  boars,  then  on  native  large 
BOWS,  and  now  breeding  to  a  Chinese  boar,  the  writer  is  well  satis- 
fied with  the  stock,  thrifty  flat  backs,  mostly  black,  with  short  heads, 
■which  fatten  kindly  at  aijy  age,  and  just  enough  of  the  "arched 
back"  blood  from  our  native  stock  to  make  them  hunt  the  fidlers 
(  a  sort  of  crab  on  the  sea  shore)  and  nuts  from  the  woods,  in  lieu 
of  lying  under  my  neighbor's  barn,  to  catch  stray  grains  of  corn  fall- 
ing through  the  floor  and  die  of  starvation  as  my  old  Chester  sow 
did  a  year  ago.  My  hog  feeder  who  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, man  and  boy,  of  thirty  years,  says  of  the  Chesters — "  Dey 
wont  do  3Iars  [George,  I  tolled  old  Suke  from  dat  arharn  a  dozen 
times,  and  ye  had  plenty  corn  in  crib,  and  jest  think,  all  tother 
hogs  fat  and  thivin,  and  dat  old  fool  dying  up  dar  oh  de 
mange,  tvaiting  for  corn  come  through  de  cracks  oh  de  old  plank 
floor.''  My  father  after  trying  many  distinct  breeds  of  hogs,  from 
pigs  presented  to  him  by  drovers,  who  used  to  say,  "that  much 
of  the  breed  of  hogs  lay  in  the  corn  crib"  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
hogs  of  any  breed  fed  well  from  birth  up,  always  paid  good  returns. 
Disappointments  will  always  follow  attempts  to  g.'Owpork  from  any 
kind  of  breeds  or  hogs,  without  generous  treatment  as  to  food,  and 
experience  with  us  proves  that  the  medium  breed  which  fatten  at 
any  age,  not  kept  over  any  winter  and  fattened  at  ten  months  old, 
make  the  cheapest  pork  for  our  families,  with  a  few  jld  hogs  in 
pens  for  lard. 

Mr.  Scott  concludes  by  recommending  that  "crosses  should  not  be 
made  blindly  or  at  random" — and  rather  to  engraft  some  good  point 
of  form  or  character  in  which  the  male  is  superior,  and  the  female  infe- 
rior, orese  infuse  fresh  bloc  d,  and  thereby  give  greater  tcneand  vig«r 
to  the  constitution,  greater  power  to  digest,  food  and  repel  disease. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  breeders, 
and  by  an  annual  exchange  of  pigs  with  neighbors,  who  ma}'  have 
desirable  grade  or  pure  blooded  stock  valuable  for  our  sections  of 
the    State.     "Too  much  consequence  should  not  be  attached   to 
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color,"  which  he  Mr.  S.  thinks  indicates  rather  the  particular 
breed  or  crosses  than  the  character  of  the  animal.  He  also  affirms 
that  color  is  not  even  a  test  of  breed,  since  the  Chinese  may  be 
either  black  or  white,  and  so  of  the  Berkshires,  while  the  Woburns 
and  Bedfords  (essentially  the  same  hog)  are  either  white  or  spotted. 
In  the  grade  hogs  we  have  all  colors,  sometimes  uniformly  black  or 
white,  at  others  spotted  with  various  colors. 

Finally  he  tells  us,  the  China,  Berkshire,  Essex  and  Ches- 
ter are  the  leading  and  most  popular  breeds  of  one  of  his  divis- 
ions, while  the  Irish  Grazine,  Woburn,  and  white  Bedford  be- 
long to  the  other.  These  are  all  valuable  varieties  and  are  more  or 
lessee  to  the  owner  in  proportion  to  their  adaptation  to  their  partic- 
ular uses.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  rests  therefore 
with  the  farmer  in  regard  to  which  particular  breed  may  prove  most 
valuable  to  him  in  his  special  location.  AYhen  hogs  are  to  be  kept 
in  pens  or  small  grass  lots  without  being  required  to  root  for  a  liv- 
ing, the  Chesters,  harring  the  mange,  will  pay  well  for  food  con- 
sumed. Any  kind  of  improved  hogs  when  allowed  to  breed  in  and 
permitted  the  range  of  extensive  wood  lands,  will  soon  degene- 
rate and  rapidly  approach  the  wild  hog ;  nature  here  as  in  many 
other  instances  restoring  to  the  animal  that  which  the  art  of  man  has 
deprived  him  of,  long  nose  for  rooting,  small  thin  belly  and  long  legs 
for  speed  in  seeking  his  food.  It  is  not  sufficient  then  to  obtain 
improved  breeds  of  hogs,  they  must  be  kept  so  by  attention  to  cross 
breeding,  infusion  of  fresh  blood  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and 
a  careful  consideration,  often  but  little  appreciated,  of  the  condi- 
tions  necessary  to  their  health  and  thrift,  both  in  winter  and 
summer.     Then  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  hog  cholera  and  failure 

of  the  hog  crop. 

Nansemond. 

Exchange,  February  26,  1870. 


Virginia  State  Board  of  Immigration. 

In  introducing,  under  the  head  of  immigration,  in  our  January  number,  the 
correspondence,  through  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington,  we  wrote  a  succinct 
account  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Board,  and  referred  to  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  orovide  pecuniary  means  f  )r  conducting  its  operations.  This  sketch 
should  have  appeared  between  the  second  and  third  lines  on  the  top  of  the  17th 
page  as  a  separate  paragraph  or  section,  but  was  accidentally  omitted,  and 
hence  the  hiatus  which  must  have  been  observed  by  the  attentive  reader,  at 
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that  point,  as  the  next  paragraph  commences  with  a  rather  obscure  ref-renc® 
to   "  thin   important  State   institution,"   implying  an   antecedent  definition  o 
what  that  institution  was  in  its  relations  to  name,  character,  objects,  &c. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  resume  the  subject,  and  to  bring  this  Board  more 
prominently  before  the  public  as  the  interests  of  immigration  seem  to  demand 
it.  The  emigration  of  colored  laborers  from  the  State  is  assuming  an  amplitude 
of  dimension  which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  from  day  to  day,  having 
already  reached  the  startling  aggregate  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  as 
generally  estimated,  producing  a  chasm  to  be  filled  by  immigration  which  goea 
on  widening  and  deepening,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  and  is  being 
accomplished  by  corporations,  private  associations,  and  individual  enterprise* 
Now,  we  would  by  no  means  disparage  or  discourage  these  useful  agencies,  nor 
would  we  in  anywise  interfere  with  the  profits  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  We  would  rather  see  these  agencies  multiplied 
under  skillful  and  responsible  control,  to  any  reasonable  and  practicable  extent, 
and  would  cheerfully  and  heartily  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them  all,  to  the  extent 
of  our  humble  ability.  But  still,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  the  exigency  of 
the  times  demands  that  every  suitable  agency  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  subject  of  common  and  absorbing  interest  to  Virginia  should  be  put  in  im- 
mediate requisition.  The  several  forms  of  corporate,  associate,  and  individual 
operation  have  been  greatly  obstructed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  emigrant  labor- 
ers for  the  South,  by  reason  of  their  not  landing  at  Southern  ports.  The  organ- 
izations at  the  North  are  so  richly  endowed  with  capital  and  other  means, 
facilities,  and  applianeies  for  their  purposes,  that  they  readily  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  nearly  all  of  the  emigrants  arriving  at  the  ports  of  that  section,  and  are 
60  complicated  with  the  railroad  and  other  land  jobbers,  that  emigrants  are 
spirited  away  to  the  West  as  soon  as  they  are  in  condition  to  remove,  without 
allowing  Southern  agencies  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  them  and  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  turning  their  course  southward.  It  is  perfectly  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  any  appreciable  success  in 
supplying  Virginia  with  immigrant  labor,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the 
landing  of  emigrants  at  Southern  ports.  Such  arrangements,  to  the  extent  of 
our  needs,  can  only  be  made  through  legislative  intervention  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  observe  that  the  subject  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  that  a  standing  Committee  on  Immigration  has  been  appointed  by  that 
honorable  body. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  arrangements  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  the  State  Board  of  Immigration  already  in  existence  and  limited 
operation  will  be  included,  and  endued  with  such  powers  and  facilities,  and 
resources  of  every  proper  kind  as  wiil  render  its  future  operations  effective  and 
answerable  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  to  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal. 

As  this  institution  is  destined  to  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  the  future 
movements  for  bringing  emigrants  into  the  State,  and  as  its  want  of  means  to 
give  publicity  to  its  proceedings  has  hitherto  kept  it  in  comparative  obscurity, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  its  origin  and 
history  by  presenting  to  them  the  first  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature, 
which  follows — remarking  by  the  way,  that  the  personel  of  the  Board  consists 
a,'  this  time,  as  it  did  then,  with  the  exception  that  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Macfarland  replaces  that  of  Judge  Wm.  W.  Crump,  resigned: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROARD  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  : 

The  Board  of  Immigration  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  the  law  passed  March  3,  1866,  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  law,  respectfully  report: 

That,  pursuant  to  its  provisions.  General  "Wm.  H.  Richardson  was 
appointed  the  "  Commissioner  of  Immigration." 

An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  pointing  out  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  State  as  a  location  and  home  for  emigrants, 
was  carefully  prepared  and  distrubted,  and  a  correspondence  was 
conducted  through  the  Commissioner  with  "  emio;rant  aid  societies  " 
beyond  the  State.  But  these  efforts  have  led  to  no  practical  result. 
The  competition  for  immigrants  among  the  various  States — the 
'active  and  industrious  means  which  have  been  employed  by  others — 
the  appointment,  in  many  instances,  of  agents,  who  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  guide  the  stream  of  emigration  from  its  very  fountains — 
have  rendered  such  an  appeal  as  ours  almost  useless,  and  some  more 
comprehensive  and  vigorous  measures  are  imperatively  needed  to 
insure  success  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  act  of  assembly  constituting  this  Board,  it  is  provided 
that  "  in  no  event  shall  the  operations  of  said  Board  be  a  charge 
upon  the  Treasury  of  the  State."  Funds  were  to  be  raised  by  vol- 
untary contribution  or  by  loan  upon  the  personal  credit  of  the  Board. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner,  which  is  appended  hereto,  will 
show  how  much  has  been  contributed  by  way  of  donation,  and  what 
has  been  borrowed. 

These  sums  were  so  utterly  inadequate  that  no  plan  coifimensu- 
rate  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  could  be  pro- 
posed or  executed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  further  legislation  is  indispensable, 
and  the  General  Assembly  is  invoked  to  reconsider  the  act  of  March 
3,  1866,  and  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  give  vigor  and  efficiency  to 
the  efforts  to  induce  emigration  from  abroad  into  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  information  of  your  honorable  body,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  is  forwarded  with  this  communication,  accompanied 
with  the  remark  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  larger  correspond- 
ence, which  may  aid  essentially  in  any  investigation  it  shall  be  your 
pleasure  to  make  into  the  subject  of  immigration. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Tflos.  J.  Randolph,  President. 

R.  Barton  Haxall, 
Wm.  W.  Crump. 
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COMMXSSIONER'iS  REPORT. 

Office  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Richmond,  December  31,  1866. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Immigration : 

Having  been  honored  by  you  witli  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1866,  I  respect- 
fully report  proceedings  to  this  date.  According  to  the  order  of 
the  Board,  1,600  copies  of  its  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  convenient  circulation,  and  its 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  asking  their  co-operation  in  car- 
rying out  the  objects  of  the  law,  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
city  of  Richmond  gratuitously,  as  was  requested  of  the  press  through- 
out the  State ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  publication  extended 
farther.  The  translation  of  the  address  to  emigrants  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  continent,  could  not  then  be  made,  by  reason  of  the 
Board  having  no  funds  at  command. 

As  requested  by  the  Board,  I  immediately  and  actively  sought  to 
obtain  funds  by  loan  or  donation,  devoting  what  time  could  possibly 
be  spared  from  other  official  duty  to  this ;  but,  owing  to  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  our  people,  succeeded  in  obtaining  on  loan  $509 
only,  and  by  donation  $100;  and  the  attempt  being  manifestly 
hopeless,  was  given  up.  Of  the  $600  which  has  come  to  my  hands, 
$500  has  been  from  the  day  I  received  it,  and  is  now,  on  deposit  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Lancaster  &  Co.,  my  own  obligation  having 
been  given  for  it  to  the  lender  ;  and  rather  more  than  $100  has  been 
expended  in  printing  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  gentleman  who  made  the  loan  requests  that,  if  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  active  operations,  it  may  be  returned  to  him; 
but  says,  if  the  money  should  be  needed  at  a  future  time,  it  will 
afford  him  pleasure  to  loan  it.     I  ask  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  will  recollect  that  about  the  last  of  June  the  president 
of  the  American  Emigrant  Aid  and  Homestead  Company  of  New 
York  opened  a  correspondence  with  this  department,  expressing  the 
desire  of  that  company  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  in  direct- 
ing emigration  to  the  South,  and  particularly  to  Virginia. 

This  correspondence  has  continued,  but  as  yet  without  any  prac- 
tical result.  We  were  notified  that  early  in  September  one  of  the 
company's  steamers  from  Copenhagen,  with  700  emigrants  of  a 
select  class,  was  expected  to  arrive  at  New  York,  and  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  Virginia  if  lands  could  be  purchased  for  them  in 
fifty  or  one  hundred  acre  farms.     A  gentleman  of  high  character, 
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connected  with  the  company,  came  to  Richmond,  and,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Board,  endeavored  to  purchase  lands  for  settling  those 
emigrants  ;  but,  owing  to  the  high  price  demanded,  failed  to  make 
the  purchase,  and,  there  being  no  time  for  delay,  the  opportu- 
nity was  lost.  I  have  since  been  credibly  informed  that  this  com- 
pany brought  on  more  than  ^280,000  in  gold. 

According  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  I  gave  general  notice  on 
the  7th  September  to  those  who  desired  to  sell  lands,  to  forward  to 
this  office  plats  and  surveys,  with  evidences  of  title,  and  many  oifers 
have  been  received  and  registered  here,  but  Avithout  one  single 
survey,  plot,  or  evidence  of  title.  It  is  quite  certain,  I  think,  that 
extensive  sales  of  land  may  be  effected  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  proprietor,  the  emigrant,  and  the  State,  if  some  effective  plan  of 
operations  were  adopted. 

I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  information  that 
was  attainable,  both  with  regard  to  the  labor  question  in  Virginia,  and 
the  practicability,  and  the  measures  adapted  to  the  introduction  and 
settlement  of  the  best  class  of  emigrants  from  the  old  world.  Much 
of  this  appears  to  be  interesting  and  valuable,  but  as  the  whole  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board,  a  brief  abstract  only  is  all  that 
seems  to  be  appropriate  in  this  report. 

As  regards  the  labor  question,  the  Legislature,  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  State,  will  doubtless  be  better  informed,  except  as  to 
the  best  means  of  supplying  any  present  O"  prospective  deficiency. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency,  and  would  be  if  all  the 
negroes  could  be  got  to  work,  is  generally  admitted ;  and  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes  the  race  is  already  passing  away,  and 
finally,  at  no  very  remote  period,  will  probably  entirely  disappear. 

A  laboring  white  population  must  consequently  fill  the  vacuum, 
and  the  question  at  once  presents  itself,  whence  can  that  be  drawn, 
and  how  ?  Papers  on  file  in  this  office,  I  think,  give  the  answer, 
and  show  moreover  that  the  state  itself  must  act  promptly  and  de- 
cidedly, or  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity  now  highly  favorable  of 
introducing  and  settling  in  Virginia  the  best  class  of  emigrants  from 
Europe. 

Making  due  allowance  for  such  portion  of  that  class,  which  is 
preferable  to  all  others  (our  own  Virginia  people),  as  may  devote 
themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  a  large  deficiency  will  remain  to 
be  supplied,  and  for  that  we  will  have  to  look  abroad. 

From  Great  Britain  few,  comparatively,  will  come  as  mere  laborers, 
and  these  will  require  payment  of  their  wages  in  gold.  But  far  the 
largest  number  will  come  to  purchase  and  settle  farms  if  reliable  and 
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Batisfactorj  information  to  guide  them  in  purchasing,  be  presented 
to  them  in  their  own  country.  The  tenant  in  England  and  Scotland 
pays  generally  as  much  annual  rent  per  acre  for  his  farm  as  would 
purchase  superior  land  in  Virginia  in  fee  simple. 

Many  Virginians  are  located  there  who  might  save  the  expense 
of  a  special  agent,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  would  cheerfully  render 
this  important  service  to  their  native  State. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  continent  of  Europe  that  we  must  chiefly 
look  for  purchasers  of  small  farms,  and  for  agricultural  labor.  These 
people  will  come  only  as  purchasers — they  are  generally  orderly, 
industrious,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  and  frugal  in  their 
habits — none  others  should  be  selected.  Some  will  have  means  to 
pay  cash — all  will  have  enough  to  settle  and  stock  their  farms — but 
these  last  will  require  a  few  years  credit  for  the  purchase  money, 
paying  annual  interest  from  date  of  sale,  with  deferred  payments 
secured ;  and  all  could  pay  their  passage  money  to  this  State.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  introduce  laborers  without  families,  and  who  could 
not  pay  their  passage  money. 

On  the  continent,  the  farm  laborers  are  generally  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  small  proprietors  of  land,  and  of  tenants.  These 
are  accustomed  from  childhood  to  steady  farm  work,  and  are  entirely 
reliable  and  superior  laborers.  These  small  proprietors  and  tenants 
come  to  America  and  settle  with  all  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  in  each  family  more  labor  than  the 
homestead  requires,  and  that  surplus  of  labor  seeks  and  finds  em- 
ployment in  the  neighborhood  where  the  family  settles,  and  seldom 
or  never  leaves  it.  In  several  of  the  German  States  they  under- 
stand the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  skilled  in  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
and  the  females  are  thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch  of  rural  and 
domestic  economy,  and  especially  as  dairy  women. 

The  emigrant  laborers  who  have  been  sent  here  by  Northern  emi- 
grant  societies  and  other  speculators  in  the  emigrant  trade  (for  with 
them  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  trade)  were  not  of  this  class 
at  all,  but  the  refuse  of  emigrants — men  unskilled  in  agricultural 
labor;  in  fact,  unaccustomed  to  labor  of  any  kind,  and  hence  the 
disappointment  and  loss  to  those  who  employed  them.  It  was  not, 
as  has  been  alleged,  from  the  want  of  an  ample  supply  of  as  good 
food  as  laborers  anywhere  received,  but  from  characteristic  faithless- 
ness and  total  want  of  moral  principle  that  they  failed. 

The  best  class  of  emigrants  from  the  continent  of  Europe  univers- 
ally desire  to  escape  from  the  position  of  tenants  and  to  become 
proprietors  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  this  offers  to  us  a  most 
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favorable  opportunity  for  effecting  large  sales  of  land  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  much  of  which  is  unprofitable  to  the  proprietor. 
How  far  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  will  be  available  in  the  payment 
of  debts — how  much  it  would  relieve  our  people  and  benefit  the 
State,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

As  already  stated,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  send  an  agent  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
will  be  indispensable  to  send  one  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work.  He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character, 
habits,  and  languages  of  the  people  to  be  selected — must  possess  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  State— how  to  select  the  best  emigrants 
for  it,  and  how  to  choose  locations  most  suitable  for  them  here.  In 
charcre  of  such  an  agent  of  the  State,  one  imbued  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  with  energy,  zeal  and  disinterest- 
edness, the  enterprise  could  scarcely  fail.  One  successful  settle- 
ment of  suitable  emigrants  to  Virginia,  will,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  be  rapidly  followed  by  others,  and  soon  without  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  an  agent  abroad. 

In  the  preceding  gleanings  from  more  elaborate  information,  the 
agricultural  interest  only  is  referred  to.  It  may  be  added  that  with 
the  supply  of  its  wants  may  also  be  introduced  educated  and  skilled 
workers  in  every  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  manufacturing, 

mining,  &c. 

This,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  presents  some  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  prospect  before  us.  If  the  State  fails  in 
the  introduction  from  abroad  of  the  so  much  needed  labor,  what 
is  to  prevent  its  becoming,  to  a  large  extent,  a  barren  waste. 

The  Board,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  passed  the  bounds  of 
duty  in  this,  which  might  have  been  a  shorter  report ;  but  I  know 
not  how  to  condense  it  without  entirely  omitting  what  may  be  very 
important  and  valuable  information. 

Such  as  it  is,  I  respectfully  submit  it. 

Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Commr  Immigration. 


Farming  Resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

BY  PROF.  T.  B.  MAURY. 

Of  the  many  eligible  lands  at  the  South,  in  quest  of  Northern 
labor  and  capitol,  few  are  more  inviting  than  those  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  in  Virginia.  It  was  originally  settled  by  families  of 
Scotch- Irish  descent,  and  subsequently  increased  by  Marylanders 
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and  Pennsylvanians.  Lying  between  tbe  Blue  Ridge  and  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
forty  to  a  hundred  miles,  the  Valley  is  watered  by  the  Shenandoah 
river,  a  mountain  stream  of  great  beauty  and  boldness,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  South  and  North  rivers,  near  Harrisonburg,  and 
running  thence  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  into  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  valley  of  Virginia  extends  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  but  the  section  of  which  we 
especially  write  terminates  near  Staunton.  It  there  connects,  by 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  as  also  at  Strasburg,  (forty  miles 
from  the  Potomac,)  with  Eastern  Virgnia.  But,  besides  these  rail- 
road connections,  there  are  not  less  than  eight  turnpikes  crossing 
the  Blue  Ridge  gaps,  and  as  many  on  the  west,  leading  over  the 
Alleghanies. 

Mt.  Airy,  many  years  ago  known  as  "  The  Steinbergen  Estate," 
near  Mt.  Jackson,  in  the  county  of  Shenandoah,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  acres  of  bottom-lands,  has,  perhaps,  no  superior  in  any 
section  of  the  continent.  The  towns  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shennn- 
doah  are  none  of  them  large,  but  are  beginning  now  to  improve. 
Martinsburg,  in  Berkley  county,  the  engine-depot  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  is,  of  course,  quite  a  city.  Winchester,  Charles- 
town,  Halltown,  in  Jefferson  county,  are  connected  with  the  Potomac 
by  an  admirably  worked  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 
And  Strasburg,  a  place  of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is  the  point 
where  the  Alexandria  and  Manassas  railroad  enters  the  valley  by 
way  of  Fauquier  and  the  town  of  Front  Royal  in  Warren  county. 
The  latter  town,  twenty-five  miles  east  from  Winchester,  is  remark- 
able for  the  Warren  Springs,  a  fine  sulphur  water,  much  esteemed. 
Mineral  (especially  chalybeate)  springs  are  quite  frequent  in  the 
valley.  The  Orkney  Springs,  in  Shenandoah,  and  Jordan  Springs, 
six  miles  north  of  Winchester,  on  the  railroad,  are  popular  watering 
places.  The  water  of  the  valley,  from  the  northern  edge  of  Rock- 
inf^ham  county  to  the  Potomac,  is  delicious  and  abundant.  The 
sprino-s  are  generally  large  enough  for  the  dairy,  and  there  is  little 
need  for  ice  in  summer.  One  of  these,  in  Rockingham,  expands 
into  a  lake  more  than  a  mile  square.  Lincoln's  Spring,  near  Edin- 
burgh, is  almost  as  striking  an  object.  The  town  of  Winchester  is 
abundantly  supplied  from  a  single  spring  near  the  city,  the  water  in 
the  pipe  never  failing  or  falling  short  in  the  summer  season. 

The  turnpikes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  are  among  its 
chief  recommendations.  They  are  macadamized  with  the  limestone, 
which  is  so  abundant  everywhere  that  one  seldom  sees  any  kind  of 
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fence  but  the  stone  Avail,  which  can  be  built  for  the  cost  of  hauling 
and  labor. 

Besides  the   Shenandoah  river,  there   are  several  large   creeks 
•watering  the  valley  ;   of  which  the  chief  are  Back  and  Cedar  creeks, 
and  the  Opequan.     Cedar  creek  flows  obliquely  across  the  valley  at 
Strasburg,  into  the  Shenandoah ;  and  the  Opequan  runs  from  below 
Winchester,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  into  the  Potomac.     The 
banks  of  these  streams,  like  the  low  grounds  of  the  Shenandoah,  are 
of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  the  pasturage  is   excellent.     The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  are,  however,  noticeable  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  this  garden  of  Virginia,  and  the  rich  butter  is  proverbial, 
selling  at  from  fifteen   to  twenty  cents,  even  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  the  great  cereals  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  products  of  the  valley.     As  a  fruit  country,  it  strongly 
resembles  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming,  but  the  cold  snaps  of  March 
do  not  so  frequently  cut  off"  the  crops.     Apple-butter  was  probably 
never  known  to  be  scarce  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
tables  of  the  Dutch  farmer  are  never  set  without  two  or  three  kinds 
of  fruit,  winter  or  summer.     As  the  land  affords  stone  for  building 
and  fencing,  wood-land  is  not  in  much  request,  but  south  of  Win- 
chester there  is  no  scarcity  of  it.     Latterly,  coal  has  been  brought 
by  the  Winchester  railroad  from   Harper's   Ferry  to  the  former 
place,  whence  it  is  easily  wagoned  into  the  adjoining  country  over 
the  excellent  turnpikes.     The  geological  survey  of  the  State,  by 
Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  are  valu- 
able beds  of  anthracite  coal  in   several  parts  of  the  valley.     His 
analysis  showed  that  in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Berkley  county,  in 
100  grains,  only  4.94  grains  were  of  gray  ash;  all  the  rest  was  of 
volatile  or  combustible  matter.  Semi-bituminous  coal  beds  Professor 
Rogers  found  in  Frederick,  Shenandoah,  and   Rockingham.     The 
iron  ore  of  the  valley  at  Rockingham  is  well  known,  and  there  are 
large  iron  works  near  Harrisonburg  and  at  Port  Republic.     The 
ores  are  known  as  the  honeycomb  and  pipe.     Professor  Rogers  tells 
us  that  "  beds  of  slate  and  limestone  occupy  nearly  all  the  valley," 
with  layers  of  silicious  limestone  and  bands  of  sandstone  intermin- 
gled.    He  adds :  "  Limestone  strata  of  vast  extent,  hydraulic  lime, 
marble,  travertine,  or  deposit  marl,  slate,  iron   ore,  and   lead   ore, 
are  among  the  materials  included  in  this  section."     Approaching 
the  Massanutten  Mountain,  a  slight  ridge  running  between  Warren 
and  Page,  the  belt  of  limestone  is  crossed  by  calcareous  spar- veins, 
and  anthracite  coal  appears.     Beds  of  a  coarse  conglomerate  are 
scattered  largely  through  the  valley,  furnishing  materials  for  mill- 
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stones,  ^hich  is  and  has  been  long  much  uspd.  Hydraulic  limestone 
has  been  largely  quarried  near  Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac. 
The  ordinary  valley  limestone  tested  by  Professor  Rogers,  he  states, 
*' contains  in  most  cases  eighty  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime." 

These  facts  ■will  suffice  to  show  the  intelligent  reader  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  this  beautiful  section  of  Virginia.  Beverly,  the  old 
historian,  says  quaintly:  "All  the  countries  in  the  world,  near  the 
latitude  of  Virginia,  as,  for  example,  Canaan,  Syria,  Persia,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  esteemed  the  fruitfulest  and  pleasantest  of  all 
climates." — Hearth  and  Home. 


Agriculture  in  Georgia. 


Despite  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  indifferent  labor, 
there  has  been  more  real  progress  in  agriculture,  in  this  State,  since 
the  close  of  the  war  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  in  knowledge  of  the  soil,  its  capabilities,  and  the 
more  effective  modes  of  developing  its  wealth  with  the  least  amount 
of  labor,  our  planters  have,  within  the  short  period  stated,  made 
greater  advances  than  they  did  in  the  twenty  years  preceding.  This 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  a  word  too 
much.  Plantation  labor  is  to-day  yielding  more  in  actual  values 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history  ;  and,  so  far  from  resulting 
from  an  improved  industry  on  the  part  of  the  laborers,  it  is  in  spite 
of  a  sad  deterioration  in  this  respect.  It  results  from  the  superior 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  planter  himself,  from  greater  econ- 
omy, and  from  the  various  natural  and  artificial  auxiliaries  that  he 
has  called  to  his  service  and  directed  wisely.  The  negro  does  not 
work  more  or  as  much,  but,  under  the  guidance  of  superior  enlight- 
enment on  the  part  of  his  employer,  he  works  more  efifectively. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  Georgia  planter  has  learned  of 
late  that  are  contributing  to  his  success  and  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties that  encompass  him  on  every  side.  One  is,  that  there  exists  in 
the  soil  beneath  the  depths  to  which  he  formerly  descended  with  his 
instruments  of  agriculture,  a  vitality  and  energizing  principle  to 
which  he  has  long  been  a  stranger.  Deep  ploughing  develops  a  new 
fertility  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  crop  from  the  elemental 
disasters  of  heat  and  drought.  This  is  one  secret,  and  he  avails 
himself  of  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  b}''  introducing  improved 
implements  and  adding  to  the  power  that  moves  them. 
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The  second  secret  is,  the  now  almost  universal  use  of  commercial 
manures,  which  for  many  years  were  set  down  as  an  expensive  hum- 
bug and  the  invention  of  theorists.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  settled  this  question  beyond  dispute.  The  most  inveterate  old 
fogy  and  hater  of  book  farming  has  been  compelled  to  part  with  his 
prejudices,  and  in  self-defence  adopt  a  system  under  which  his  neigh- 
bors were  leaving  him  far  behind.  And  it  will  go  on  to  increase 
from  year  to  year.  The  shipments  of  fertilizers  from  this  market 
alone,  last  year,  appeared  marvellous ;  but  they  proved  a  success, 
despite  the  limited  information  regarding  their  proper  use,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  trade  will  be  more  than  doubled  the  com- 
ing season.  The  actual  production,  with  their  aid,  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  where  but  eight  to  ten  grew  before, 
and  three  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre  where  a  half  bale  had  been 
considered  a  good  crop,  has  struck  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  every- 
body, and  inaugurated  a  new  and  glorious  era  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  South.  No  man  can  resist  such  arguments  as  these.  They 
amount  to  demonstration,  and  the  reform  may  now  be  considered  a3 
fully  established.  Great  as  are  the  results  already  attained  to,  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  fertilizers  and  their  adaptation  to  different 
soils,  with  increased  application,  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  see  results  that  now  appear  to  us  as  impossible.  We  have 
yet  no  conception  of  the  number  of  the  human  race  that  the  earth 
can  be  made  to  support.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  it 
can  be  better  tested  than  in  our  own  State  of  Georgia,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  her  people  animated  by  that  progressive  spirit  that  will 
develop  her  capabilities  and  give  her  double  claim  to  the  title  of 
"Empire  State  of  the  South." — Savannah  Republican. 


Care  of  Horses. 


The  London  Horse  Book  says :  All  horses  must  not  be  fed  in  the 
same  proportions,  without  regard  to  their  ages,  their  constitutions, 
and  their  work ;  because  the  impropriety  of  such  a  practice  is  self- 
evident.  Yet  it  is  constantly  done,  and  is  the  basis  of  diseases  of 
every  kind. 

Never  use  bad  hay  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  because  there  is 
not  proper  nourishment  in  it. 

Damaged  corn  is  exceedingly  injurious,  because  it  brings  o\.  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  and  skin  diseases. 
VOL.  IV — 11. 
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Chaff  is  better  for  old  horses  than  hay,  because  they  can  chew 
and  digest  it  better. 

Mix  chaff  with  corn  or  beans,  and  do  not  give  the  latter  alone, 
because  it  makes  the  horse  chew  his  food  more  and  digest  it  better. 

Hay  or  grass  alone  will  not  support  a  horse  under  hard  work, 
because  there  is  not  suflScient  nutritive  body  in  either. 

When  a  horse  is  worked  hard  its  food  should  chiefly  be  oats — if 
not  worked  hard  its  food  should  chiefly  be  hay — because  oats  supply 
more  nourishment  and  flesh-making  material  than  any  other  kind  of 
food  ;  hay  not  so  much. 

For  a  saddle  or  coach  horse,  half  a  peck  of  sound  oats  and  eight- 
een pounds  of  good  hay  are  sufficient.  If  the  hay  is  not  good,  add 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  more  oats.  A  horse  which  works  harder  may 
have  rather  more  of  each ;  one  that  works  little  should  have  less. 

Rack  feeding  is  wasteful.  The  better  plan  is  to  feed  with  chopped 
hay,  from  a  manger,  because  the  food  is  not  then  thrown  about,  and 
is  more  easily  chewed  and  digested. 

Sprinkle  the  hay  with  water  that  has  salt  dissolved  in  it,  because 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  animal's  taste,  and  more  easily  digested.  A 
teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  bucket  of  water  is  sufficient. 

Oats  should  be  bruised  for  an  old  horse  but  not  for  a  young 
one,  because  the  former,  through  age  and  defective  teeth,  cannot 
chew  them  properly ;  the  young  horse  can  do  so,  and  they  are  thus 
properly  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  turned  into  wholesome  nutri- 
ment.—  Turf,  Field,  and  Fire  Side. 


British  Agricultural  Returns. — Our  English  exchanges  re- 
port that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  published  their  returns  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  extent  of  land  under  wheat  in  Great  Britain  this  season 
was  3,695,630  acres;  in  1868,  3,652,115  acres;  and  in  1867, 
3,367,776  acres,  representing  an  acreable  increase  this  year  over 
last  of  42,906,  and  an  increase  of  327,054  acres  between  1867  and 
1869.  The  barley  crop  of  the  present  season  occupied  a  larger 
T)readth  than  during  the  preceding  years,  but  a  diminution  from  that 
of  1867.  The  returns  are:  Barley,  in  1869,  2,256,177;  in  1868, 
2,151,234;  and  in  1867,  2,259,164  acres.  The  largest  increase  is 
in  potatoes,  there  being  this  year  8.3  per  cent,  over  the  acreage  of 
1868,  and  19.1  over  that  of  1867.  There  is  a  decrease,  this  year, 
in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  also  in  the  number  of  both  sheep  and 
pigs. — Canada  Farmer. 
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Blooded  Horses  fop  America.— Am.  Institute  Club. 
Miss  Morgan,  the  Live  Stock  and  Sporting  Editress  of  The 
Times  read  the  following  excellent  paper  :  "The  subject  before  us 
is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
great  country  that  I  believe  a  few  remarks  on  it  arc  certain  to  be 
heard  with  attention.  I  take  for  my  starting  point  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  horses  of  the  United  States  of  America  require  im- 
provement, and  from  thence  I  pass  on  immediately  to  express  how  I 
think  this  desired  improvement  can  most  easily  be  effected.  The 
importation  of  good  blood  into  the  country  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
way,  but  as  there  are  many  breeds  of  horses  to  select  from,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  make  a  wise  choice.  That  the  Arab  horse  is 
the  parent  of  the  equine  race,  I  see  little  if  any  reason  to  doubt. 
Climate  and  feed  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  varied  in- 
dividualities we  see  around  us  here  and  elsewhere.  The  lordly 
thoroughbred,  the  Shaggy  Galloway,  the  active  Hunter,  the  stately 
carriage  horse,  the  ponderous  dray  or  wagon  horse,  and  the  dimin- 
utive Shetland,  are  one  and  all  descended  from  the  faultless  Arab. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  desert  horse.  There  are  now 
in  Arabia  five  distinct  families  of  the  clean-bred  Arab  horse,  directly 
bred  from  the  five  favorite  marcs  of  the  Prophet,  These  horses 
are  guarded  with  jealous  care ;  their  pedigrees  are  kept  without  an 
error,  and  to  purchase  a  mare  of  any  one  of  those  families  is  sim. 
ply  impossible;  No  sura  will  tempt  the  Bedouin  to  part  with 
his  mare.  Intrigue  or  powerful  interest  will  at  a  high  figure  occasion- 
ally obtain  a  stallion  of  some  one  of  those  fine  breeds;  generally  when 
they  leave  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  they  come  as  presents  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  or  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  some  European 
sovereign;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  an  Indian  Rajah  presents  one  to 
the  Viceroy  of  India  or  some  British  officer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  animal  is  certain  to  be  pure  bred,  but  under  no  other 
During  all  my  wanderings  I  never  saw  but  three  pure  bred  Arabs. 
One  of  these  is  a  chesnut  horse  called  Bard,  the  property  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  The  second  is  a  black  horse,  the  property  of  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Piedmont,  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  and  the  third  is  the  property  of  Col.  Calvert,  a 
British  calvary  officer,  and  was  taken  as  loot  in  the  last  Indian 
campaign.  He  is  also  a  chestnut  horse.  The  bony  structure  of 
the  Arab  is  small :  he  rarely  exceeds  14  hands  2  inches  ;  his  head 
is  beautiful,  the  forehead  is  Grecian  in  profile,  the  eye  is  large  and 
full  of  fire,  the  nostril  is  expanded,  and  the  lips  are  thin,  and  the 
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mouth  small ;  the  ears  are  fine,  pointed  and  erect,  and  always  in 
motion  ;  the  gullett  is  remarkably  deep  cut,  and  the  head  conse- 
quently well  set  on;  the  chest  is  arched  ;  the  shoulder  is  an  oblique 
line,  and  invariably  the  withers  are  rounded;  the  spine  is  straight 
and  the  tail  is  placed  high  and  carried  like  a  plume ;  the  barrel  is 
large  and  the  ribs  deep. 

The  chest,  also,  is  wider  in  proportion  than  is  generally  seen  in 
other  clean  bred  horses.  The  limbs  are  delicate  to  a  degree,  and 
appear  almost  too  fine,  until  we  recollect  that  the  cannon  bone  of 
an  Arab  is  proportionately  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  race 
of  horses ;  its  texture  is  almost  that  of  ivory,  so  dense  is  it.  The 
Arab  is  of  varied  colors  ;  flea-bitten  gray,  the  most  common  ;  next 
chestnut;  then  black,  and  sometimes  dapple  brown,  and  rarely, 
indeed,  a  deep  bay.  The  temper  of  the  Arab  is  generous  and  fiery; 
reliable  under  the  gentle  rule  of  his  nomadic  owner,  but  he  becomes 
in  unworthy  hands  a  very  fiend  in  ferocity.  His  powers  of  endu- 
rance are  almost  increditable.  He  will  gallop  on,  hour  after  hour, 
fetlock  deep  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  without  other  food 
than  a  few  dates,  a  swallow  or  two  of  camel's  milk,  and  a  handful 
of  parched  corn.  But  then,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  master's  tent, 
no  care  is  too  much  for  him.  He  is  the  pet  of  the  family ;  he  sleeps 
under  the  warmest  blankets ;  he  drinks  of  the  most  choice,  and 
eats  of  the  best  that  loving  hands  can  give  him ;  he  is  what  the 
horse  should  ever  be — the  friend  and  companion  of  man.  Now, 
let  us  consider  his  descendants.  As  all  English  authorities  regard 
the  English  thoroughbreds  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Godol- 
phin  and  Derby  Arabians,  bred  from  with  English  mares,  I  will 
particularize  a  few  of  the  changes  that  food  and  climate  have  effect- 
ed. The  English  thoroughbred  is  larger,  swifter,  less  lovely,  but 
more  beautiful  than  its  progenitor.  He  stands  from  15.1  to  16 
hands  in  height ;  he  is  capable  of  immense  things  ;  at  two  years 
old  he  wins  a  Derby,  and  does  it  in  less  than  no  time ;  if  he  car- 
ries off  the  blue  ribbon,  he  goes  in  for  the  Ascot  with  increased 
weight  and  distance,  where,  if  he  wins,  he  goes  in  for  handicaps, 
weighted  again  and  again  on  every  fresh  victory,  until  having  prov- 
ed his  worth,  he  retires  from  the  turf  to  transmit  his  name  to  fu- 
fure  ages.  Blair  Athol  is  now  the  mo?t  fashionable  of  English 
sires.  He  stands  15  hands  scarcely  3  inches  ;  he  is  a  golden  chest- 
nut, is  as  fiery  as  horses  of  that  color  generally  are.  He  was  a 
most  successful  race  horse,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  recollect, 
he  is  the  fourth  son  of  Blink  Bonny  by  Stockwell.  His  wonderful 
mother  won  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  and  did  so,  though  at  the  moment 
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her  health  was  so  feeble  that  she  had  three  veterinary  surgeons  in 
hourly  attendance  upon  her,  and  gold  fish  were  made  to  swim  in  the 
water  she  drank  of,  lest  the  chrystal  element  should  contain  anything 
noxious  to  the  delicate  aristocrat.  Another  glorious  descendant  of 
the  same  noble  linew;as  Faugh-a-Ballah,  and  never  did  the  battle-cry 
of  the  Connaught  Rangers  ring  to  a  more  hearty  cheer  than  when 
Ireland's  dashing  race-horse  carried  his  colors  to  the  front,  and  the 
almost  fearless  Faugh-a-Ballao;h  was  declared  the  winner  of  the 
Leger.  Leamington,  one  of  his  best  sons,  is  now  in  America ;  he 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Cameron  of  Staten  Island,  who  sold  him  a 
short  time  since  to  Mr.  Welch  of  Philadelphia.  Leamingtons's 
late  stable  companions,  Hampton  Court  by  Young  Melbourne,  and 
Warminster  by  Newminster,  are  just  two  as  good  stallions  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  purchase.  They  were  imported  by  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, who  we  may  cordially  congratulate  on  still  owning  them. 

Hampton  Court  is  a  bay  horse  with  a  splendid  trotting  action  and 
now  thatWarminster's  mighty  sire  is  no  more  he  must  of  necessity  stand 
still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all  sensible  breeders  of  racing  stock. 
There  is  still  another  race  of  horses  peculiar  to  Ireland.  I  speak 
of  the  three-fourth  bred  Irish  steeple-chase  horse,  an  animal  unri- 
valed for  pluck  and  determination — active  as  a  tiger,  bold  as  a  lion> 
reliable  as  trusty  steel,  yet  difficult  to  manage.  In  unskilled  hands 
he  is  worse  than  useless ;  his  haughty  spirit  brooks  no  curb,  and  his 
rare  intelligence  enables  him  to  discover  in  a  moment  whether  he 
or  his  rider  be  the  better  man  of  the  two.  For  heavy  draught  the 
Clydesdale  is  pre-eminently  suited ;  his  intelligence  and  docility  are 
unsurpassed.  His  motive  power  is  immense,  and,  when  pure  bred 
his  action  is  always  splendid.  Were  I  commissioned  to-morrow  to 
purchase  horses  to  improve  the  blood  in  this  country,  I  should  not 
be  careful  to  select  Derby  winners ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  se- 
cure young  horses  of  undoubted  purity  of  descent,  of  faultless 
shapes,  of  reliable  temper,  and  of  superb  action.  I  would  im- 
port thoroughbred  English  stallions,  half  bred  and  three-quarter 
bred  Irish  mares,  Cyldesdale  stallions  and  mares.  Both  are  neces- 
sary— there  is  at  this  moment  such  a  pressing  want  of  handsome, 
showy,  heavy  team  horses  in  this  country  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  I  would  at  any  cost  secure  some  clean-bred  Arabs,  although 
to  effect  this  I  had  to  penetrate,  revolver  in  hand,  even  into  the 
heart  of  Sahara.  From  these  sons  of  the  desert  I  should  expect 
great  things,  mating  them,  as  I  would,  with  the  most  choice  mares 
of  this  country.  Derby  winners  sell  at  high  prices,  from  <£5,000 
to  £20,000:  first-class   English  stallions,  from  £1,000  to  £3,000, 
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Irish  mares  of  the  approved  classes  vary  from  £75  to  £300.  Cly- 
desdales can  be  purchased  from  £100  to  £500.  I  entirely  disap- 
prove of  French  blood.  At  best  it  is  but  mongrel,  and  must  want 
the  staying  power  of  the  clean  bred  animals.  I  would  warn  my 
American  friends  of  so-called  Arabs  imported  direct  from  Africa. 
These  horses  are  invariably  Barbs  or  Syrians,  or  Gulf  Arabs — al- 
ways more  or  less  impure  in  their  strain  of  blood,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  worth  anything  except  as  park  hacks  for  timid  ladies  or  for 
young  children  to  ride. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Four  Largest  Cattle  in  the  World. — The  curiosity  of 
the  city  has  been  greatly  excited  to-day  upon  "bovine"  matters. 
Mr.  George  Ayrault  is  a  well-to-do  Dutchess  county  farmer,  a  man 
who  takes  great  pride  in  raising  sleek,  fat  cattle.  In  this  branch 
of  a  farmer's  business  he  has  met  with  the  greatest  success ;  so 
great,  in  fact,  as  to  be  able  to  day  to  state  with  truthfulness  that  he 
has  raised  the  four  fattest  steers  in  the  world.  The  lightest  one  of 
them  weighs  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
heaviest  over  four  thousand  pounds.  The  later  is  named  "  George 
Peabody."  Recently  Mr.  Ayrault  sold  these  cattle  to  Mr.  Lalor, 
of  Fulton  market,  New  York,  for  §800  each,  or  83,200  for  all. 

They  are  purely  American,  having  been  calved  on  Mr.  Ayrault's 
farm,  and  they  are  indeed  wonderful  to  look  upon.  They  were 
brought  here  from  Mr.  Ayrault's  on  huge  barn  like  sleds,  being 
drawn  into  town  one  by  one,  the  first  two  by  six  horses,  and  the 
last  two  by  twelve  oxen.  As  they  passed  through  the  city  to  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Northern  Hotel  vast  crowds  followed  them,  and  windows 
in  the  streets  through  which  they  moved  were  filled  with  men  and 
women  peering  down  upon  the  monstrous  masses  of  flesh.  They 
are  to  remain  here  on  exhibition  till  Friday,  when  theywill  be  ship- 
ped to  New  York  and  there  butchered,  after  which  their  hides  are 
to  be  stuffed  and  placed  in  Central  Park. 

During  the  past  year  these  animals  have  gained  1,460  pounds 
or  350  pounds  each.  Their  feed  has  been  mostly  meal  and  beets* 
A  beautiful  chromo  lithograph  of  them  has  already  been  issued,  and 
it  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  chart  from  Mr.  Ayrault,  giving  partic- 
ulars relative  to  their  "bringing  up."  The  heaviest  pair  weighs 
300  pounds  heavier  than  any  on  record  in  this  country  or  Europe. — 
Poiighkeepne  Correspondent  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 
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IforticuItHral  geparlmtnt. 


JOHN  M.  ALLAN,  ......        Editor. 

Forest  Trees. 

Those  Western  States  whose  Legislatures  have  made  laws  encour- 
aging, by  premium  or  otherwise,  the  planting  and  culture  of  forests, 
have  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  their  example  should  be 
promptly  followed  by  our  Southern  States,  whose  timber  belts  were 
so  ruinously  devastated  during  the  war. 

Not  only  does  the  constant  necessity  for  timber  demand  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  looking  to  a  continuance  of  the  supply, 
but  the  climatic  and  hygienic  evils  consequent  upon  the  destruction 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  forests  render  it  indispensable.  Com- 
fort, health,  and  profit  alike  call  for  action ;  and  we  urge  upon  our 
farmers  the  propriety  of  at  once  going  to  work  in  this  direction. 

At  first  blush  it  may  look  like  a  very  formidable  undertaking  to 
plant  a  forest,  and  the  profits  from  such  an  investment  may  seem  to 
be  very  far  in  the  distance.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Some 
trees  will  make  good  timber  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  years — many  may 
be  made  profitable  in  even  less  time ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
chestnut,  hickory  nut,  pecan  nut,  black  walnut,  &c.,  &c.,  while  all 
may  be  made  conducive  to  health  and  propitious  seasons  in  a  very 
few  years. 

Now,  if  each  farmer  will  start  a  belt  of  trees  at  once,  either  by 
planting  the  seed,  or  by  transplanting  young  trees  from  the  forests, 
it  will  be  but  a  few  years  when  febrile  diseases  will  almost  disappear, 
and  when  such  droughts  as  we  have  suffered  from  the  past  four  or 
five  summers  be  unknown. 

The  care  and  cultivation  would  be  slight.  Plant  in  rows,  as  in 
an  orchard,  and  cultivate  in  regular  crops  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
put  the  land  down  in  grass ;  thus  there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground 
until  the  trees  begin  to  yield  a  return. 
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We  need  hardly  name  the  trees  to  he  planted,  save  to  say  that  a 
liberal  share  should  he  nut-bearing.  Among  those  that  are  not,  we 
mention  the  Ailanthus,  or  tree  of  Paradise,  as  one  of  the  very  best 
timber  trees.  It  is  a  most  rapid  grower,  makes  a  hard,  tough  wood, 
and  will,  in  ten  years,  make  a  tree  two  feet  in  circumference.  The 
fact  that  when  in  bloom  it  gives  out  a  disagreeable  odor,  does  not 
militate  against  it  for  this  purpose,  as  that  only  continues  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  would  not  be  materially  objectionable  in  a 
forest. 

If  our  large  farms  are  to  be  divided  and  sold  to  settlers,  this 
matter  of  forest  trees  must  receive  prompt  attention,  or  in  a  few 
years  we  will  compare  favorably  with  the  prairies  of  the  West  for 
intense  heat  and  cold. 


Cherries  and  Cherry  Trees. 

BY  DAVID  Z.  EVANS,  JK. 


This  fruit  is  destined  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  position  than  a 
casual  observer  would  at  first  suppose.  Large  plantations  are  being 
Bet  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  others  are  about  to  be; 
and  those  which  are  in  bearing  condition  have  proved  very  profit- 
able to  the  planters. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  expen- 
sive trees  of  the  nurserymen,  and  standing  the  chance  of  getting 
inferior  trees,  often  not  true  to  name — I  do  not  mean  that  this 
is  always  the  case — but  I  do  say  that  a  small  plantation  can  be 
made  at  a  very  little  expense ;  and,  if  a  large  orchard  is  desired, 
small  lots  of  trees  can  be  added  from  time  to  time,  eventually  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  an  orchard  of  the  desired  size,  and  thus  will 
not  seem  to  cost  as  much,  or  take  as  much  time,  as  if  the  trees  were 
obtained  in  a  lot,  and  all  put  in  at  once. 

The  way  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  sized  orchard  was  by 
finding  out  whereabouts  in  the  neighborhood  any  wild  trees,  healthy, 
thrifty  ones,  could  be  obtained ;  these  were  taken  up  from  time  to 
time  as  we  got  opportunity,  during  the  open  weather  in  winter,  and 
were  planted  in  what  is  called  a  nursery  row — the  trees  eight  or 
ten  inches  apart — the  tops  were  cut  oif,  and  the  trees  grafted  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  inserting  two  scions  or  grafts,  so  as  to  have  a 
chance  of  forming  a  head  to  the  trees  in  the  Fall.  If  both  of  the 
grafts  grew,  the  weakest  one  was  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  the  other  one 
a  better  chance,  and  to  prevent  them  from  splitting  the  stock,  which 
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they  very  often  do,  if  two  are  left  to  grow  in  the  same  cleft.  The 
following  Spring  the  trees  are  set  out  in  the  place  they  are  designed 
to  fruit,  which  is  generally  in  a  young  apple  orchard  in  the  middle 
of  the  square — or  else  make  a  separate  plantation  by  planting  the 
trees  twenty  feet  apart  each  "way. 

The  first  year  the  trees,  if  they  have  been  properly  handled,  will 
produce  a  few  cherries — generally  enough  for  home  use — but  the 
following  year  they  will  produce  a  few  for  market,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  by  proper  attention. 

There  is  a  variety  of  different  sorts,  most  or  many  of  which  are 
good  for  general  culture ;  but  -when  we  come  to  look  for  the  profit- 
able market  sorts,  the  list  diminishes  very  rapidly,  leaving  but  three 
or  four  kinds  that  can  be  depended  on.  First  among  the  list,  in 
my  estimation,  and  in  the  estimation  of  many  others,  comes  the 
Early  Richmond,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  found  to  be 
early,  of  good  size  and  appearance,  and  very  profitable — combining 
most  if  not  all  the  desirable  qualities  which  are  sought  after  in  all 
kinds  of  fruits ;  so,  if  but  a  small  plantation  is  made,  have  this 
variety  to  predominate,  or  to  be  planted  exclusively.  The  black 
and  red  Tartarians  are  excellent,  and  should  be  in  almost  every 
collection,  for  they  are  good  market  sorts,  anion  the  whole  are  very 
desirable.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  sorts,  but  as  I  think 
that  the  above  are  all  that  would  make  up  a  valuable  and  profitable 
collection,  I  will  not  add  the  names  of  others,  as  it  would  not  mate- 
rially assist  the  beginner,  and  the  names  of  the  others  can  always 
be  had  by  referring  to  the  very  many  nurserymen's  lists,  which  can 
generally  be  had  gratuitously  on  application. 

Chesapeake  City,  Maryland. 


Spring  and  Fall  Planting. 

BY  WM.  SAUNDERS,  DEPARTxMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  every  art,  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  particulars.  Observation  and  experience  discover  and  develop 
facts,  from  which  are  derived  certain  fixed  principles  of  action; 
fixed,  because  they  are  dependent  upon  the  universal  and  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature.  Practice  based  upon  empiricism  is  constantly 
subjected  to  mistakes  and  failures.  Industry  is  bafiled  and  hopes 
are  defeated  by  numerous  contingencies,  arising  from  causes  incident 
to  every  process  of  art,  Avith  which  the  routine  practitioner  may  be 
unable  to  cope,  but  which  present  no  obstacle  to  ultimate  success, 
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when  occurring  in  the  practice  of  those  whose  actions  aregoverned 
bj  a  knowledge  of  principles. 

In  no  department  of  art  will  this  apply  with  greater  force  than 
in  that  of  horticulture.  We  may  seldom  look  through  the  pages  of 
any  of  the  numerous  publications  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
cultivator,  without  perceiving  many  discrepancies,  contradictory 
assertions,  questionable  reasonings,  and  erroneous  conclusions;  all 
of  which,  when  closely  scrutinized,  bear  evidence  of  a  defective 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Rules  for  practice  are  promulgated  as  if  they  were  of  universal, 
instead  of  being  only  of  special,  application.  The  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing practical  rules,  that  would  be  universal  in  their  nature,  or 
uniformly  successful,  arises  in  part  from  the  varied  action  of  the 
agents  of  vegetation,  and  the  almost  infinite  degrees  of  their  indi- 
vidual modifications  under  varied  circumstances,  such  as  are  depend- 
ent upon  soils  and  climates,  moisture  and  aridity,  heat  and  cold. 
No  rules  can  be  given  that  will  be  of  equal  force  or  application  in 
every  case ;  the  practice  perfectly  adapted  to  one  soil  and  situation 
would  be  altogether  unsuited  to  another  differently  circumstanced. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  all  successful  practice  is  based 
upon  the  laws  or  principles  that  govern  vegetable  growth  ;  and  all 
successful  results,  no  matter  how  contradictory  their  origin  may 
appear  to  be,  are  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  same  unvarying 
principles,  could  we  but  trace  their  progress  through  all  stages  of 
development. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  many  apparently  conflicting  opinions 
which  must  necessarily  be  given  in  the  enunciation  of  merely  prac- 
tical rules  (and  which  may  be  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
existing  peculiarities),  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  horticultural  literature,  whether 
more  real  progress  in  the  epread  of  useful  knowledge  would  not 
follow  the  promulgation  of  principles  only,  thus  enabling  every 
person  to  deduce  a  practice  suited  to  the  conditions  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  instead  of  publishing  the  thousand  and  one  minute 
routine  details  of  as  many  individuals,  all  varied  as  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  time,  place,  and  season ;  at  the  same  time  producing 
precisely  the  same,  or  very  similar  results. 

It  is  time  that  horticulture  should  be  treated  more  as  an  exact 
science  than  it  hitherto  has  been.  Surely  we  are  not  to  be  forever 
debating  about  whether  orchards  should  be  cultivated  or  not ;  whether 
Eall  or  Spring  planting  of  trees  is  best ;  whether  we  should  prune 
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in  summer,  or  in  winter,  or  not  at  all ;  whether  strawberries  fruit 
better  with  or  without  disturbing  the  runners  during  Summer; 
whether  deep  culture  is  better  than  shallow,  .tc. — questions  that  are 
constantly  being  discussed,  without  any  apparent  progress  towards 
reaching  definite  or  conclusive  results.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
observation  and  experience  of  centuries  have  collected  sufficient 
facts  to  establish  principles  of  action  with  reference  to  anv  and  all 
of  these  questions ;  it  is  true  that  there  are  very  many  points  in 
vegetable  physiology  that  are  still  subjects  of  argument  and  in- 
quiry ;  but  these  need  not  preclude  the  recognition  of  those  that  are 
plainly  and  familiarly  established. 

We  might  illustrate  these  remarks  by  reference  to  the  principles 
governing  the  transplanting  of  trees. 

It  must  have  been  a  frequent  observation  that  deciduous  trees 
planted  in  Spring  oftentimes  push  into  growth,  leaves  are  formed, 
and  all  the  indications  of  favorable  results  are  apparent,  when  a 
few  bright  days,  with  dry  atmosphere,  will  rapidly  and  completely 
destroy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a  familiar  observa- 
tion, that  trees  removed  immediately  after  the  completion  of  growth 
will  form  an  extensive  system  of  root  fibres  in  a  few  weeks,  without 
any  indication  of  growth  by  buds,  or  extension  of  branch.  These 
are  simply  observed  facts;  and  the  principles  involved  in  producing 
them  are  easily  traced,  and  of  ready  application. 

These  results  are  mainly  due  to  the  relative  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soil.  In  propagating  plants  by  slips  or  cuttings,  the 
most  essential  point  of  success  depends  upon  placing  the  shoot  in 
heated  soil,  at  the  same  time  that  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
kept  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature;  these  conditions  tend  to 
excite  growth  of  roots,  without  exciting  the  growth  of  leaves.  A 
newly  removed  tree  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  cutting;  the 
more  the  roots  have  been  mutilated  during  the  operation  of  removal, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  the  condition  of  a  rootless  cutting; 
consequently,  the  more  closely  the  tree  is  placed  under  those  condi- 
tions known  to  be  most  favorable  for  increasing  root  growth,  the 
more  likely  is  the  tree  to  flourish.  Of  course  it  is  not  practicable, 
by  artificial  means,  to  warm  the  soil  of  an  intended  orchard  site, 
similar  to  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  small  bed  for  rose  cuttings; 
neither  is  it  necessary,  since  nature  provides  these  conditions  for  us 
at  a  certain  season,  and  as  it  is  of  limited  duration,  we  must  act 
promptly  if  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  her  assistance. 

This  season  occurs  during  the  month  of  October,  between  the  par- 
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allels  of  37°  and  41°  north  latitude.  (North  of  the  latter  the  season 
will  be  somewhat  earlier,  and  south  of  the  former  proportionably 
later.)  At  this  period,  the  soil,  at  twelve  inches  below  the  surfaco 
will  average  ten  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  forming  a 
natural  hot  bed  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  roots,  while  the 
gradually  decreasing  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  waning  year 
prevents  any  incitement  to  growth  by  external  buds. 

Looking  at  the  relative  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  air  during 
the  Spring  months,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  nearly  reversed  :  the 
soil  is  now  cold  ;  it  slowly  accumulates  heat,  while  the  atmosphere 
rapidly  gains  in  rise  of  temperature  :  a  tree  planted  at  this  time  is 
excited  into  leaf,  the  increase  of  root  growth  is  retarded,  every  ex- 
pansion of  foliage  increases  the  surface  of  evaporation,  and  speedily 
exhausts  the  moisture  of  the  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
moisture  becomes  greater  than  the  supply,  the  plant  dies;  it  is  dried 
up  in  the  most  efi'ectual  manner.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of 
heading  back  Spring-planted  trees,  so  as  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
foliage  and  consequent  evaporating  surface.  If  evaporation  could 
be  entirely  prevented,  there  would  be  but  little  necessity  for  prun- 
ing at  transplanting :  and  the  operation  is  always  more  successfully 
accomplished  in  a  moist  than  it  is  in  an  arid  climate. 

The  principles  being  understood,  the  practical  details  and  expe- 
dients of  culture  necessary  in  carrying  them  out  will  readily  be 
suggested.  In  the  case  of  fall  planting,  the  principal  object  is,  to 
retain  as  long  as  possible  the  heat  in  the  soil.  Water  can  be  kept 
from  cooling  it  by  mounding  the  earth  from  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
and  mulching  with  some  loose  non-conducting  material.  In  Spring 
planting,  the  great  desideratum  is,  to  induce  heat  into  the  cold  soil 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  pressing  it  firmly,  and  avoiding  mulching 
until  the  Summer's  suns  render  it  necessary,  as  a  preventive  of 
injury  from  droughts. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that,  to  be  specially  successful,  Fall  plant- 
ing must  be  performed  at  the  earliest  moment  after  completion  of 
growth.  The  best  results  have  been  reached  by  removing  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  indicates  change  of  color,  taking  the  precaution  to 
strip  the  leaves  from  the  plant.  In  removing  large  trees  this  is  the 
most  successful  of  all  modes,  as  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years.  Theoretically,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Fall- 
planted  tree  has  great  advantages  over  its  Spring-planted  neighbor; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  not  famiHar  with  the  subject  could 
imagine  so  great  a  difference  as  occurs  in  reality. 
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Whether  Fall  or  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  does  not  admit 
of  any  argument,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned ;  the  question 
can  only  arise  as  a  matter  of  personal  convenience,  and  therefore 
of  no  public  interest  •whatever,  so  far  as  concerns  the  laws  of  growth. 
Tiltons  Journal  of  Horticulture,  November  19,  1869. 


Hints  on  Improved  Wine  Making. 

BY  H.  NICHOLAS  JARCHOW,  EDITOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  FARMERS* 
ZEITUNG,  NETV  YORK. 

Living,  as  we  do,  at  a  time  when  old,  time-venerated  prejudices 
have  rapidly  to  give  way  to  better  knowledge,  it  will  be  well  for 
your  State,  engaging  vigorously  in  vine  culture,  to  know  and  employ 
the  best  modes  and  systems  by  which  wine-making,  on  a  large  scale, 
can  alone  be  made  profitable,  many  years  storing  dispensed  with, 
and  the  loss  to  wine-makers,  by  improper  treatment,  saved.  Your 
State,  in  climate,  compares  with  California ;  and  unquestionably  the 
same  necessity  which  called  forth  the  new  method  for  wine  making 
there  finds  full  application  in  your  State,  for  intelligently  directed 
industry  and  economy  constitute  all  wealth.  The  firmly  rooted  fear 
that  ani/  access  of  air  to  fermenting  or  organic  substances  in  general 
were  injurious,  is  hardly  less  than  a  superstition ;  and  from  this  sprung 
the  present  erroneous  modes  of  fermentation  by  exclusion  of  air, 
thereby  causing  the  inability  to  control  and  perfect  this  and  other  sim- 
ilar processes.  Blindly  following  the  precedents  of  centuries,  the 
obvious  fact  was  overlooked  that  stability  in  organic  substances  is 
only  attained  by  freeing  them  from  their  albumen  (in  vegetable  sub- 
stances the  gluten),  and  that  air,  in  a  divided  state,  impelled  into 
the  liquid,  to  act  uniformly  on  every  part  of  the  substance,  oxidizes 
and  eliminates  the  gluten,  and,  at  a  temperature  best  suited  for  fer- 
mentation, accelerates,  improves,  and  perfects  this  process.  Com- 
mon must,  from  grapes  or  other  fruit,  is  perfectly  fermented  by  this 
air-treatment  in  from  five  to  fourteen  days ;  and  after  some  weeks 
more  the  wine,  &;c.,  is  perfectly  clarified,  free  of  all  ground  taste, 
and  tendency  to  after-fermentation,  or  other  wine  disease,  compar- 
ing in  ripeness  and  purity  favorably  with  wine  of  several  years  age. 
It  is,  two  or  three  months  from  the  fruit,  ready  to  be  shipped  with- 
out danger  to  any  part  of  the  world;  and  sweet,  light  wines  can  be 
made  by  air-treatment  nearly  as  easily  and  economically,  fully  as 
safely  as  dry  wines.  The  apparatus,  pump,  and  perforated  pipe  are 
not  expensive,  nor  apt  to  come  out  of  order,  and  the  manipulation 
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so  simple  that  the  least  experienced  risks  nothing  in  employing  it. 
The  process  is  termed  by  the  California  discoverer  and  patentee — 
but  a  German  by  birth,  New  York,  d'  Heureuse  Air-Treatment. 

As  all  sugar  of  the  grape  or  pulp  is  thus  converted  into  alcohol, 
and,  previous  to  distillation,  the  gluten  removed  (which  in  the  still 
forms  fusile  oil),  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  brandy  and  of 
superior  purity  is  obtained,  which,  by  subsequent  air-treatment,  can 
be  matured  in  a  few  days  equal  to  that  stored  for  years. 

Successful  wine  industry  requires,  also,  centralization  of  wine 
making — the  division  of  three  distinct  classes — the  grape  producers, 
wine  makers,  and  the  dealers,  like  in  every  other  industry.  The 
proposed  quick  ripening  mode  of  air-treatment  offers  the  most 
rational  mode  to  accomplish  it,  as  the  store-rooms  of  the  various 
district  press  houses,  purchasing  the  grapes  at  a  contract  valua- 
tion for  years  ahead,  should  not  keep  the  wines  for  years  on  hand. 
A  few  months  after  vintage  the  product  should  be  shipped  to  the 
consumers  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  This  is  accomplished 
by  air-treatment ;  the  wine  finished  at  a  time  when  by  usual  fer- 
mentation the  wine  would  not  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
even  Pasteur's  costly  process  of  heating. 

It  is  enough  for  planters  of  vineyards  to  wait  years  before  the 
vines  bear — they  should  not  have  to  put  up  press  houses  and  wait 
years  more  for  returns  till  the  wine  matures ;  but  sell  their  grapes 
to  the  large  district  wine  establishments,  that  work  the  product  of 
the  numerous  producers  economically,  to  sell  wines  and  brandies 
soon  after  to  the  dealers.  Quick  sales  and  ready  profits  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  system  of  labor  which  efiects  this  will  alone  suit 
and  pay. 


The  Ailanthus  as  a  Timber  Tree. 

The  editor  of  The  Agriculturist  throws  in  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
Ailanthus  for  timber  purposes  : 

"  Its  rapid  growth,  utility  of  timber,  its  hardness,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  a>lupts  itself  to  unpromising  soils  and  localities, 
are  points  which  should  strongly  recommend  it  to  planters. 

"For  small  posts,  stakes,  or  other  uses,  for  which  trees  too  young 
to  have  blossomed  will  answer,  they  may  be  raised  from  the  seed. 
Experiments,  made  in  France,  show  the  wood  of  the  Ailanthus  to 
have  less  density  than  that  of  the  oak,  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
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Elm,  while  it  is  superior   to   either   of  the   two  in   elasticity  and 
tenacity. 

"A  French  writer  states  that  he  knows  of  Ailanthus  planks  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  twenty-seven  years,  without 
shekel'  or  paint,  and  that  the  wood  is  perfectly  preserved.  The 
same  author  quotes  instances  in  which  the  wood  has  been  used  for 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  it  neither  warps  nor  cracks.  The 
wood  saws  readily,  and  afterward  acquires  great  hardness  under 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  also  been  used  for  cabinet  work,  and 
Mr.  McCullough  has  found  it  one  of  the  most  available  materials 
for  vineyard  stakes.  A  small  plantation  will  keep  up  a  supply  of 
stakes,  as,  when  cut  off,  a  new  growth  springs  up  from  the  root. 
With  all  these  facts  in  favor  of  the  Ailanthus,  and  only  one  against 
it — that  of  its  unpleasant  odor  when  in  flower — we  suggest  to  those 
about  to  plant  trees,  to  give  it  a  share  of  consideration." — Horti- 
culturist. 


Cuttings  of  Small  Fruits. 

Every  one  knows  that  grapes,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  rais- 
ed from  cuttings ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  the  best  time  to 
take  off  these  cuttings  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  will  grow 
when  taken  off  and  planted  in  spring,  but  do  not  grow  near  as  strong 
as  if  cut  off  now.  A  certain  time  has  to  elapse  before  rooting,  in 
order  to  heal  over  the  wound  made  by  cutting.  This  is  technically 
called  "callousing."  If  cuttings  are  taking  off  in  the  fall  this  heal- 
ing process  goes  on  all  winter,  and  the  roots  are  ready  to  push  at 
once  when  spring  time  comes  ;  and  if  the  cuttings  are  not  made  till 
spring,  they  have  to  go  through  this  process  first,  and  thus  several 
weeks  of  growth  is  lost.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  spring  warmth 
makes  the  buds  push  before  roots  have  been  emitted  ;  and  then 
there  being  no  roots  to  provide  food  for  the  new  growth,  the  whole 
cutting  dies  away.  This  is  the  reason  why  fall  cuttings  are  the 
best. 

In  setting  them  in  the  fall,  however,  they  have  to  be  put  in  dif- 
ferent to  what  they  would  be  in  spring ;  because,  if  in  the  usual 
way,  the  frcst  would  "draw"  them  out  of  the  ground.  They  have 
to  set  down  level  with  the  surface,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep 
of  earth  drawn  over  them. 

In  early  spring,  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  severe  frost  has  passed 
away,  the  earth  must  be  drawn  off,  and  the  points  of  the  cuttings 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in  order  to  grow. 
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Some  cutting-makers  do  not  set  them  out  in  the  fall  at  all,  but 
tie  them  in  bundles  and  bury  them  in  the  earth :  or  put  them  in 
boxes  of  moss,  sawdust,  sand,  or  any  slightly  damp  material,  and 
then  set  them  out  early  in  the  spring. 

In  making  cuttings  of  grapes,  pieces  in  lengths  of  two  buds  or 
eyes  are  best — one  eye  just  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  base  of 
the  cutting.  This  will  make  each  about  six  inches  long.  Goose- 
berries and  currants  are  also  cut  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches 
•without  any  reference  to  the  eyes,  although  neat  propagators  usu- 
ally cut  them  off  to  a  bud  at  the  base  of  a  cutting.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  roots  generally  come  out  from  these  buds,  and  not 
from  the  space  of  wood  between  the  buds :  and  so  any  of  this  left 
below  the  rooting  part  is  liable  to  decay,  and  thus  communicate 
disease  to  the  plant. — Forney  s  Weekly  Press. 


The  Grape  Season  in  Ohio. 

F.  R.  Elliott  communicates  to  the  G-ermantoivn  Telegraph  a  few 
paragraphs  in  reference  to  the  last  grape  season  near  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

"  Here  around  Cleveland,  within  say  twenty  miles  each  way, 
(forty  miles,)  the  Catawba  and  Concord,  Hartford,  Telegraph,  Ives, 
Norton,  and  some  few  others,  even  Maxatawny,  have  ripened,  but 
the  bunches  have  been  irregular  and  loose,  and  in  the  Catawba, 
many  single  berries  entirely  green,  causing  labor  to  clean  them  be- 
fore packing.  In  some  localities,  the  Catawba,  and  even  Concord 
and  Martha,  have  rotted.  Delaware  has  ripened  very  irregularly, 
some  vines  ripening  perfectly,  while  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty  feet 
they  only  faintly  colored,  lona  has  ripened  in  a  few  localities;  in 
most  vineyards,  it  partially  colored  early  and  there  remained,  so 
that  side  by  side,  it  has  not  matured  as  well  as  Catawba.  Isabella 
also  colored  early,  gave  good  compact  bunches,  but  the  fruit  was  so 
sour  that  all  passed  by  them  for  Concord  or  Hartford.  Crevelling, 
(syn,  Laura  Beverly,)  as  usual,  good  in  quality,  but  poor  bunch. 
Adirondack  only  second.  Alvey  good,  but  very  poor  bearer  and 
small. — Horticulturist. 

The  Horticulturist  says  :  The  Fruit  Growers'  Club,  New  York, 
has  sunk  into  oblivion,  like  many  other  associations  mismanaged. 
The  refusal  of  its  Treasurer  to  pay  the  premiums  awarded  by  the 
official  committee,  and  which  were  endorsed  by  the  club,  and  pay- 
ment authorized  from  funds  in  hand,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt  hastened  its  demise.     "Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish." 
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Bessemer  Steel. 


At  the  late  fair  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  was 
wisely  determined  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Virginia.  The  notice  of  this  purpose  was  brief,  and  the  time  short ; 
but  the  business  of  collecting  and  arranging  specimens  was  entrusted 
to  Colonel  C.  Q.  Tompkins,  the  chief  marshal  of  the  exhibition,  and 
in  his  hands  it  was  bound  to  succeed.  He,  in  that  interest,  under- 
took an  extensive  correspondence ;  he  took  a  long  journey  at  his 
own  expense ;  and  he  secured  the  valuable  co-operation  of  several 
gentlemen  whose  thoughts  and  pursuits  had  taken  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  result  was  not  only  a  highly  creditable  exhibition, 
and  the  discovery  of  several  valuable  collections,  such  as  that  of 
Colonel  Albert  Ordway  and  Captain  C.  C.  McPhail,  of  this  city, 
but  also  the  announcement  of  a  fact  of  great  value  to  Virginia  in 
the  matter  of  iron  working.  We  allude  to  the  Bessemer  process  of 
making  steel  direct  from  pig  iron.  The  following  extract  from  the 
committee's  report  thus  refers  to  this  important  subject : 

"  Best  specimen  of  pig  iron  converted  from  Virginia  ore,  with  coke 
from  Virginia  coal  as  a  fuel,  to  the  Dover  Company,  Westham  fur- 
nace, near  Richmond.  The  ore  used  in  smelting  this  pig  iron  is 
from  Rockbridge  county,  brought  down  by  the  James  River  canal. 
The  coke  is  made  from  coal  from  the  Dover  Company's  mines,  in 
the  Richmond  coal  field.  The  committee  wish  to  notice  prominently 
their  sense  of  the  great  importance  attaching  to  the  achievment  of 
producing,  with  Virginia  coal,  a  thoroughly  good  coke  iron,  one 
which  not  only  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron,  but  is 
capable  of  conversion  into  Bessemer  steel,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  is  the  only  coke  in  the  United  States  which  has,  so  far, 
accomplished  this  result." 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  Virginia  justifies  the  following 
brief  statement  as  to  what  the  Bessemer  process  usually  is : 

In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  first  product — that  which 
comes  direct  from  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace — is  cast  or  fig  iron. 
This  contains  from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  pure  iron, 
together  with  variable  proportions  of  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  &c. 
The  proportion  of  carbon  varies  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  in  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cast  iron.  The  process  of  refining  or  puddling 
iron  consists  in  remelting  the  cast  iron  in  what  are  called  puddling 
VOL.  IV — 12. 
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furnaces,  in  which  the  iron  is  subjected  to  intense  heat,  while  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  playing  over  its  surface,  In  this  process  the  carbon 
is  gradually  burned  oif,  the  silica  and  other  impurities  are  removed 
as  slag,  and  the  iron  gradually  brought  to  a  pasty  condition,  which 
permits  its  being  rolled  up  into  masses  called  blooms.  The  blooms, 
after  hammering  and  rolling,  constitute  wrought  or  bar  iron. 

Steel  is  also  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  varying  from  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
ordinary  process  of  making  steel  consists  in  placing  bars  of  iron  in 
what  are  called  cementation  furnaces  imbeded  in  fine  charcoal,  and 
subjecting  them  to  long-continued  heat,  by  which  they  absorb  the 
carbon  and  are  gradually  converted  into  steel. 

The  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  is  a  process  for  the  coversion 
of  pig  iron  directly  into  steel,  which  is  no  more  costly  than  that  of 
making  wrought  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace,  and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  made  less  so,  as  the  melted  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  in- 
stead of  being  run  into  pigs  may  be  run  directly  into  the  converters 
for  Bessemer  steel. 

Bessemer  steel  is  made  by  running  the  iron  directly  from  the  fur- 
nace, or  from  an  ordinary  cupola  or  re-melting  furnace  into  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  lined  with  fire  clay,  capable  of  holding  from  two  or 
three  to  six  or  seven  tons  of  melted  metal,  through  the  bottom  of 
which  atmospheric  air  is  forced.  An  intense  combustion  ensues, 
attended  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  by  which  the  carbon 
is  rapidly  consumed.  If  the  current  of  air  is  not  checked,  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  is  soon  removed  and  the  mass  is  reduced  to  wrought 
iron  or  rather  to  iron  ready  for  rolling,  but  if  checked  at  such  a 
point  as  that  the  mass  still  retains  from  one  to  one  and  five-tenths 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  is  steel,  which  may  be  hammered  and  rolled 
as  readily  as  if  it  were  wrought  iron. 

In  practice  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  make  steel  of  uniform 
quality  by  the  above  method,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
upon  the  proper  time  to  shut  off"  the  current  of  air,  and  thereby 
securino-  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  carbon.  This  led  to  a  mod- 
ification, which  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  steel  manufacture*. 
This  modification  consists  in  permitting  the  air  to  flow  through  the 
molten  iron  until  all  of  the  carbon  is  removed,  certain  changes  in 
the  combustion  enabling  an  experienced  workman  to  tell  when  this 
is  accomplished,  and  subsequently  to  add  such  a  proportion  of  pig 
iron  as  to  bring  up  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  whole  mass  of 
metal  to  a  certain  standard  necessary  to  make  the  desired  quality 
©f  steel.     It  is  found  that  the  best  cast  iron  for  this  purpose  is  one 
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containing  some  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  manganese,  called  spiegel- 
eisen  by  the  Germans. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  of  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  which 
though  present  in  small  quantities  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  steel,  is  removed  m  the  Bessemer  process,  and 
hence  many  kinds  of  iron  are  entirely  unfit  for  use  in  this  way. 
When  the  proper  iron  is  used,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer 
to  make  Bessemer  steel  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Steel 
made  by  this  process  is  now  in  extensive  use  for  many  purposes,  but 
its  principal  consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  for 
railroads,  which,  from  their  superior  excellence,  are  destined  in 
time  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  rail. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  coke  iron  is  found  suited  to  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  only  one  that  has  proved  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  iron  made  by  the  Dover  Company 
at  the  Westham  furnace — the  ore  being  a  mixture  of  four-fifths 
brown  hematite  ore  from  the  Valley,  and  one-fifth  hematite  ore  from 
Amherst,  the  coke  being  from  the  Dover  Company's  pits  in  Gooch- 
land.— inquirer  and  Examiner. 


^oiisfboli)  rirp:irtiiirnt 


Overworking  Butter  and  Spoiling  the  Grain. 

A  great  deal  of  good  butter  is  spoiled  "  in  the  working,"  There 
are  vast  quantities  of  butter  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  good 
color,  properly  salted,  the  buttermilk  expelled,  and  yet  it  has  a 
mussy  look  and  lardy  taste.  Consumers  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it.  The  butter  is  not  rancid,  nor  has  it  any  disagree- 
able odor ;  but  it  is  poor  nevertheless.  Now,  this  butter  may  have 
been  made  from  the  nicest  cream,  with  the  utmost  attention  to  clean, 
liness  in  every  branch  of  its  manufacture,  from  the  milking  to  its 
packing  in  the  firkin.  The  maker,  perhaps,  has  expended  all  her 
knowledge  and  every  resource  within  her  reach  to  get  a  prime  article, 
hoping  for  a  name  in  the  market  and  an  advanced  price  for  a  really 
'•tip-top"  article.  And  when  the  expert  tells  her  the  butter  is 
inferior  and  must  be  classed  as  second  or  third  rate,  it  is  very  dis- 
heartening, and  some  give  up  in  despair  of  ever  learning  "  the 
knack  "  of  manufacturing  a  strictly  "  nice  grade  of  goods."     They 
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cannot  imagine  vfhy  butter,  upon  vrhich  so  much  care  and  attention 
has  been  given,  should  be  condemned  as  having  a  greasy  look  and 
taste. 

If  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  fault  in  the  manufacture,  the 
dealer,  if  he  be  an  expert,  will  be  very  likely  to  say,  "  My  dear  sir, 
or  madam,  your  butter  has  no  grain  ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to-define  what  is  meant  by  the  grain  of  butter,  and  as  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  understand  where  the  trouble  lies,  no  improvement  is 
made. 

"What  is  meant  by  the  term  grain,  when  applied  to  butter,  is  a 
waxy  appearance,  and  the  more  it  resembles  wax  in  its  consistency 
the  better  the  grain.  When  properly  churned,  both  as  to  time  and 
temperature,  butter  becomes  firm  with  very  little  working  and  is 
tenacious.  It  then  may  be  easily  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  may 
be  drawn  out  a  considerable  length  before  breaking.  It  has  a 
smooth  and  unctuous  feeling  on  rubbing  a  little  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  When  the  grain  is  injured  the  butter  spreads  like 
grease,  and  the  more  it  resembles  grease  the  more  we  say  is  the 
grain  injured.  Good  butter  that  has  not  been  injured  in  the  grain 
will  not  stick  to  the  knife  that  cuts  it. 

Butter  that  has  no  grain  is  brittle,  and  when  broken  presents  a 
jagged  surface,  and  will  not  spread  with  that  smooth  waxy  appear- 
ance belonging  to  good  butter.  It  is  only  when  butter  has  this 
waxy  consistency  that  it  preserves  that  rich  nutty  flavor  and  smell 
which  impart  so  high  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  eating  it.  So  it  will 
be  seen  there  is  very  good  reason  for  consumers  rejecting  butter 
that  has  been  overworked  into  grease,  even  though  it  may  have  all 
the  essentials  of  the  best  quality  when  it  is  taken  from  the  churn. 

In  working  butter  the  hands  should  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  butter.  Gather  it  together  with  a  wooden  butter  ladle  in 
the  tray  or  butter  bowl,  and  turn  off  the  buttermilk,  and  wash  with 
fresh  spring  water.  Gash  it  around  the  whole  circumference,  mak- 
ing channels  lowest  at  either  end,  so  that  the  buttermilk  can  readily 
run  away.  Do  not  grind  it  down  against  the  tray  after  the  manner 
of  tempering  mortar,  for  in  this  way  you  will  be  likely  to  injure  the 
grain. 

It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  work  out  all  the  buttermilk  at  once. 
But  very  little  manipulation  is  required  in  washing  out  the  butter- 
milk— then  salt  with  pure  fine  salt,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for 
twelve  hours,  during  which  time  the  action  of  the  salt  will  liberate 
more  of  the  buttermilk.  Then  work  a  second  time,  either  with  the 
ladle  or  butter-worker,  using  precaution  not  to  overwork  or  grind 
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the  butter  by  rubbing  it  down  against  the  trav,  and  then  the  work  is 
done  and  the  butter  is  ready  for  packing. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing salt  in  a  dry,  pure  atmosphere. 

Of  course  a  pure  article  of  salt  should  be  obtained  in  the  first 
place — then  keep  it  where  it  will  not  absorb  foul  gases,  and  bad 
odors.  Salt  that  is  allowed  to  get  damp  and  is  exposed  in  this  con- 
dition to  the  effluvia  of  rotten  vegetables,  the  stinks  from  carrion, 
the  sink,  or  cesspools,  is  not  fit  to  be  put  into  butter. 

Butter  is  often  spoilt  in  flavor  by  inattention  to  the  manner  in 
"which  salt  is  kept — allowing  crumbs  and  other  refuse  from  the  pantry 
to  fall  in  the  salt  dish,  taking  out  salt  with  dirty  hands,  and  thus 
leaving  impurities  to  be  gathered  up  and  added  to  the  butter.  Many 
persons  are  apt  to  be  careless  in  this  respect,  though  otherwise  neat 
and  cleanly  in  their  dairy  management. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added,  that  human  hair  is  no  improve- 
ment either  in  the  flavor  or  quality  of  butter.  We  have  seen  choice 
samples  of  butter  rejected  on  account  of  a  single  hair  havin^r  been 
discovered  in  it.  So  strong  was  the  impression  that  the  butter  was 
made  by  a  dirty,  shiftless  person,  that  no  argument  could  prevail 
upon  the  customer  to  take  it.  Many  people  are,  perhap?,  "  over 
squeamish"  about  these  things,  but  they  are  generally  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  really  good  article. — 
-X".  A.  Willard  in  The  Western  Mural. 


Americans  and  American  Homes. 

It  would  only  be  the  utterance  of  a  truism  already  so  often  re- 
peated that  it  has  almost  lost  its  significance,  to  say  that  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  industrial  efforts  of  a 
nation,  and  that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  real  wealth  and  prosperity.  We 
are  all  as  familiar  with  the  aphorism  of  political  economy,  that  "  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is 
a  benefactor  of  his  race,"  as  we  are  with  the  story  of  Washington 
and  his  little  hatchet;  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
furnish  any  new  illustrations  of  the  physical  necessity  and  natural 
importance  of  that  life  which  is  devoted  to  wresting  from  the  earth 
the  riches  which  are  hidden  in  its  soil.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
results  of  agriculture,  its  bearing  upon  national  development — that 
is  to  say,  the  development  of  national  characteristics — aff"ord  wide 
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fields  for  thought  -which  may  be  profitably  explored,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  ■would  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

American  social  life,  like  American  history,  is  unique.  It  par- 
takes of  characteristics  that  exist  nowhere  else,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  strangely,  and,  as  yet,  imperfectly  blended 
variety  of  nationalities.  To  the  most  casual  reader  of  American 
history,  it  must  be  evident  that  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
migration  of  races  in  search  of  pasturage,  wealth,  or  even  personal 
freedom,  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  movement  of  population  from 
the  old  world  to  this  continent.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
Divine  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  homogeneity  of  races ;  a  composite 
human  character,  preserving  all  the  strongest  traits  of  the  original 
stocks,  is  plainly  manifested  in  American  history.  Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  the  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  and  we  shall  find 
that  something  more  than  human  cunning  seems  to  have  been  at 
work  in  the  process  of  subduing  the  wilderness.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  continent,  we  find  the  Spaniard,  in  a  frenzied  search  for 
gold  and  the  fabled  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  penetrating  through 
the  swamps  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  with  flaunting  banners  and  a 
great  array  of  pomp  and  power  :  but  Spanish  dreams  of  aggrandize- 
ment found  their  burial  in  the  unknown  waters  that  flow  over  the 
lost  body  of  De  Soto.  The  Frenchman,  inspired  with  a  frenzied 
zeal,  liulf  religious  and  half  commercial,  made  vigorous  efi'orts  to 
establish  "  the  Latin  race  "  in  dominant  possession  of  the  lands  froni 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  an  indefinite  western  boundary.  But  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  pushed  from  his  position  of  exclusive  dominance  by  the 
sturdier  Ansrlo  Saxon  tribes,  who  themselves  obtained  but  a  feeble 
foothold  until  they  threw  off"  the  nightmare  of  royalties  and  priest- 
crafts, and  claimed  the  land  in  the  name  of  universal  liberty.  The 
Independence  bell  tolled  the  death  note  of  ancient  exclusiveness, 
when  it  sounded  the  knell  of  monarchy.  From  that  time  the  rush 
of  varied  peoples  has  furnished  the  materials  for  a  composite  hu- 
manity, to  be  known  hereafter  as  the  American  character,  which  is 
still  formative,  still  bubbling  and  seething  like  the  subsiding  chaos 
when  the  fiat  lux,  the  command,  "let  there  be  light,"  went  forth. 
We  hear  of  the  English  character,  the  French  character,  the  Ger- 
man character,  even  of  the  Chinese  character,  and  the  term  conveys 
to  our  minds  certain  long  established  and  well  defined  peculiarities, 
for  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  has  its  special  characteristics  by 
which  its  identity  may  be  established.  But  in  both  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, it  is  only  in  maturity  that  the  character  becomes  perma- 
nent, or  little  likely  to  be  changed.    The  childhood  of  a  nation,  like 
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the  pupilage  of  an  individual,  is  a  formative  period,  and  in  both  the 
first  process  of  development  is  muscular,  physical,  and  material. 
The  finer  elements  of  life,  the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
come  more  gradually,  and  at  a  later  period  of  existence.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  approaching  the  stage  of  life  when  the  habits  of  our 
future  are  to  be  cast  in  enduring  materials.  It  is  of  as  vital  conse- 
quence to  us  in  our  collective  capacity,  as  it  is  to  the  young  man 
who  is  about  leaving  the  care  of  his  tutors  and  guardians,  that  the 
maxims  governing  our  national  character  should  be  sound  and  its 
practices  pure.  And  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  those  max- 
ims and  practices  will,  to  a  very  large  extent,  be  dictated  by  our 
conception  and  use  of  home  influences. 

Upon  no  point  is  the  immature  national  character  more  deficient 
than  in  its  ideas  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  home.  The  popular 
impression  seems  to  be  that  at  anything  more  than  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, an  ephemeral  boarding  house,  a  place  in  which  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  and  these  in  the  hastiest  possible  manner,  is  an  antique  folly. 
Nor  is  this  false  and  dangerous  idea  limited  to  the  denizens  of  cities; 
even  our  farming  population  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  national 
restlessness.  No  sooner  has  the  farm  been  thoroughly  cleared, 
fenced,  and  placed  under  good  cultivation,  the  log  hut  exchanged 
for  a  more  roomy  and  attractive  dwelling,  the  shade  trees  taken 
firm  root  and  their  limbs  branching  out  in  symmetry  and  usefulness, 
than  a  feverish  unrest  enters  upon  the  scene,  and  for  the  bribe  of  a 
few  dollars,  or  in  obedience  to  a  dream  of  some  distant  land  where 
wealth  is  attainable  without  labor,  the  homestead  is  deserted,  the 
birth  place  of  the  children  given  into  stranger  hands,  the  graves  of 
grandparents  bartered  away  for  filthy  lucre.  This  is  all  wrong,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  because  it  is  tearing  out  of  the 
moral  life  its  noblest  source  of  inspiration  and  strength.  It  is  strik- 
ing out  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  heart  a  word  that  should  have  the 
fabled  force  of  that  ineftable  name  graven  upon  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
at  the  utterance  of  which  demons  and  genii  were  said  to  cower  and 
become  subdued. 

In  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  in  the  temptations  that  assail  and 
the  embarrassments  that  bewilder  us,  that  word  "home,"  is  intended 
to  have  more  than  magical  potency,  and  our  national  character  will 
never  be  the  strong,  enduring,  and  noble  reality  that  our  institutions 
and  our  opportunities  make  possible,  until  that  word  falls  from  our 
lips  with  a  tender,  and  almost  religious  inflection.  The  farmer  has 
not  only  the  great  mission  of  making  the  earth  yield  its  uttermost 
of  food,  of  superintending  and  directing  that  mysterious  chemistry 
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of  nature  which,  according  to  its  direction,  evolves  weeds  or  corn* 
but  upon  him  more  than  upon  those  of  any  other  calling,  rests  the 
responsibility  of  creating  and  fostering  that  reverence  for  home,  that 
more  than  all  other  conservative  influences  can  control  our  national 
feverishness,  and  make  our  manhood  noble  and  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion. To  do  this,  there  are  two  simple  rules  to  be  accepted  and 
carried  into  the  practice  of  our  thoughts;  to  be  religiously  adopted 
and  believed  in.  First,  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  have  a 
home,  than  to  have  wealth  or  social  position;  and  second,  that  there 
is  no  duty  of  religion  or  patriotism  more  sacred  and  imperative  than 
that  of  making  home  pleasant.  Nor  does  this  involve  any  difficulty 
or  expense  ;  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  attainments  to  make  home  what 
it  should  be.  Its  gilding  is  the  glow  of  the  cheerful  family  fire;  its 
noblest  treasures  the  words  of  affection  ;  and  the  spirit  that  vital- 
izes and  glorifies  all  its  surroundings,  making  its  modest  dimensions 
ti  expand  into  the  proportions  of  an  everlasting  temple,  is  the  pres- 
ence and  practice  of  domestic  love.  If  a  man  or  woman  would  help 
his  age,  and  hasten  the  true  millenium  of  right,  truth,  and  justice, 
the  boundaries  of  the  farm  offer  "  ample  scope  and  verge  enough," 
for  there  is  no  want  at  the  present  moment  more  pressing,  none  of 
larger  prospective  influence  upon  the  nation's  future,  than  the  rev- 
olution of  our  false  ideas  of  home,  and  the  creation  of  purer  concep- 
tions of  its  worth. 

The  autumn  is  upon  us,  and  the  long  winter  evenings  will  soon  be 
here,  furnishing  abundant  opportunity  for  those  ministrations  of 
domestic  love  that  will  streniithen  the  home  ties,  and  the  ri<i;ht  use 
of  these  will  furnish  better  proofs  than  any' words  of  ours,  that  there 
is  within  every  farm  house  a  source  of  moral  strength,  national 
welfare  and  individual  good  in  the  simple  work  of  making  home 
what  it  should  be. — October  iVb.  of  North  Western  Farmer. 


"  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hnnrs  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose; 
*  *  *  -X-  *  *  * 

And  as  a  hare,  when  hound  and  horns  pursue, 
Piints  for  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return  and  die  at  Home  at  last." 
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Report  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  for  18G9,  published  in  a  neat  pam- 
phlet of  eighty  pages.  This  college  is  founded  on  the  appropriatirn  of  public 
lands  by  Congress  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  education  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  As  Virginia  is  now  admitted  into  the  Union  and  fellowship  of  the 
States,  it  is  hoped  that,  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  she  is  admitted 
also  to  a  participation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  her  distributive  .share 
in  this  beneficent  appropriation.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  C  1- 
lege  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportune 
appearance,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  of  a  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  these 
proceedings  reported  in  the  pamphlet,  alluded  to  above,  to  lay  it  bef  ire  our  read- 
ers, that  they  may  learn  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  this  college,  and  how  far 
they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  in  knowl- 
edge and  practice.  There  was  a  field  trial  of  pliughn  in  August  last,  to  which 
the  analyst  of  the  report  does  not  refer,  but  which,  we  think,  deserves  pirticu- 
lar  attention,  as  a  method  of  testing  these  implements  more  critically  an  1  accu. 
rately  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  necessarily  short  time  given  to  the  suV.ject 
at  our  Agricultural  Fairs,  We  observe  that  a  fcale  of  points,  divided  into  five 
particulars,  was  adopted  by  the  committee  of  adjudicators,  ranging  from  0  to 
lO—the  latter  representing  perfect  work— and  50  the  sum  total  of  excellence; 
supposing  the  plough  to  be  adjudged  perfect  in  "  Pulverizing  Po^er,  Trash- 
cnvering  Capacity,  Ease  of  Holding.  Strength  and  Economy  of  Wear,  and  Non. 
liability  to  Choke."  George  Watt's  improved  0  and  P  three-horse  plough  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  being  credited  with  46  out  of  50— the  aggregate  of  the 
five  points  of  merit,  and  10,  or  perfection,  in  pulverizing  power,  and  10  in  non- 
liability to  choke,  and  yet  the  committee,  while  professing  tooimpare  the  number 
of  points  of  excellence  together  that  each  plough  received,  without  making  any 
deduction  for  diflference  in  draft,  awarded  the  premiums  to  other  parties,  and 
not  to  the  plouc/h  highest  on  the  scale.  This  is  surprising.  especiaUij,  as  the 
committee  had  declared  pulverizing  power  to  be  a  cardinal  point,  and  none  o 
the  premium  ploughs  are  credited  higher  than  8  and  9.  We  now  subjoin  the 
synopsis  of  the  college  report : 
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PEXBfSYIiVANIA  AGRIC'UIiTURE. 

"  We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania  for  18G9,  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Thomas  II.  Rurrowes,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  College. 

"  It  is  chiefly  an  account  of  th?  experiments  made  on  various  matters  at  the 
three  experimental  farms  of  the  State  ;  and  we  can  begin  to  see  by  what  has 
really  been  accomplished,  how  valualile  these  institutions  are  likely  to  become 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  One  of  these  farms  is  in  Centre  county;  another 
in  Indiana  in  the  west,  and  another  in  Chester  county  in  the  east.  Similar  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out  on  all  these,  and  the  results  serve  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  general  rules  which  will  form  an  excellent  guide  in  regular 
practice.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  set  apart  for  each  of  these  institutions, 
but  it  is  too  small  to  do  much  with  while  everything  is  new;  hut  every  3'ear 
will  make  things  better  in  this  respect;  besides,  perhaps,  time  will  increase 
the  amount  when  the  advantages  become,  as  they  will,  more  evident.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  college  for  the  past  year,  out  of  which  it  has  to  maintain 
these  experimental  farm3  and  the  college  proper  at  Centre  county,  was  but 
$36  451  50  for  the  past  year. 

"  The  experiments  are  so  reduced  down  to  figures  that  we  cannot  give  any- 
thing like  an  account  of  them  without  almost  republishing  the  whole  pamphlet. 

•«r  *  *  -^Yg  may,  however,  note  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  mat- 
ters refei'red  to.  For  instance,  on  the  three  farms  parallel  experiments  were 
made  to  test  exactly  how  much  was  gained  by  subsoiling  over  the  usual  plough- 
ing for  corn,  and  the  result  was  six  bushels  per  acre.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
very  small  result  for  so  much  extra  labor,  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
high  manuring  did  not  go  with  it.  Without  e:Ltra  manuring,  we  have  found 
subsoiling  of  little  account;  but  with  it  the  results  are  generally  far  greater 
than  these. 

"  Selecting  seed  corn  from  the  butt  or  end  of  the  ear  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference  to  the  crop. 

"  One  bushel  of  barley  to  the  acre  in  Western  and  Centre  farms  both  pro- 
duced better  results  than  when  two  and  three  bushels  were  sown.  Lime  had 
no  influence  either  way  on  the  barley  crop.  Of  varieties  of  barley,  the  Winter 
variety  was  the  best,  yielding  forty-six  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"  Of  oats,  the  Excelsior  variety  is  spoken  highly  of. 

"  In  potatoes,  the  parallel  experiments  on  all  three  farms  show  that  small 
whole  potatoes  yield  a  greater  number  of  marketable  potatoes  than  either  large 
cut  or  large  uncut  tubers.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as  the  isolated  ex- 
periments of  various  individuals  the  past  generation  had  involved  the  question 
in  greater  mystery  than  ever. 

"  Subsoiling  for  potatoes  yielded  better  results  than  for  corn  :  221  bushels  on 
the  subsoiled,  and  but  131  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence, but  is  the  result  of  the  central  farm  only.  No  experiments  of  the  kind 
were  reported  from  the  others. 

"A  great  variety  of  experiments  are  reported  on  sprouting,  thinning,  and 
many  other  processes  about  which  there  is  much  dispute  in  potato  culture. 
One  thing  is  very  clear  from  the  experiments  on  the  eastern  farm,  that  cutting 
the  sets  much  time  before  planting  is  an  injury,  and  that  three  inches  is  the 
best  depth  to  plant. 
__"  The  wheat  experiments  are  very  interesting.     The  much-praised  Tappa- 
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hannock  26i  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  Diebl  22\.  and  the  Talavera  only  Hi ; 
■while  the  '  Rouo;h  and  Ready'  yielded  37,  and  Weeks'  white,  33^. 

"  The  experiments  with  fertilizers  leave  the  question  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Some,  applied  to  some  crops,  had  no  better  results  than  so  much  brick 
dust  ;  while  the  same  thing  to  other  crops,  brought  them  on  wonderfully,  la 
one  case,  Peruvian  guano,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  produced  a 
worse  crop  of  wheat  than  a  similar  plot  which  had  no  manure  at  all  I  Yet  in 
other  instances  it  proved  a  valuable  fertilizer.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  in  the  Weekly  Press,  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
in  connection  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  these  manures,  A  soil  in  which  little  lime  exists  is  benefitted  much 
more  by  guano  than  one  in  which  it  exists  iu  abundance, 

"The  wheat  experiments  with  special  fertilizers  were  conducted  only  on  the 
eastern  farm.     The  others  were  not  in  working  order  in  time, 

"  These  institutions  are  new,  and  much  will  have  to  be  done  to  put  things  in 
the  best  shape  for  perfect  results ;  but  the  brief  sketch  we  have  given  from  this 
report  shows  how  useful  the  prospect  of  the  future  appears  to  be. 


The  Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills. 

This  enterprising  company  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  Virginia,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  at  its  last  exhibition  recognized 
them  as  standing  first  in  the  line  of  Woolen  Manufactures  in  the  State,  should 
secure  for  them  a  large  and  remunerative  patronage. 

We  are  pleased  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Virginia  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  handsome  Diplomas  for  "  The 
Charlottesville  Woolen  Mill,"  and  other  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  to  whom 
Discretionary  Awards  were  made  last  Autumn, 


Book  Notices^  &c. 


American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Noah  Webster, 
L.L.  D.,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Chauncey 
A,  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  &c.,  in  Yale  College, 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Clarke-professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 
in  Yale  College,  with  3,000  illustrations,  over  114,000  words  in  vocabulary,  and 
1840  pages  Royal  quarto,  Anno  Domini  1870, 

The  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  Webster,  the  great  and  crowning  labor  of  his 
life,  and  the  imperishable  monument  of  his  fame  is  above  all  praise.  To  every 
one  who  wants  a  standard  of  authority  on  the  use,  origin,  and  precise  definition 
and  power  of  words,  we  would  say,  go  no  farther,  for  here  you  have  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  A  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  G,  &  C,  Merriam,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,     See  their  advertisement. 

The  Rural  American  is  one  of  our  best  monthly  exchanges — it  gives  evi- 
dence of  life  and  vigor  in  its  editorials  and  other  matter,  and  is  very  cheap  at 
$1  50  per  annum  to  any  farmer.     Published  at  New  York, 
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The  Fourth  Grand  State  Fair  of  Louisiana. — We  have  received  the  pre- 
mium list  of  this  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  commencing 
on  Saturday  23d  of  April  next  and  continuing  to  and  including  the  1st  day  of 
May.  It  promises  to  be  a  grand  affnir,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  The 
premiums  on  cotton  alone  reach  $1,700. 

The  Printers'  Circular  is  the  leading  organ  of  the  typos,  and  is  a  well 
conducted  jnurnal,  edited  and  published  by  R.  S.  Menamin,  515  Minor  street, 
Philadelphia.     Price  ipl  per  annum. 

The  Western  Pomologist. — The  initial  number  of  this  new  candidate  is  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  neatly  printed  quarto,  issued  monthly  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by 
Mesers.  Mark  Miler  and  J.  A.  Nash,  at  $1  per  annum. 

Landreth's  Rural  Register. — This  Annual  is  a  substantial  specimen,  and 
comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  seed  houses  in  Philadelphia. 

Prang's  Chromo,  published  at  Boston,  is  a  journal  gotten  up  in  the  interest 
of  this  new  and  popular  art.  Some  of  Prang's  Chromos  are  as  natural  and 
beautiful  as  any  real  oil  paintings  we  have  ever  seen,  and  this  wonderful  art 
brings  accurate  copies  of  celebrated  masters  within  easy  reach  of  a  moderate 
puise. 

The  following  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  have  furnished  us  with  price  lists, 
etc.:  Mr.  Jas.  J.  II.  Gregory,  M^irblehead,  3Ias8.;  Messrs.  W.  F.  Will  &  Clark, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.;  Messrs.  Otto  &  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  and  Messrs. 
B.  C.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Damascoville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Maurice  Evans,  320  Broad  street,  Richmond,  Ya.,  continues  to  oflFer 
Drain  Tile  for  sale. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Fanning,  of  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  New  Y''ork,  sent  us  advertise- 
ments to  occupy  three  squares  three  months,  in  December  last.  His  advertise- 
ments were  duly  inserted,  and,  as  is  our  custom,  we  drew  on  him  fur  the  money. 
He  has  returned  our  draft  unpaid,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  To  our 
readers  we  would  say,  if  Mr.  Tanning's  seeds  are  as  unreliable  as  he  has  proven 
himself  to  be  in  this  case,  they  had  far  better  buy  elsewhere. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    PAPERS. 

"Yourg  Folks  News"  is  published  by  Alfred  Martien  No.  1214  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  al  $1  per  annum.     Issued  weekly. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  The  American  Sunday  School  Worker  "  reached 
us  in  January,  and  we  like  its  appearance  very  much.  The  editorial  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  earnest  Christian  ministers,  who  can,  and  doubtless  will, 
make  this  journal  fill  an  important  place  in  the  Church  of  Chrisr.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  No.  4  South  Fifth  street,  St.  Lauis,  Mo. 

"  The  Sunday  School  Workman  "  is  a  weekly  paper  of  handsome  appearance, 
published  by  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  71  Broadway,  New  York.  We  notice  that 
its  contributions  are  well  written,  and  many  of  them  to  the  point.  God  speed 
all  Sunday  School  "Workmen"— their  cause  is  His  cause,  His  approval  their 
reward. 
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Toe  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Compant. — "We  have  received  the  latest 
numbers  of  "  The  London  Quarterly,"  "  The  Westminster,"  and  "  Blackwood." 
"We  give  the  table  of  contents  in  each  : 

"  The  London  Quarterly  "  offers  the  reader,  Mr.  Tennyson's  Holy  Grail, 
Life  Assurance  Companies,  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morah,  The  Land 
Question  in  France,  Era  of  George  the  Second,  New  Zealand  and  our  Colonial 
Empire,  Papal  Infallibility,  Miss  Austen,  Mrs.  Stowe'a  Vindication,  The  Irish 
Cauldron. 

In  "The  "Westminster"  we  have  Our  Colonial  Empire,  Land  Tenures  and 
their  Consequences,  The  Subject  of  "Women,  The  Irish  Land  Question,  Our 
Policy  in  China,  American  Claims  on  England,  Contemporary  Literature. 

"Blackwood"  is,  as  usual,  very  good,  containing  University  Tests,  Earle's 
Dene,  Part  IV:  The  Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Part  II;  John,  Part  IV:  De- 
mocracy Beyond  the  Seas,  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  The  Coming  Session,  Ucon  the 
Employment  of  Rhymed  Verse  in  English  Comedy,  Postscript  to  Lord  Byron 
and  his  Calumniators. 

Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine. — The  February  number  indicates  that  this 
journal  is  well  supported,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  intellectually.  There  must  be 
a  good  subscription  list  behind  a  journal  that  employs  as  much  talent  as  we 
find  in  this  ;  and  business  men  show  their  good  sense  in  sustaining  it. 

De  Bow's  Monthly  Review  is  now  published  at  Xew  Orleans  by  the  South- 
ern Publishing  Company.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  we  hope  is  receiving  the 
patronage  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Railroad  Investments — The  Xew  Drift  of  Capital. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
little  address  to  the  public,  issued  by  Messrs.  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  32  "Wall 
street.  New  York.  It  points  oat  investments  in  railroad  bonds  (not  stocks)  as 
one  of  the  surest  channels  into  which  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country  can 
flow,  and  gives  some  very  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  the  subject. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. — The  March  number,  we  notice,  is 
considerably  enlarged,  and  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter,  an  able 
article  on  the  English  "  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  Let  all  good 
teachers  in  this  and  other  Southern  States,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  Education, 
give  this  journal  a  most  cordial  support.  "Well  sustained,  it  will  do  more  for 
the  Cause  of  Education  than  any  other  one  agency  now  at  work. 

"Wood's  Household  Magazine  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best  for  the  money 
that  we  know  of.  Think  of  a  sprightlj  little  forty-eight  page  journal,  full  of 
life  and  fun,  for  $1  per  annum.  It  is  published  by  S.  S.  "Wood,  Newburgh, 
New  York. 

How  TO  Get  Rich — Ket  to  Honest  "Wealth. — "We  have  received  from  "The 
New  York  Publishing  Company,  21  Courtlandt  street,  New  York,  a  neat  pam- 
phlet bearing  this  title;  and,  from  a  cursory  glance,  v\e  should  say  that  is  a 
most  valuable  little  book.  It  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  "making,  saving, 
and  spending  aright,"  and  gives  notable  examples  of  success  in  different  avoca- 
tions. It  will  pay  any  youth,  or  young  man,  to  get  it,  read  it  well,  and  practice 
its  roles  of  economy. 

The    Prairie    Farmer  Annual    for  1870. — This  Annual,  published  at 
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Chicago,  Illinois,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  competitors  in  style  and  manner  of 
getting  up,  and  contains  valuable  essays  on  "  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle,"  "Grape 
Culture,"  "  L  ing  Wooled  Sheep,"  "  Western  Orchards,"  "  Butter  and  Cheese 
from  the  yame  milk,"  &c.  So  that  aside  from  its  value  as  a  calendar,  it  con- 
tains much  information  that  should  cause  it  to  be  eagerly  sought  by  the  farmer. 

The  World  Almanac  for  1870  has  been  received,  and  has  much  statistical 
and  political  information. 

Messrs.  Iliggins,  Reybold  &  Co.,  Delaware  City,  Delavrare,  send  us  their 
pamphlet  on  Fertilizers,  and  we  call  attention  to  their  advertisement  to  be  seen 
in  this  number. 

The  following  catalogues,  &c.,  have  been  received  : 

Wm.  Parry's  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Cinnamonson,  New  Jersey. 

Ferre,  Batchelder  &  Co.'s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Springfield,  Mass. 
E.  Newbury's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 
Edward  F.  Jones'  Illustrated  Price  Lisc,  Scale  Works,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
J.  W.  Randolph  &  English's  Literary  Bulletin,  Richmond,  Va. 


Richmond  Tobacco  Market,  March  7,  1870. 

The  market  was  very  brisk  last  week.  Breaks  of  hhds.  were  large,  while 
loose  was  scarce.  All  inferior  tobacco  has  advanced,  and  is  saleable  at  full 
quotations  or  more.  The  better  grades  do  not  go  up  in  proportion,  but  will 
command  full  prices.  The  French  will  want  3,000  hogsheads  of  Virginia 
tobacco,  and  will  have  to  pay  well  to  get  it.  Their  order  will  not  be  in  before 
the  middle  of  nest  month,  but  such  as  suits  them  is  saleable  at  good  prices 
now.  The  state  of  the  market  is  healthy,  and  while  buyers  may  now  purchase 
freely,  planters  can  forward  with  safety.  The  present  prices  certainly  justify 
shipments.  We  don't  change  general  quotations  for  the  reason  that  we  dislike 
to  change  on  a  sudden  "  spurt"  in  the  market,  preferring  to  wait  until  prices 
are  fully  established.  We  believe  that  present  prices,  or  higher,  will  prevail, 
and  therefore  reiterate  the  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  forward  tobacco  to 
this  market  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  breaks  for  the  last  five  weeks  were  : 

Fur  the  week  ending  February  5 — 477  hhds.,  118  tierces,  and  54  boxes ;  Feb- 
ruary 12 — 51)G  hhds.,  113  tierces,  and  79  boxes;  February  lU— 538  hhds.,  152 
tierces,  and  S2  boxes  ;  February  26— G05  hhds.,  155  tierces,  and  60  boxes  ; 
March  5 — 746  hhds.,  146  tierces,  and  78  boxes. 

Fur  the  orresponding  week  of  last  year  the  breaks  were  914  hhds.,  218 
tierces,  and  50  boxes. 

We  continue  to  quote: 

Lugs — Shipping,  (green  or  unripe)  common  to  medium,  $6.25a7.00;  do.  ripe, 
in  good  order,  $7.00a8.50.  Working,  common  to  medium,  $7.00a8.00;  do.  good, 
$7.50a9.00.  Bright,  smoking  or  working,  common  to  medium,  $12. 00a20.00 ; 
do.  do  ,  good  to  fine,  $15.00a30.00.     Sun-cured,  $7.00:110.00. 

Leaf — Shipping,  short,  dark,  in  good  order,  §8.50a9.50  ;  do.  do.  do.,  soft  do. 
$8.00a9.00;  do.  long  dark,  rich,  and  waxy,  in  good  order,  $11.50al4.00 ;  do. 
do.  do.,  soft  do.,  Sl0.00al2  00.  Stemming,  short  and  long,  $7.50al2  00.  Bright 
wrappers,  medium  to  good,  $25.00a40.00  ;  do.  do.,  fine  to  extra,  $40.00a68.00. 
Primings,  $5.00aG.25.     Sun-cured,  $8.50al2.50.— i2tc7mio?icZ  Whig. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

Our  Reverend  and  venerable  friend  has  addressed  to  us  the  following  com- 
mnnication,  •which  we  submit  to  our  readers  for  what  they  deem  it  to  be  worth* 
Sj  far  as  the  writer  condemns  the  use  of  tobaco,  he  condemns  himself,  which 
of  course  disarms  criticifcm.  His  argument  against  the  policy  of  its  cultivation 
is  matter  for  consideration,  and  for  discussion,  too,  if  any  of  our  readers  think 
proper  to  support  or  refute  them: 

THE    EVILS    OF    TOBACCO    CULTURE. 

The  late  Gen.  J.  H.  Cooke  said,  "strong  drink  and  tobacco  have 
been  aptly  characterised  as  twin  demons;"  and  it  may  not  be  far 
from  the  truth,  but  my  object  at  present  is  simply  to  notice  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  cultivating  the  bitter  weed.  I  was  drawn  into 
the  use  of  it  when  young  because  it  was  fashionable  among  boys, 
and  now  I  cannot  master  the  habit ;  but  I  am  the  only  one  of  three 
families  living  on  my  premises  that  has  any  use  for  it.  Thus  to 
gratify  an  artificial  taste  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, our  best  lands  have  been  vrorn  out,  the  most  of  our  tim- 
ber has  been  destroyed,  and  Eastern  Virginia  presents  a  scene 
of  barrenness  and  desolation.  But  shall  we  keep  up  the  same 
suicidal  policy  until  we  are  compelled  to  sell  out  to  more 
judicious  foreigners  and  emigrate,  or  will  we  pause  and  think.  As 
legislative  restriction  are  unpalatable  to  a  free  people,  and  the 
voice  of  patriotism  cannot  easily  be  heard  amidst  the  clamours  of 
our  zeal  or  imaginary  wants,  we  will  briefly  argue  the  question  upon 
the  score  of  our  ultimate  and  permanent  interest. 

1.  For  the  benefit  received,  tobacco  occupies  too  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  planter  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  and  leaves  but  little  time  for  raising  manure,  stopping  d^uI- 
lies,  ditching  swamps,  and  attending  to  stock. 

2.  It  monopolizes  all  our  land  and  fertilizers,  and  puts  our 
grain  crops  on  poor  soil,  leaving  us  destitute  of  food  for  man  and 
beast,  while  the  money  it  leaves  in  hand  commonly  goes  to  buy 
mules  and  horses  as  well  as  bread  and  meat  at  a  high  price. 

3.  In  burning  plant  land  and  curing  tobacco,  we  are  rapidly 
consuming  the  little  remnant  of  poorest  timber,  left  to  keep  up  our 
rail  roads,  fences,  buildings,  and  machinery.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  best  sections  of  our  country. 

4.  By  the  raising  of  more  grain  and  stock  we  can  soon  improve 
our  lands  without  the  enormous  expense  of  guano  and  other  bought 
manures,  and  in  a  much  more  permanent  form.     If  we  do  not  make 
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as  much  money  for  the  first  year  or  two,  we  will  be  richer  in  land 
and  stock,  and  live  more  at  our  ease  and  comfort, 

5.  By  the  change  we  will  have  no  expensive  fixtures  to  lose,  but 
can  use  our  tobacco  barns  for  storing  away  fodder  and  hay  to  great 
advantage,  as  we  loose  about  one  third  of  their  value  in  keeping 
them  out  in  the  weather. 

"We  might  also  allude  to  the  disgusting  filth  that  attends  its  cul- 
ture and  manipulations,  as  well  as  the  casualties  from  fire,  kc,  but 
we  will  leave  other  points  to  the  candid  reader's  reflection  and  an- 
swer a  few  objections. 

1.  The  most  formidable  perhaps  is,  that  we  should  soon  have  no 
market  for  our  surplus  grain  and  stock.  If  we  do  not  fall  more  into 
manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  this  may  be  a  serious  diffi- 
culty after  we  have  recuperated  fully,  and  shall  have  supplied  all  our 
cities,  mechanics,  and  starving  poor.  But  we  should  recollect  that 
be  who  raises  nearly  everything  at  home  has  little  use  for  money  or 
markets.  He  may  have  the  whole  world  of  enjoyment  in  miniature 
if  he  will  have  hard  sense  enough  to  dispense  with  its  pomps  and 
vanities. 

2.  It  may  be  objected  that  stock  raising  is  likely  to  be  a  failure 
on  account  of  our  thieveth  freedmen.  Perhaps  in  some  sections 
they  steal  more  stock  and  tobacco  too,  than  they  did  when  they 
•were  slaves,  because  we  know  they  suffer  more,  but  if  we  all  fall 
into  the  habits  of  farming,  and  live  better,  they  will  behave  better, 
especially  if  we  discharge  our  duty  to  them  in  giving  them  employ- 
ment and  instruction.  For  it  is  a  distressing  fact  that  multitudes 
of  them  live  for  months  without  meat  or  milk,  and  occasionally 
without  bread. 

3.  As  so  many  of  the  human  race  have  contracted  the  habit  of 
using  tobacco,  it  might  seem  cruel  and  unreasonable  to  discontinue 
its  culture.  We  presume  other  countries  will  supply  enough  for  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  those  of  us  who  are  slaves  to  the  habit 
can  make  a  little  for  our  own  use,  and  require  or  hire  our  children 
to  let  it  alone.  But  our  business  is  to  consider  the  policy  of  it,  and 
not  the  duty  of  providing  a  luxury  for  other  people. 

To  make  these  hints  brief  we  will  conclude  with  a  remark  of  the 
judicious  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  "experience  and  observation  show 
the  error  of  relying  on  a  single  product  for  our  profits — of  persu- 
ing that  system  that  regards  present  profits  as  more  advantageous 
than  ultimate  wealth — that  annual  profits  from  our  land,  however 
large,  cannot  compensate  for  its  exhaustion  and  impoverishment." 

Senex. 
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Fig.  1  represents  the  Plow  with  turning 
mould'ooard.  Fig.  2,  the  Plow  witla  cul- 
tivating, weeding,  or  sub-s^oil  moulUboard. 
Fig.  3.  with  cotton,  tobacco  and  vegetable 
scraper. 


The  Watt  Plow, 


PATENTEO  BY  GEO.  WATT, 

TOOK    ALL    OF   THE    FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  the  Plowing  Match  of  the  Border  Agricultural  Fair  at  Danville,  8th  November, 
1867,  against  all  the  most  Improved  Plows,  from  North  and  South,  and  took  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  last  year  (18t>9),  as  foiiows  :  1.  At  the  Eastern  Alabama 
Fair,  at  Opelika;  2.  At  the  State  Fair  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigb  ;  3.  At  the 
Border  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Danville,  Va. ;  4.  At  the  South  Carolina  State  Fair, 
at  Columbia;  5.  At  the  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Staunton,  Va.  ;  6,  At  the 
Lynchburg  gricultural  Fair  ;  7.  At  the  Rockbridge  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  :  8.  Received  the  highest  ratings  at  the  great  Field  Trial  in  August  last 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  over  fifty  different  patterns 
of  Plows  were  tested. 


From  Charles  Bruce. 

Staunton  Hill,  29th  December,  1869. 
Mf  ssrs.  Watt  &  Knight,— I  hasten  to  say,  in  renly  to  yonr  leiter.  that  I  t-^ke  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your  new  plows.  For  ea^e  of 
draught,  pulverization  of  soil,  the  little  labor  it  exacts  of  the  plowman,  and  frepdom. 
from  choking,  even  in  the  heaviest  veget  ition,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference  over  all  other  plows  I  ever  used. 

Yours  respectfully,  CHARLES  BRUCS. 

Extract  of  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson. 

Madison,  Ga.,  January  17, 1870. 
"I  am  still  advocating  the  'Watt  Plough.'  We  had  a  very  dry  season  last  rear,  ut 
I  made  an  average  crop,  and  believe  had  it  not  been  for  your  Piows  I  would  hot  h;  ve 
madeahal!  crop.  Alter  May  we  did  not  have  rain  enough  to  put  out  tbe  tracks  of 
the  plowman,  and  still  my  corn  was  green,  and  made  a  good  crop,  while  my  ne'>b- 
bors'  corn  was  almost  killed,  and  to  yoa  and  the  Plow  I  am  indebted  tur  tbe'croo."  I 
can,  by  the  nse  of  the  Watt  Plow,  prepare  my  land  and  bury  sufficient  water  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  to  last  until  the  crop  is  made." 

From  Col.  B.  G.  Lockett,  Albany,  Ga. 

Mes-rs.  Watt  ■&  Knight,— Your  Plows  give  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
best  Plow  ev»-r  invented;  indeed,  I  d)  not  believe  it  can  be  improved  on.  Please  send 
the  point  and  side  pieces  (6O0)  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  respectfully,  B.  G.  LOCKETT 

Also,  Col.  Lockett,  with  another  year's  experience,  having  during  the  vear  used  on 
his  farms  over  250  "  Watt  Plo^s,"  has  written  us  under  date  of  November  27  as  fol- 
lows: "Before  closing  tuis  letter.  I  cannot  refrain  from  aaain  exprfssii.g  my  sincere 
thanks  t  <  tou  for  the  invention  of  the  best  Plow  in  use.~  It  is  the  deligiit  of  the  ne- 
gro. Besides  doing  the  best  work  ihar  I  have  ever  seen  anv  Plow  do,  it  runs  with 
more  ease  to  the  plowman,  and  the  draught  to  the  animal  is  lighter  than  any  Plow  I 
have  ever  seen.  Your  Plow  has  already  become  a  necessitv  to  me.  I  would  feel  ruined 
without  it.  I  am  satisfled  we  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  mules  alone  It 
Is  the  cheapest  Plow  I  have  ever  used  of  any  kind  or  description.  I  am  anxiotis  to 
bring,  if  I  can,  to  the  notice  of  my  fellowplanters  this  most  valuable  Plow." 

From  J.  W.  Sale. 

„^  ^  Caldwell,  Texas,  February  24, 1869. 

Messrs.  \Vatt  &  Knight,— The  Plows  sent  me  have  been  received,  and  have  beard 
from  all  who  bought  them,  abd  they  sav  thev  are  the  best  Piows  they  have  ever  used 
Some  say  they  would  not  take  S20  each  for  them.    I  have  challenged  each  and  every- 
one in  the  Slate  to  produce  a  Plow  to  beat  yours,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  best  in  the  whole 
country.  Very  respectfully,  j.  w. 

From  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  of  Westover. 

Messrs.  Watt  A:  Knight,— I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a  farmer  had 
opporluuitiea  to  test  most  of  the  leading  Plows  of  the  eountrv,  it  being  mv  puipo'^e  to 
use  none  but  the  best.  The  CulT  Br^ee  Plow,  patent.fd  by  George  Wati  in  1S.56  I 
deemed  the  best  Plow  in  Virginia  umil  the  introduction  of  his  new  patent  in  '66  '67 
known  as  "The  Watt  Plow."  This  I  regard  as  near  perfeciion  as  it  is  probable  wii'l  be 
arrived  at,  lis  ease  of  draugit,  steadiness  to  its  track,  requiring  but  little  effort  of 
the  plowman  to  guide  and  control  it.  thoroughness  of  work  and  perfect  freedom  from 
choking,  wiih  all  necessary  strength  and  durabilitv,  are  its  leading  points  and  no 
other  Plow  I  have  ever  seen  can  equal  or  excel  it. 

Very  respectfully.  A.  H.  DREWRY. 

*»•  We  are  agents  for  the  "  Climax  "  Reaper  and  Mower,  which  received  a  premium 
at  the  Field  Trial  at  Westover  in  June,  186i>;  also,  for  "  Excelsior  "  Reaper  and  Mower 
"The  Hest "  Grain  Drill  and  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner. 

feb-tf  WATT  &  KNIGHT, 
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PIEDMONT  &  AELIH6T0N 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HOME  OFFICE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Assets  and  Investments,    -    -    $1,500,000. 

Dividends  paid  on  Life  Polici-es,  40  per  cent.,  which  proves 

the  Economy  of  its  Management  and  its 

Careful  Selection  of  Risks. 


W.  C.  Carrington,  President^       Jso.  E.  Edwards,  Vice-Presh 
D.  J.  Hartsook,  Secretaryy  J.  J.  Hopkins,  Asst  Secretary- 


Wm.  B.  Isaacs,  R.  H.  Maury,  John  Enders,  W.  C.  Carrington, 
Daniel  J.  Hartsook,  J.  J.  Hopkins,  Jno.  E.  Edwards,  "William  H. 
Palmer,  Wm.  G.  Taylor,  A.  Y.  Stokes,  C.  H.  Perrow,  Jno.  C.  Wil- 
liams, George  S.  Palmer. 

This  Company  has  met  with  a  success  beyond  all  parallel  in  Life  Insu- 
rance, and  offers  to  the  Sjuthern  public  a  HOME  ENTERPRISE  equal 
to  any  and  surpassed  by  none  in  existence. 

It  advises  the  payment  of  all  cash  premiums^  because  then  dividends 
will  continually  decrease  each  next  payment,  until  nothing  will  be  required, 
and  the  policy  may  be  a  source  of  income,  bat  it  ?yill  allow  one  third  loan 
on  participating  policies;  parties  who  fail  to  pay  all  cash  premiums  will 
please  remember  their  cash  payments  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  and  that 
interest  is  to  be  paid  annually  on  all  loans  not  absorbed  by  dividend. 

It  requires  no  notes  for  loans  of  the  part  of  premiums,  but  endorses  the 
loan  on  its  policies  until  absorbed  by  dividends,  or  policy  is  payable. 

It  has  no  restrictions  on  residence  or  travel.  All  policies  are  non-forfeit- 
able,  and  the  right  of  parties  guaranteed  on  the  face  of  the  policy  as  part 
of  the  contract. 

It  has  the  following  valuable  features  which  no  other  Company  gives: 
The  late  war  taught  many  the  penalty  of  being  separated  from  the  Home 
Office,  by  having  their  past  payment  forfeited.  This  Company  guards 
ao'ainst  this  in  her  policies,  and  in  event  of  separation  from  its  office  by  any 
intervention,  guarantees  to  such  all  the  right  of  non-forfeiture,  paid-up 
policy,  surrender  value  and  reinstatement,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
Buch  intervening  cause. 

Its  investments  are  made  for  benefit  of  Southern  advancement.  It  brings 
money  to  our  people — keeps  money  with  our  people.  Then  why  should 
they  continue  to  impoveri-h  themselves  by  sending  money  off,  which  can 
as  easily,  as  safely,  as  profitably  be  spent  at  home  ? 

The  Piedmont  and  Arlington  asks  all  who  wish  to  insure  to  compare 
its  rates,  terms,  progress,  with  any  Company,  and  feels  confident  its  merits 
\?iU  equal  any  other  Company. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  nov 
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MD  MLCO. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ifflOFACTORERS  OF  GRIST  MILLS, 

WQ-R  mmm  qe  gowsa  crss. 


DRUG, 


The  above  Mills  are  completely  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Families,  Planters,  Grocers,  Druggists,  &c. 

We   make   six  different  sizes,    varying  in  capacity,  from  ONE  TO  THlRTr 
BUSHELS  per  hour. 


Price  from  $15  to  8200 

the  cost  of  Burr  Stone  Mills  of 

iey  combine  the  great  requisites  o 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  aud  CEEAPXESS. 


Being  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  Burr  Stone  Mills  of  corresponding  capacity 
They  combine  the  great  requisites  of 


Constructed  to  run  either  way,  they  are  self  sharpenins.  requiring  no  dress'ng  or 
picking,  and  are  altogether'  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mills  ever  invented.  The 
Grinding  Surfaces  are  Aijastable,  and  can  be  renewed  at  any  time,  at  a  very  small 
cost.     We  also  manufacture  the 

SHAW  S  C0TT8S  SEE0  lULLES, 

For  Hulling  Cotton  for  feeding  Stock,  or  for  Manufacturing  purposes.     Also 

THE  DIAMOND  BONE  MILL, 

For  grinding  Bones,  Rock  Guano,  ic,  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  for  pulverizing 
Cement,  Bone  Charcoal,  sc.  This  Mill  has  received  the  highest  endorsement  from 
all  "  Fertilizer"  Manufacturers  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  All  our  Mills 
fully  guaranteed.     Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List,  &c.     Address 

DIAMOND  MILL  CO. 
t^xxglj  F.  0.  Box  651,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 
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A  business  career  of  over  twenty  years  convinces  us  that  we  are  offering  the 
VERY  BEST 

which  can  be  manufactured,  and  at  the  very  lowest  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair 
remuneration.     The  reputation  of  Messrs. 

CHICKERING  &  SOISTS 

as  first  class  Piano-Forte  Manufacturers  is  fully  established,  and  their  superiority 
acknowledged  by  Tolnntary  testimonials  of  leading  artists  in  this  couatrv  and  Eu- 
rope, by  having  obtained  SEVENTY-ONE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  different  In- 
dustrial Exhibitions  in  America  and  Europe,  and  by  being  awarded  a  First  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition — 
the  highest  recompense  over  all  competition.     We  are  also  Agents  for  Messrs. 


■    DUNHAM  &  SONS'  PIANO-FORTES, 

id  reliable  makers,  whose  instruments  we  have  sold  so  large  a  number 
iher  States. 

J6@="  Uveri/  Piano  sold  ly  us  Fully   Warranted.  =@H 

as  low  as  at  the  Factory,  and  parties  ordering  Piano 
with  as  if  personally  present. 

WOODHOUSE  &  PARHAM 


Our  prices  are  as  low  as  at  the  Factory,  and  parties  ordering  Pianos  of  us  will 
be  as  fairly  dealt  with  as  if  personally  present. 


5 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  Richmond,  Va. 


FINE  SOUTH-DOWN  GRADE  LAMBS. 

I  have  for  sale  some  superior  South-Down  Buck  Lambs,  three-quarters  to  seven- 
eighths  pure.  I  have  always  advised  the  purchase  of  thorough-breds  to  grades  ; 
but  many  cannot  afford  it.     I  offer  mine  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year,  viz : 

$15  for  one  Buck,  $25  for  two,  $30  for  three, 

all  to  one  order  and  in  one  box,  deliverable   at   any  depot  in  Richmond,  or  on  the 
Basin  Bank,  to  the  order  of  the  ptirchastr.     Cash  invariably  in  advance. 
Address 

FRANK  G.  RUFFIN, 

ap-<f  Box   413,  EicHMOKD. 

THE  INSURANCE  ADVOCATE, 

THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine 

Its  Contents  each  month  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  will  commend  the  Magazine 

to  the  careful  attention  and  perusal  of 

rSSURANCE    AGENTS    THROCGHOFT    THE    SOrTH, 

The  ADVOCATE  is  the  great  medium  of  Advertising,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  Irs  irance,  in  the  Southern  States,  and,  as  such,  will  commend  itself  to 
all  Insurance  Hen. 

WM.  P.  GRETTER, 

jan'y — tf  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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OF  THE 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


BLLIIG  i  IfiDHCTORliG  COIPAKI 


This  Company,  supplied  with  ample  means  and  superior  manafactaring  facilities, 
is  DOW  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  sale,  upon  a  large  scale,  of 

Fertilizers  of  the  best  Character. 

In  addifion  to  the  various  fertilizing  materials  used  in  the  crude  state — such  as 
Peruvian  Guano,  Phosphatic  Guano,  Bone-dast,  Plaster,  &c.,  and  to  the  principal 
manufactured  Manures  upon  the  market  of  standard  and  approved  character — the 
Company  offers,  at  reasonable  prices,  the  following  special  Fertilizers,  prepared  ia 
its  own  Mills  with  much  care,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  oi  Applied  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  vix : 

FERTILIZER  FOR  WHEAT,  OATS, 

CORN,  TOBACCO,  GRASS  k  CLOVER, 

POTATOES  &  GARDEN  PURPOSES, 

GRAPE-VINES  i-  ORCHARDS, 
PHOSPHATES  AND  PLASTER, 

POTASH  AND  PLASTER. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  direct  importation  from  Germany  of 

of  very  high  value  to  the  farmer,  which  are  made  to  enter  into  the  Company's 
preparations  to  a  large  extent,  and  for  proof  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
which  a  fair  trial  only  is  asked. 

For  further  particulars,  prices,  &c.,  address 

B.  C.  FLANAG-AN, 

President  Giarlottesville  Milling  and  Manufacturing  Co.y 

Charlottesville,  Va, 

N.  B. — It  it  requftttd  that  full  chemical  and  practical  examination  be  made  of  all 
articles  purchased  of  this  Company,  and  that  any  found  to  fall  below  the  standard 
claimed fo''  ''""*  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  Company.  apl — tf 
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AImImISON  «£   A.DmS4^Iff, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

FIELD,  GRASS,  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  have  in  s'nre  a  full  stock  of  Seeds  for  Sprinp  sowing  of  superior  quality,  and 
all  grown  in  1869,  wbich  we  offer  as  low  as  any  reliable  house  in  the  country.    Our 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AXD  ALMAXAC  FOR  1870, 

containing  a  descriptive  priced  list  of  the  different  vegetables  with  directions  for 
cultivafiin  and  much  other  useful  information  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  who  inclose  a  Stamp. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  BY  MAIE,  POSTAGE  PAID, 

fttregular  retail  prices,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.     For  directions  see  page  7  of 

Catalogue. 

6,000  BrSHEES  GRASS  SEEDS, 

consisting  of 

CLOVER,  KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS, 

TIMOTHY,  LUCERNE, 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  MILLET, 

HERDS  GRASS,  LAV!N, 

and  other  Grass  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  For  sale,  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  lowest  rates. 

1,000  BARRELS  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

ALLISON  k  ADDISON, 
jan'y — tf  Seed  and  Guano  Merchants,  Richmond,  Ya. 

(H.,  R.  &  CQ.^ 

HIGCIIVS,  REYBOLD  &  €0., 

anufacturers  of  Fertilizers, 

DELAWARE  CITY,  DELAWARE. 

Dr.  DAVID  STEWART,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 


For  Spring  Crops. 

Corn,  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Clover,  Fruit  Trees,  especially  the  Peach; 


Persicafor. 

A  reliable  Potash  Manure.  May  be  described  as  concentrated 
•wood  ashes.  Has  been  tested  for  four  years  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess.    $40  per  2,000  lbs.  in  barrels.  ..  "^^ 

For  ITITheaf  > 

A  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime  with  Potash  and  Ammonia.  War- 
ranted, to  drill  well.     §56  per  2,000  lbs.  in  bags.  feb — 3t 
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DICKSON'S  COMPOUND 


THE  DIXON  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

IS  NOW  PREPARED  TO  FILL  ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FOR 

DICKSON'S  COMPOUND. 


THE  ATTENTIO:^  OF  PLANTERS  IS  INVITED  TO  THIS 


"Whicli  vrill  be  found  Pure,  and  most  valuable  for 

WHEAT, 

OATS, 

BARLEY, 

TURNIPS,  and  all 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES, 
As  well  as  for  CORN  and  COTTON. 

J|@°"  Circulars  s:nt  on  application. 

JAS.  T.  GARDINER, 

President. 
J.  A.  SHIVERS,  General  Agent. 
James  H.  Alexander,  Superintendent.  de-6t 
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IKETXRFEK'S 


DEEP  TILLAGE 

AND 

S1B»S®IL  PL®  ... 

THIS  PLOW  has  already,  in  three  months,  taken  seven  premiums.  It  has  no 
eiaccessful  rival.  It  is  universally  admired  and  recommended  by  the  best  planters 
of  the  country  who  have  seen  and  used  it.  Those  wishing  to  read  such  certificates, 
and  inform  themselves  in  other  particulars,  will  please  apply  for  circulars. 

ITS  MONEY  VALUE  TO  THE  FARMER— NEARLY  DOU- 
BLES THE  CROP. 

(From    Southern  Cultivator,  January,  No.,  1870,  pages  10  and  11. 
EXPERIMENES    BY   JAMES    DAVIDSON. 
Common  Plowing,  without  manure,  385  pounds  cotton  per  acre. 

With  MrBFEE  Plow,  630         "  " 

Common  Plowing,  with  500  lbs.  Fertilizer,        665         "  "  " 

With  MuBFEE  Plow,         "  "  1200        "  "  " 

With  common  plowing  1,450  pounds  commercial  manures  and  40  bushels  green 
cotton  seed  made  only  TOGO  pounds  of  cotton;  while  with  the  Murfee  Plow,  500 
pounds  of  ftriilizer  made  1200  pounds  cotton.  Therefore  the  plow  made  200 
pounds  more  cotton  than  950  pounds  fertilizer  and  40  bushels  cotton  seed.  Other 
planters  report  about  the  same  benefit  to  their  crops  by  the  use  of  this  plow. 
Manufactuted  by 

1526  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Single  Plow  with  one  extra  point $6  00 

Extra  points  for  single  plow,  each 40 

Double  plow  with  one  extra  point 9  00 

Extra  points  for  double  plow,  each 60 

Liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash,  by  post  office  order,  express,  or 
draft.  Merch^ints  everywhere,  who  order,  will  sell  at  factory  prices,  with  freight 
added.     For  information  address,  1 

J.  H.  MrBFEE,  Agent,  Richmond,  Va.  / 

Jas.  W.  MrBFEE,  Patentee  and  Inventor. 


NOW  READY  AND  FOR  SALE-- 

TURN  PLOW  OPENER  AND  CULTIVATOR, 

For  Seed  aud  Fertilizer  Drills,  and  Cultivating  the  Plant. 

SCRAPERS     OR     CULTIVATOR, 

For  Flat  and  Surface  Culture,  Deep  or  Shallow. 
Both  of  these  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks,  and  found  inv.alua'^le  to  the  Farmer  in 
planting   his   crops.     The  OPENER   and   SCRAPERS  are  moveable,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  depth  of  culture.  mar — It 


1st. 
2d. 
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BO.   A.  LANCASTER,  J.  WILCOX    BEOWN,  p.  J.  WEIGHT,  J.    L.   VTILLIAMS 

LA.jSrCA.STER   &   CO. 


fe— ly 


&  EXCHANQI  iEOEEEl 

No.  1113  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

BROWN,  LANCASTER  &  CO.,  Baltimore. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS— We  are 
now  prepared  lo  liiruisli  all  clashes  with 
constant  employment  at  h< me,  tlie  whole 
of  liie  time  or  tor  iliespare  moraen'.  Busi- 
ness new,  light  and  prortrnble.  Persons  of 
eiihcr  sex  easi:y  earn  from  SOceuls  to  85 
per  eveniui.',  aud  a  proporiional  mm  by 
devoting  their  wiiole  time  to  the  business. 
Boys  and  girls  ea-n  nearly  as  much  as 
men.  That  all  wno  see  this  uotii-e  mwy 
send  their  address,  and  test  the  bo.-iiness, 
We  make  the  unpar<]leled  i.fler:  To  such 
as  are  not  weil  satisfied,  we  will  .-end  $1  to 
pay  for  the  trouile  ■  f  writ  ng.  Full  par- 
ticulars, a  valuablt-  sample,  whicii  will  do 
to  commence  work  on,  and  a  c  )py  of '"The 
People's  Literary  Companion — one  of  the 
largest  and  best  fami.y  n.^wspap(-rs  pui>- 
lished— all  sent  free  by  mail.  Header,  if 
you  want  permanent,  prufltable  work,  ad- 
dress E.  C.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

feb— It 


AGENTS!   READ   THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGEMTS 
A  t) ALARY  of  $30  per  week 
and  expenses,  or   allow  a  large  commis- 
Bion,   to  sell   our  new  wonderful  inven- 
tions.    Address, 

M.  WAGNER  &  CO  , 
jan'jr — 3m  Marshall,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Cranberry  Vines,  per  M $3.00 

Spanish  White  Face  Chickens,  per 

pair 3.00 

EpF-=     r  .(    [.    per  doz l.QO 

Egfr-    ■■   ^,    nish  and   Brahma,  per 

duzen 1.00 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  money.     Apply  to 

ALLAN  &  JOiT.^SON 
feb— tf  Richmond,  V.*. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Journal 

And  National  Agriculturist.  . 

It  is  a  large  IHos- 
trated,  double  quarto, 
.;  e  ght  page  papt-r,  coa- 
■  ainhii  F.ve  ultlerent 
Departments,  viz:  Bee- 
Kecijiug,  Agiiculture, 
Home  and  Firtf-ide, 
Lames  and  Youths'  Department,  making 
it  the  cheapest  and  the  best  family  paper 
in  America,  for  only  SI  a  year.  One  sam- 
ple copy  hent  Frc'e  to  every  applicant 
and  lo  all  enterprising  B^'^-KeepeIS. 
Address  H.  A.  KI>«  fx  io.. 
feb— 3t  37  fark  Kow,  N.  Y. 


ANDREW  I..  Eli  LETT, 

General  Commission  )IIereIiant« 

Corner  of  12th  and  C  iry  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA., 
Offers  his  services  for  the  sale  and  pnr- 
cbase  of  Groceries,   Liquors,  Provisions, 
&c  ;  also.  Tobacco,  Cotton.  Flour,  Wheat, 
Corn    and    Conntry    Produce   generally. 
Peruvian  Guano  and  other  Fertilizers. 
mar— ly       ANDREW  L.  ELLETT. 


300  Barrels  of 
EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE. 

All  must  be  sold  before  the  middle  of 
March.  Price,  large  t-ize,  $i,  and  sec- 
ond size  $S  per  barrel. 

CHARLES  COLLINS, 
fob —  Moorestow.i,  N.  J. 
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OSAGE  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

5,000.000  Good  No.  1  P1.ASTS. 

Price.*  low,  at  whole,-ale  or  retail. 
Send  for  Insiractiors  to  HedgegrowtTi 
and  Price  List 

Also,  60,000  SUGAR  MAPLES,  1  to  3 
feet — veil/  cheap 

ii.  C.  SU.\NLEr  &  CO., 
Dama>covil!e,  Mahomiug  co.,  Ohio. 


feb— It 


1  OR  SALE. 

A  prime  article.     Price  $15  per  ton.      I 

GEO.  M.  WONSON, 
feh 2  *         E»st  Glouccj^ter,  Mass, 

BKL.MONT  bTuCK  FAKM.— lam  dow 
breeding  Thorough-bred  Horses,  the 
imported  P<rcljeroii  Norman  Horses,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  A!sj  purebred  Short-born  Cnt- 
tle,  Chester  While  and  Albemarle  Im- 
proved Swins  (cross  of  Woburn  of  Ches- 
ter Wiiite).  and  Brahma  Fowls  for  sale. 
S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
oct — ly         Ntar  Charioitenville,  Va. 


Fruit  Growing  for  Profit 

Everybody  cau  have  the  benefi'  of  thirty 
ye-irs' expericnfO,  iu  my  ne-*'  JUes.rictive 
Catalogue  of  56  paacs,  "for  10c.  It  "tells 
what  ami  how  t>  volant. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Imake  the  Seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vcge- 
tul>le.*  a  specialty,  besides  growing  all 
thesiandard  kinds.  Catalogues  smiis  to 
all.  JAMES  J.  H.  GHEGORV, 

feb— 3t  Marbiehead,  Mass. 


MOXTICELLO  HOTEL 

G17  and  619  Broad  Street, 

BETWEEN  SIXTH  &  SEVENTH  STS., 

KiCiiMOND,  VA. 


HAW'S  IMPROVED  PECKER  SAW- 
MILL.—This  Mill  is  simple  in  its 
construction  and  very  durable.  It  re- 
quires one-fourth  to  one  tbird  less  power 
than  any  other  Saw  mill  known  to  be  ia 
use.  It  can  be  worked  by  hcrse,  steam 
or  water  power,  cutt  ng  from  1,2C0  to 
4,000  feet  per  day,  according  to  the 
power  applied,  and  is  very  easily  man- 
aged.    For  further  particui:ire,  address 

JOHN  HAW. 
oct — 6t*     Old  Church,  Hanover  Co  ,  Va. 


ANDERSON'S  ART  PALACE. 

Every  kind  of  Picture  known  to  the 
Art  of  Photography  is  executed  artisti- 
cally and  beautifully  at  Anderson's  Art 
Palace,  1311  Main  street.  oct — tf 


COITRAD  SAUER,  Proprietor. 

Choice   Wines,  Liquors,   Cigars,  <f-c. 
P.  O.  Box  248.  sep— ly 


Jx  WAONEB. 


J.  N.  WIXlLIS. 


L.  WAGNER, 

IBliolriiiilt  null  iUtoil  Drnggist, 

Corner  Qth  and   Broad   Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


PP.INCirAL  PEPOT  OF 

Wagner's  Id  fallible  Yeast  Powders. 

s-.-p— ly 

B.  S.  GK-SHAII.  J.  F.  SHAJSKS. 

B.   F.  GKESHAM. 

GEESHAM  &  SHANKS, 

AND 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

AND  AGENTS  FOK  THE  SALE  OF 

Phosphatic  and  Crude  Fiah  Guano. 

No.  16,  Wide  Water  tt.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Liberal   advancements   made  on  con 
eignments.  je — tf 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATO 

by  the  tingle  barrel,  or  in  large  quanti- 
ties, warranted  genuine,  for  sale  by 
OTTO  &  ACHELIS, 
fet — 2t  Westchester,  Pa. 

S.   HIFSH.  I     GCGGENHEIMEB. 

HIRSH  &  GUGGENHEIMER, 

Dealers  in  Domestic  <t  Faucy 

IDDa"^     O0033S, 

627  Broad  Street, 

RICHMOND,  Va. 


JAS.  W.   PEDIJ 


>EDIX,  1 


Salesmen. 


my-ly 


CHARLES  REID  k  SON, 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHAifTS, 

nsron^'OLis:,  -v-a.. 

se— ly 
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GET  THE  BEST. 


Unabridged  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meauiugs  not  in  other 

Dictionaries. 

3,000  Fng:ravins:»:   1S40  Pages 

Qnnr.o.    Price  .^IS. 

Qlndd  to  add  niv  testimony  in  its  favor. 
[Prtst  Walker  of  Haivard.J 
Every  scholar  knows  its  value. 
[W.  H.  Pros  ott,  tlie  Histoiian.l 
The  most  complete  Dictionary  of  iheLaii- 
guage.  [Dr.  Dick  of  i^cotland.J 

The  best  guide  of  siu'!ents  rf  our  Lan- 
giirtge.  IJobn  G.  Whi:tit-r.] 

He  will  transmit  his  name  to  la;e-t  pos- 
terty.  [Chan- eilor  Kent.l 

Etymological  part  surpa-sts  an\  thin^  by 
earlier  laborers.         [Gt  urge  Ban.-roft.j 
Bearing  relation  to  Language  Priucipia 
does  to  Hhilosophj-.     I'Elinii  Burriit.] 
Excels  a'l  others    ic    deiioiiit;    s-cieotiti- 
terras.  iPres'deu'  Hitclicock.l 

So  far  as  I  know, best  defining  Dictionaiy. 
[Horace  Mann.] 
Take  it  altogether,  the  sarpassiuic  work. 
[Smart,  the  Euglish  Ortheepis'.] 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family, 
student,  teacher  and  profcssiiinal  man. 
Wnat  liijrarv  js  comj)leie  withou'„  the  best 
English  D.L-tionary? 

NatioLal  Pictorial  DicliojiaiT. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  KngraTings. 
Prit-e  S6. 

The  woi  k  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Die'  ion:vry, 
just  tbe  tbiog  for  the  million.— '•  American 
Eduoational  Monlhlv.  ' 

Published  by  G.  &  0.  MERllIAM,  Sprina- 
lield,  Mass. 

Sola  by  all  Booksellers.  mar— It 

THE  PLANET  DRILL. 

For  all  Sai  den,  Trticlc  njiil  F.  ee  S^eed 
or  Fertilizers,  ilic  Best.  The  most 
simple,  compact,  largest,  easie-tr- gulated, 
lightest  anrl  lightest  running,  cheapest. 
No  gearing,  no  slides.  So>as  piupeny, 
alwu>s  evenly,  and  in  open  sight,  tritber 
Needs  or  Fertilizers,  any  tr.ickntss. 
No.  1,  5  lbs  Seed,  Sl3;  No.  '..',  12  quaMs 
Seed,  or  St  ibs.  f  ert;lizers,  $ao.  S.  L.  AL- 
LEN &  CO.,  Forrest  Baildii  g,  I'hila'  el- 
phia.  Pa.  mar— tf 

livlPHOVED  STOCK. 

Hogs.  '"ntlJe,  Sheep  and  Choice 
I'u'wls.     Eggs  for  HalcUiug. 

Shipped  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  South  America. 

Send  for  Circulai s.    Address 

H.  F.  STOWELL, 
mar— tf  Williamsport,  Pa. 


ilMPROVE  lOTJR  SEEF. 

GENlTi:**:  IMPORTED 

HUNGARIAN  SEED  GRAINS. 

These  Seeds  are  carefully  sf-lected  auil 
warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

List  of  Pkices. 

Per  bushel.    Peclr.      Quart, 

Wheat,  S4.i)0  S2.00  ifl.OO 

Rye,  3.50  1.75  l.CO 

Oats,  5.00  2  0J  1.00 

SAVE  YOUR  SEED  FROM  VERMIN 

AND  BIRDS. 
Lassisg'3  Patent  Improved  Modj^;  o^ 
PKh-PAKiNG  Seeds.— Ihis  patent  powder 
protepts  iill  kinds  of  Seeds  fion  vermin 
and  birds  and  it-rtilizrs  after  pianting.and 
|co>tsJ'2per  pound,  whirh  is  suffieient,  for 
jtwo  bushels  of  sted.  State,  C*  uuty  aud 
iTowu  rights  for  sale. 

i  Send  by  Ex  press  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  on  tec-ipt  of  price  Send  for  Cireul^ir 
containing  valuable  inlormatlon  to  arni- 

AAROX  SfASKEit. 

I    mar— 3t  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 


A  SIXTY  POl\D  CABBAGE! 

I  was  the  original  insroduoer  o^  tho 
MARBLE-HEAD  MAMMOIH  DRCM- 
HEAD  CABB.^GE,  and  have  a  si.  ck  of 
PL'KE  Seed  grown  from  extra  lar^je  h'  >, 
(ihere  is  some  Seed  oilered  for  sal  at; 
was  giown  from  mere  trash,)  wbic^^  '  .'nd 
postpaid  for  25  cents  a  package:  .^Oart 
ounce;  S12.00  a  pound.  Full  ins  aclions 
•for  cultivation,  with  an  Engraving  uf  tbe 
Cabb-ig,e,  sent  wit ii  e;ich  pack;ge.  This  la 
the  largest  Cabbage  in  the  wor;d,  averag- 
ing, uiiderhigb  cultivation,  tliirty  pounds 
each  by  toe  acre.  Tbe  heads  ar.^  imrd  ;ind 
remarkably  sweet  and  tender.  My  Illcs- 
trat<-d  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Sfed  contains  letters  from  over  a  n-  re  of 
farmers,  residing  in  thirteen  different 
•States,  who  gre>v  these  to  weigh  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds. 

*5="  Catalogue  sent,  free  lo  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

mar— It  Marblehtad,  Mass. 


ROSES  BY  MAIL. 

We  will  send,  pest  paid  and  securely 
pa.-ked,  1-  good  Roses  in  (5  choice  kinds,  oa» 
receipt  of  S5  UO;  6  do.  in  i?  kinds,  So.iMi;  2  do, 
Sl.uO.  All  strong  1  year  plants  of  tbe  finest 
selected  Vdrietles.    Address 

DINGEE  &  CONARD, 
Harmony  Grove  Nurseries, 
mar— 2t  West  Grove,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE!    FOR  SALE! I 

Peach  Trees,  fine,  by  the  100, 1000  or  JO.COO. 
Apple  Trees,  1  2  and  3  yrs.  old,  ditto. 
^Dwarf  Apples,  2  and  3  yrs.  old,  ditto. 
iCiieriy  Trees,  1  and  2  yrs.  old,   diito. 
jApricois,  1  year  old,  dilto. 

|Currants  and  Gooseberries,        ditto, 
lOsaae  Orange  Plants,  a  heavy  stock,  at  low 
I    prices, 
'send  for  our  wholesal  Catalogue,  mailed 

free  to  all  applicants. 

OTTO  &  ACHELIS, 

fel)— 2t  Westchester,  Pa, 
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Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor^ 

YORK,  PENKSYL.VANIA. 

Cast  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators.  Shovel  Plows,  Agricultural  Steels.  Cultivator  Teeth, 
Cotton  Sciapers  and  Sweeps,  Hardei  ed  Steel  Shovel  Plow  Blades  and  Iron  Triple 
Geared  Horse  Powers,  Rail «  ay  Horse  Plows  and  Thresher-,  Set  araior.--.  Com  Planters, 
and  Plow  Handles  oi  every  size,  and  side  bend  to  order  for  any  pattern  plow. 

mar— tf 

WHAT  EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS. 

AORICULTURAL    LIME. 

I  »m  now  burning  Agricultural  Lime  from  Oyster  Shells,  and  am  prepared  to  fur- 
nish it  in  small  and  large  quantities  at  the  lowest  market  price  for  cash.  It  can  be 
shipped  loose  in  canal  boats,  or  by  the  car  load  on  any  of  the  railroads.  I  can  fur- 
nish cheap  bags  for  small  quantities,  or  will  rent  the  bags  at  the  usual  price. 

.A-.     S.     LEE, 
mar— tf  P.  0.  Box  1062,  Richmond,  Va. 

Eichmond  &  Danville  Eail  Eoad ! 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIREGT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 


«@~THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Va.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS, and  ATLANTA,  GA.;    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, &c.,  ALA.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN  BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND  TO  ALL   THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    &c.,    TENN.; 

HUNTSVILLE,   ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

_iy  THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 

Booh  and  Sob  Printers, 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 


A  well-establislied  and  prosperous  Life  Insurance  Company,  in- 
corporated in  New  York  State,  is  desirous  of  extending  its  business 
into  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Gentlemen  who  applj  must  state  in  detail  their  facilities  for  ae- 

complishing  a  success,  and  what  experience,  if  any,  they  may  have 

had  in  the  Life  Insurance  business.     Persons  who  are  now  acting 

as  Sub  (or  Local)  Agents  for  other  Life  Companies  will  find  this  a 

capital  chance  for  forming  a  more  profitable  connection  with  a  more 

extensive  field. 

Address  (in  detail), 

"PRESIDENT," 

mar— It  Post  Office  Box  3005,  Neio  York  City. 

R.  R.  DUVAIi, 

"WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    DRUGGIST. 

Dealer  id  Patent  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Oils  and  Dje  Stuffs,  Garden  Seeds  Windoir 

Glass  and  Putty, 

Also,  Dr.  Yalektise's  Aktificial  Guano,  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Mlfc- 
nore  in  use,  with  certificates  annexed.     Also, 
Salph:  Ammonia,  Sulph :  Soda, 

Nit:  Soda,  Ma:  Ammonia, 
feb — ly  Pure  Bone  Dust,  Sulph:  Acid,  &c.,  &e, 

ELLYSON  &  TAYLOR'S 

GREAT    I.ITEBART    AXD    NEWS    DEPOT, 

KSXT     TO      DISPATCH      BUILDING,       RICHMOND,      VIBOINIA. 

New   York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    and   Richmond   Daily   and 
Weekly  papers  and  magazines  mailed  to  subscribers  at  low  rates. 

Orders  solicited.     Address  P.  0.  Box  879.  jan'y— 6m. 
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GUANO!  GUANO!! 


Soluble  Pacific  G-uano, 

FLOUR  OF  RAW  BONE, 

mmi  RAW  BO\E  SUPER  PHOSPflATE, 

THE  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 


FOR, 


Tobacco  and  Corn  Crops. 

The  above  Fertilizers  are  more  successfullj  and  extensively  used 
than  any  in  the  market,  ^vhich  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  value. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  use  of  Fertilizers 
to  our 

GUANO  CIECULAE  FOR  1870, 

Containinoj  valuable  certificates  from   Farmers  and  Planters  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

NOTICE, — Liberal  arrangements  made  with  Merchants  wishing 
to  order  of  us. 

1^^^  Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  and  correspondence. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  and  Guano  .Mcrcliants, 

mar— tf  KICBMOND,  VA. 
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S.  G.  FLOURNOr, 

SASH.  BMTVD  AXO    DOOR    MA^T- 

FACTIIREK,  liOCSE    CAKPEX- 

T£K,  ANU    Bl'ILBEB, 

Gary  street,  betwceu  14tii  and  loth, 

EICHMOND,  VA. 

Door  and  Window  Frames  made  to  or- 
der. All  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  neat 
ly  executed. 

W3I.    IIOI.T    RICIIARDSOX    &    CO. 
MERCHANT   TAIEORS, 

14th  Street,   opposite  Exchange    Hotel. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Wil.   HOLT  RICHARDSOK 

W.   FLETCHER  RICHARDSON. 

feb-ly 


CHAS.  H.  EEID  &  Co. 

c  o  is/O:  is/i  I  s  s  I  o  nsT 
87  BROAD  STREET, 

jVew  York. 


CHARLES    H.    REID 
JA3.      T    S.REID 


I 


sept — 


CIBEGORY'S  AXXUAL  CATAEOGUE 


Choice  Garden  and  Flower  tSeeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introducerl  to 
the  publictlie  UuDbaniSqu.ash,  Ameiican 
Turban  Sqaasb,  Marblehead  iM«inin'>tli 
C-ibbai?p,  Mexican  Sw(-et  Com,  Bn.wn'.s 
Kew  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Peas.  Boston  Curled 
Leituce,  «ni  oilier  new  and  valuable  vea- 
et-it>les.  with  the  rttuiu  of  auothf>r  season 
I  nin  again  prepared  to  supply  the  public 
with  my  Warranted  Seed-:.  My  Annual 
Seed  CMtakgue,  ct  nt  lining  a  li-t,  not  only 
of  all  novfliies,  but  al-o  of  Ih*'  sumrtard 
veg-tablesof  ihegarden— over  100 (.f  which 
aiei'f  my  ('Wn  growing— will  be  forwarded 
gratis  ti  all.  ^eot  to  cuttumers  ol  last 
J  ear  without  request. 


Jan'y— 3m 


JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 
Marblthead,  Mass. 


SPECIAE  NOTICE. 

JOHN  W.  RISON,  Druggist, 
Kichmond,  Va., 
Whose  advertisement  appewrs  on  inside 
cover,  is  also  Southern  Agent  lor  Homce- 
opalhic  Medicine-,  where  a  full  supply 
will  always  be  found  ;  and  all  orders  liy 
mail  will  have  pn.mpt  ai  tention.  AI.>-o  a 
lull  s'ocic  of  Tinsses  always  on  haD<i. 
which  » ill  be  packed  so  as  lo'ship  by  mail 
or  express. 

See  advertisement  on  inside  cover. 

jan'y— 3m 


A  Trial  Trip. 


THREE    MONTHS   FOR   30  CENTS. 

With  Premium  free  of  choice  Engraving: 

"COUSTRT    TLEASUEES." 


DO  YOU  LOYE 

Fruits,   Flowers,  Gardening,   Rural  Em- 
bellishments,   Designs    of  Cottages, 
and  all  subjects  of  Rural   Life, 
Literature,  Art,  and  Taste, 

Eead  The  Horticulturist- 

Improved,  BEAtTiFiED,  Inviqoratbd. 


In  ability  and  practical  value  the  volume 
for  1869  has  proved  superior  to  all  its 
other  volumes  issued  for  the  past  ten 
yeais,  while  the  improvetreats  for  1870 
will  add  still  more  highly  to  its  real  ck- 
cellence,  and  place  it  far  in  advance  of 
its  past  success. 

100,000 

Readers  wanted  to   send  for  Illnetrated 
Prospectus  for  1870,  or  take  tr'al  trip. 


REGULAR  TERMS: 

Yearly,  $1  50.     Specimen  Copies,  pep 
month,  25  cents. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  free,  on  reciipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

HENRY  T.   WILLIAMS,  Prop'r, 

7  Murray  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
P.  0.  Box  2445  j m'y— tf 


BONE  FLOUR!  BONE  FLOUR! 

Cracked  Bone,  Bone  Meal,  Bone  Flour* 
and  Foated  Bone,  uuaianteed  to  produce 
-ame  effect  at  HALF  COST  of  Perurian 
Guano. 

Send  for  circular.     Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 
mar — 3c  Newark,  N.  J. 
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SMALL  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR. 

nSTE-^AT      EIDITIOISr. 
Over  60  pages.    Price  only  25  cents,  post  paid. 

Every  person  in  the  country  who  has  even  a  rod  square  of  ground  should  have  a 
copy.  It  coEtains  plans  and  drawings  for  laying  out  a  kitchen  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden,  and  also  a  drawing  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  large  market  plantation. 
Crives  full  instructions  for  planting  and  growing  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruits,  showing 
how  to  plant,  propagate  and  grow,  with  fine  illustrations  to  assist  in  the  same. 
Also  valuable  articles  by  Gen.  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  on  the  "Culture  oy  tub 
Fio,"  and  J.  J.  Thomas  on  "Small  Fruits  for  the  Family,"  as  well  as  extracts 
of  an  address  before  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  "  Farmers  Grow- 
JKQ  Small  Fruits,"  by  A.  M.  Purdy.  Those  who  had  our  old  10  cent  Instructor 
need  not  be  told  of  the  value  of  this.  Tree  Agents  should  have  them  to  send 
among  their  customers,  for  by  so  doing  they  could  sell  double  the  amount  of  small 
fruits  they  do.  Parties  wishing  a  dozen  or  more  to  sail  among  their  neighbors  will 
be  supplied  at  low  rates,  with  postage  prepaid.  Our  Wiiolesaib  and  Retail  price 
of  plants  sent  gratis  ta  all.  Those  desiring  plants  will  do  well  to  send  us  a  list  of 
what  they  want,  and  we  will  return  it  lo  them  with  prices  annexed  that  will  pbovk 
satisfactory.     Remember,  we  warrant  our  plants  genuine. 

Address  from  the  South  and  East  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and  from  tho 
West    and  Southwest  PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  Catalogue  or 

luaTRUCTOB. 


Small  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

A  monthly  paper  at  only  50  cents  per  year.     Edited  by  A.  M.  Purdt. 

We  want  to  send  the  January  number  to  every  person  in  the  country  who  is  in- 
terested in  Small  Fruits  and  home  adornment.     Give  us  your  address,  and  we 
will  send  that  number  by  return  mail. 
Address  for  the  Recorder, 

mar— It  Palmyra,  N  N. 
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AllAlV  &  JOHMS 


SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

OFFICE  &  SEED  WAREHOUSE  No.  1606  MAIN  ST., 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Garden,  head  of  Grace  Street, 
Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Eoad. 

GROWERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 


SEEDS! 


OiFer  for  the  Spring  Trade  the  Larg 
and  Most  Reliable  Stock  of  Seed 
ever  offered  in  Virginia  ! ! 

Including  all  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  as  well  as  a  full  assortm 
of  leading  and  STANDARD  Articles.     All  Seeds 
■warranted  Fresu  and  True  to  Name. 

m^NO   OLD   SEED   SENT   OUT."^ 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Seeds  in  packages  of  not  over  four  pounds  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  without  charge  for  postage,  (except  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pint  additional  must  be  added  to  the  remit- 
tance to  pay  postage,)  upon  receive  of  Catalogue  Price.  We  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivers/  of  all  seeds  sent  hy  mail. 

Catalogues  mailed  Free  of  Charge  to  any  address  furnished. 
Wholesale  Price  Lists  sent  to  dealers.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

'•ly  Box  43@  i4icliiiiioii<i,  Va. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


For  1870. 


As  an  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  AND  FARMER 
commends  itself  to  tLe  attention  of 

Teachers,  Merchants,  Manvfacturers,  Hotel  Keepers,  Druggists,  Denti&ts, 
Nurserymen,  Stock  Raisers,  Land  Agents,  ^"c. ,  S;c. 


nil.  D  TOUTniici  riu       4  t>      •+     '  JO^N  M  ALLAN,  llortieflltiiral  Editor, 
CHt  B.  WIIHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. ,  ^^,,^^^,„  ^_  „n'^^  ^^^  ^g^„, 

Terms   of  Subscription   and   Advertising  are  as  follows: 

SUBSCRIPTION,  One  Year $     2  00 

ADVERTISING. 

1  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion 1   00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  six  months 6  CO 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  one  year 10  00 

1  page,  single  insertion 15  00 

\  page,  six  months. 20  00 

J  page,  one  year 35  00 

^  page.six  months 35  00 

^  page,  one  year 60  00 

1  page,  six  mouths 60  00 

1  page,  one  year 100  00 

PAYMENTS: — Subscription— In  advance.  Advertising:  Annual — Quarterly, 
in  advance.     All  others  in  advance. 

Our  friends  designing  to  subscribe  for,  or  advertise  in  our  Journal,  Tvill  please 
address  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  AND  FARMER  through  the  Post  Office 
box  653. 

KELLOaa  &  QIBSON, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  aii<i  Retail  Dealers, 

OFFER  A  LARGE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

And  HOUSE-KEEPING  GOODS, 

At  prices  that  are  dailj'  giving  c-ustoniers  entire  satisfaction.    Do  not  fail  to  call  at 

No.  1207  Main  Street, 

T.  H.  KELLOGG,  Late  Geo,  J.  Sumner  &  Co.  aug— ly  J.  W.  GIBSON 
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Charlottesville  Chronicle  land  Agency, 


TAYLOR  A  FOSTXSR^ 

No.  5  Court  Street, 

CHAELOTTESAaLLE,  AqRGINIA, 

BUY,  SELL,  RENT  AND  EXCHANGE  ON   COMMISSION 

ALL  KINDS  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 


Tbis   Agency  offers  to    EUVERS  a  large  list  of  Farming,  Grazing  and   Mineral 
Lfiiids,  as  well  as  very  valuable  Town  Propertj,  Factories,  Mills  and  Water  Powers. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


To  SELLERS  we  offer  more  inducements  to  put  their  lands  in  our  hand-*  than 
any  other  Agency  in  the  State.  We  have  unlimited  means  of  advertising,  being 
sole  proprietors  of  three  papers  (the  Tri  weekly  and  Weekly  Chronick  and  the 
Chronicle  Land  Bulletin),  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  bring  the  property  placed  in 
nur  hands  before  Northern  capitalists.  All  this  is  done  ai  our  expense,  no  charge 
beicg  made  except  the  commission. 

A  correspondence  is  solicited. 

Address 

TAYLOR  &  FOSTER, 

Land  Agents,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

THE  cEcnoisricLE; 

IS  PCELISHED  TBI  WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY  BY 

TAYLOR  &  FOSTER, 
Cliarlottesville,    "Vii-g-inia. 


Tri-weekly... $4  00 

Weekly 2  00 

Special  inducements  to  advertisers. 
Specimens  and  rates  free. 

0^  We  are  also  Agents  for  THE  SOUTHEPxN  PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

feL— if 
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RICHMOND  DISPATCH, 


Great  Reduction  of  Price ! 

During  the  year  1869  to  Clubs  for 

Weekly  Dispatch $  1  00 

Semi-Weekly  Dispa.oh 2  00 

Daily  Dispatch 6  00 

Th  aj  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Dispatch  enables  us  to  offer  it  to  ou 
Bubscribera  for  the  next  twelve  months  at  the  following  reduced  rates: 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

RATES   TO   CLUBS   FOR   TWELVE   MONTHS. 

Single  Copy $  2  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber.  8  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice 7  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber 14  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice 12  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice.. 20  00 

And  larger  Clubs  at  the  last  named  rates. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year $  3  50 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2.50  each 12  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2 20  00 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year $  6  00 

Three  or  more  copies,  per  year,  each... 5  00 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  will  contain  all  the  important  editorials  of  the  Daily  ; 
a  careful  and  complete  summary  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  News;  latest  news 
by  telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  full  and  reliable  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle, 
and  General  Market  Reports  ;  latest  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  information  ;  a 
eynopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  when  in  session  ; 
proceedings  of  Scientific,  Agricultural,  Religious  and  Literary  Societies  ;  all  impor- 
tant Legal  Decisions  of  Stat^  and  Federal  Courts*  reviews  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  New  Books  :  Popular  Stories  by  the  best  writers ;  and,  indeed,  every- 
thing of  interest  to  the  lamily  Circle,  the  Merchant,  Farmer,  Professional  Mao, 
Mechanic  and  Laborer. 

THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT! 

Of  the  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  Dispatch  is  itself  worth  more  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price.  Everything  of  interest  to  the  Planter,  Farmer,  Stock  raiser,  Dairy-man, 
Fruit  grower  and  Trucker  will  be  treated  by  the  best  writers. 

The  money  must  accompany  every  order.  Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  ia 
drafts,  postal  money  orders,  or  regestered  letters. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  our  editions  sent  on  application. 

For  either  the  Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  or  Weekly  Dispatch,  address 

COWARDIN  &  ELLYSOISr, 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 

C;^  Post  Masters  and  others  who  get  np  Clubs  of  ten  or  more,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  free  copy  for  twelve  months.  feb — tf 
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iKlRlY 


A  splendid  collection,  embracing  a  complete  assortment  of 
EVERGREENS,  &c.;  MAHALEB  CHERRY,  1  year;  SHRUB- 
BERY, VINES,  &c.,  cheap  in  quantity;  ROSES,  all  the  classes, 
on  their  own  roots,  very  low ;  HONEY  LOCUST,  a  heavy  stock 
for  hedging. 

TO    IDE^A^LEIRS- 

Our  general  line  of  NURSERY  STOCK  is  very  complete  in 
every  department.  First  class  APPLES,  St.  and  Dwf.  ;  PEARS, 
St.  and  Dwf.  ;  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS, 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  NUTS,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  SMALL 
FRUITS  ;  MYATT'S  LINN.EUS  RHUBARB,  by  the  100, 1,000 
or  10,000;  CONOVER'S  COLOSSAL  and  GIANT  ASPARA- 
GUS, at  very  reasonable  rates. 

|g@°*  Send  for  our  new  Spring  Trade  List. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

feb— 2t  West  Chester,  Pa. 


m  DULY  nilEES  &  SMIiB. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Daily,  one  year,  in  advance $6  00 

Daily,  six  month'',         do      3  50 

Daily,  three  month,       do     2  00 

Daily,  one  month,  do     75 

TERMS    OF    AI>VERTISI!lfG. 

Half  square  of  four  lineF,  one  lime,  $     o8    One  square,  two  months $16  00 

One  square,  first  insertion 75    One  square,  three  months 20  00 

One  square,  one  week 3  00    One  square,  six  months 32  00 

One  square,  one  month 8  00    One  square,  twelve  months GO  00 

When  the  advertisement  is  Larger  and  long  continued,  a  liberal  deduction  is  made. 
When  the  advertisement  goes  in  irregularly,  it  is  charged  the  price  of  consecutive 
insertions.  Liberal  discounts  allowed  advertising  agents,  who  pay  promptly  iu 
advancs.  AU  advertisements  s.'nt  from  a  distance  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
cash  or  a  satisfactory  city  reference. 

Court  orders  and  commissio  lers'  sales  are  charged  75  cents  per  square  first  inser- 
tion, and  fifty  cents  each  time  afterwards. 


RICHMOND  ENQUIRER  WEEKLY. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

One  copy,  one  year,  in  advance...  $2  00     One  copy,  three  months 75 

"     "     six  months  1  00     If  not  in  advance §3  00 

CLUB  KATES  PER  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 

Five  copies  to  one  oflBoe $  8  00     Ffteen  copies  to  one  office $18  00 

Ten         •*         "         ••     14  00     Twenty     "         "  •'     20  00 

Auy  number  over  twenty,  each  copy 1  00 


PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


^/iZ^^:i^^yd^^  J^^^ 


y- 


HOW  TO  GROW  CABOA(iES. 

I  bTve  written  a  •wo^k  culiiJed  "CAB- 
BAGES; How  70  Grow  Tui;m,""  wiiicti 
treats  on  she  soiJ.  the  mannio,  the  plant- 
ing, cu  It  iv  .it  ion.  ju-rbetina:,  varieties  i  with 
s-veral  Enfiri"»viiigs~i,  k^epin^  ovi  r  winter, 
hot  bed  raisin;!,  stump  foot.  <Sc..  Ac.  Many 
minnte  practic.il  tte'.aMs  are  given  under 

Vacb  heaU,  so  iuvalnable  to  the  beginner. 
I  liave  written  two  olhtr  works..  kixIq  enti- 
tled   '-ONIONS:   now  TO  Raise  Them." 

,tiie  niber  "SCirASHES;   How  to  Gkow 

jTeEM."  Each  eharacteilzed  b\  great  liio- 
ronghuess   of  dPtail.    Eitiier    work    sent 

lpr>si-)-aid  on  receipt  <.f  30  cents.    My  lUas- 

itra'cil  Garden  and  Fiower  Seed  Caialcgue 

isent  gratis  to  all. 

!  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

j mar— It  Mar bU head,  Mass. 

IFmit  Tress,  Vines,  and  Plants. 

!  -Jt.  Pear  4  to  6  feet.  No.  1 ,  $  JO  per  C. 
■Dwarf  Pear  3  to  5  ft.  No.  1.       21  per  0. 

I 

iOneycr»r  o\l    Cberr-,  Plais,  and  Appie, 

1 3  to  4  feet,  at  low  rates.  D-iviion's 
Thornless  R  .spborrj  $2  per  C,  $14  per 
M.  and  all  leading  varieties  of  Rispber- 

Iries  proportionatoly  low. 

1  Leading  varietjes  of  Strawberry  plant?, 

I  $3  per  M. 

Crccord  Grape  Vines  $6  00  per  C,  $40 

I  per  M. 

I     Address. 

I  "R".  F.  WILL  k  CL.-iRK. 

1     .Hn'y — 2m  Fa_vrt{cvi!'>.  N.  Y. 

HOW-MAKE 
FARM  PAY 

,  The  value  o*  this  wort  i.«  no  lor;g-r  ques- 
itioneri.  More  than  St'.'.XWfirtntrs.  in  every 
■State  in  the  Unio.n,  have  used  it  the  past 
'y^ar.  and  iromali  tbe:;e  comes  one  univer- 
sal voice  of  aD^Toval.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  already  been  mad^-.  and  hun- 
dreds pf  thoui=and.=5  can  ytt  be  uiace  by 
following  its  direc-rions;  the  materjals  a*e 
on  every  farm  without  expendinga  dollar. 
FIvory  Farmer,  Sock  RaLser,  Gardner  and 
Frnit"  Culturist  can  double  a'l  his  proiits. 
Publishe '  in  English  and  German.  5.000 
icopies  ordered  the  first  20  daj-s  of  IsTO.  The 
•sale  is  iramc-nse  wherever  introduced. 
Farmers  and  energetic  youug  men  wanted 
in  every  township'to  act  as  asronts  on  very 
liberal  tcrrus.  Send  name  a ud  .'idiiress  for 
I  iicular  lo  ZEIGLER.  McCUKDY  &  CX>„ 
16  S.  SLslh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

feb-3t 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES 


%\  50  FEB  BrSHEL  g3  PER  BBI> 

AiJress, 

W.  F.  WILL  *  CL\RK, 
i    janj — 2ai  FajetteTille,  N.  Y. 
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Standard  Periodicals  for  1870. 

Republished  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Piiblbbing  Co.,  New  York. 

Indispensable  t)  all  desirous  of  being  wed  informed  on  the  great  sidjecls  of  the  day. 

1.   Tlie  Edinburgh  Review. 
This  is  tlic  oldest  of  the  scries.    In  its  mnin  features  it  still  follows  in  the  path 
marked  <  at  by  Broivjhain,  J^tft-cy,  Sidney  Sinit;i,  and  Lord  Hulland,  its  ongiual 
founders  and  tirss  contribulois. 

2.    The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
wliich  commencfs  iis  12Sth  volume  wi'h  the  January  number,  was  f-et  on  foot,  as  a 
rivnl  to  the  Edinburgh.    It  resolute  y  maintains  its  opposition  in  politics,  and  shows 
equal  vigcr  in  its  literaiy  dcbartiuent. 

3.  The  ■Westminster  Review 

has  lust  clrsed  its  92d  volume.  In  point  of  literary  jibility  this  Review  is  fast  rising 
to  a  level  with  its  compcii  ors.    It  i=  the  advoca  e  or  political  and  religious  liberalism. 

4.  The  North  British  Review, 

row  in  its  r.lst  volume,  occupi-s  a  very  high  position  in  prriodical  literature.  Passing 
bf-youd  the  narrow  lormali-m  of  sctioo  s  and  parlies,  it  appeals  to  a  wider  range  or 
symyaihies  and  a  Ligher  integrity  of  oonvi-jtion. 

5.   Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 

was  commenced  52  ye-^irs  .ngo.  Equalling  the  Quarterlies  iu  its  '"erary  and  sc,ientiflc 
departments,  it  has  won  a  wide  reputation  for  the  uariatives  and  sketches  which  en- 
liven its  pages. 

,    TEKMS  FOa  1570. 

per  annum.  per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews,  *1  ««)    For  Blackwood  and  any  two  oi  tlie 

For  anv  two  of  the  Reviews,  7  OU       Reviews,  iU  W 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews,  10  (KJ    For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Re- 

For  ill  four  of  the  Reviews.  12  00        views,  „      la  uu 

For  Blackwood's  Mal^zin^^^^  4  00    For  Blackwood  and   the  four  Re- 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review,  7  00       views,  ^J  ^ 

Single  Nurabors  of  a  Review,  SI.    Single  numbers  of  Blackwood,  as  cents. 
The  Reviews  are  published  quarterly ;  Blackwood-s  Magazine  is  monthly.    Volumes 
commence  in  January. 

CI.UBS. 
A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  of  four  or  more  persons, 
Vhen  the  periodicals  are  sent  to  one  address. 

PO.STAGE. 
The  Postage  on  current  subscriptions,  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  Statc.s,  is  Two 
Cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  at  ihe  .Hi.e  of  delivery.    For  back  numbers  the  post- 
age is  double.  PREMIUMS  TO  .^'EW  SUBSfRIBEKS. 

Xpw  subscribers  to  .ny  two  of  the  above  periodicals  for  1R70  will  be  entitled  to  rf- 
cfiVeone  of  thftbur  Reviews  for  1809.  New  subscribers  to  all  the  five  may  receive 
Blackwood,  or  two  of  the  Reviews  tor  1800. 

BACK  Nl TMBE31S. 
«?nb<;rribprs  raav  bv  anplving  oany,  obtain  back  sets  of  the  Reviews  froni  Janua ry, 
IsfSo  Dectm™  r?  i,%9,  and  V.f  Blackwood's  Magazine  from  .January,  1866.  to  December. 
1889,  at  half  the  current  subscription  pi  ice. 

SS-  Nei.her  premiums  to  subscribers,  nor  'discount  to  Clubs,  nor  reduced  prices  for 
back  numbers,  cau  be  allowed,  unless  the  iimney  is  remitted  l^IRECT  iO  THE  PLB- 
LISHEKfcj.    No  premiums  can  be  given  to  Ciubs. 

The  January  numbers  will  be  printed  from  new  type,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made,  which,"it  is  hoped,  will  secure  regular  aud  c.irly  publication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

110  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Thf  Lfonaf.d  Scott  Puklisuixo  Company  also  publish  THE  FARMERS'  GUIDE 
frT^^fp  tmV^^  md  Pmctical  A-riouhure.  By  II,  n.y  Stephens,  b'.R.S.,  E.iiubnrg  .,  aud 
the  1  ite  J   P    N.^-Wif  Pn^essS"  Agricul.ur^'  in  Yale  C.dlege   Ne^-  Haven. 

2  vols     Rbyal  octavo.    1^^^^^^  aud  nuuierous  Engravings.    Pi  ice  ^7.    By  xiuul^post- 

paid,  S8. 
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RICHMOND  f  HIG. 

THE     LARGEST     DAILY    PAPER 

PUBLISHED  li  YIRGfflli 


RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 

Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times, 
presenting  and  considering  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage 
the  attention  or  involve  the  well-being  of  the  people. 


One  year, 
Six  months, 


S8  00 
4  00 


Three  months, 
One  Month,    - 


§  200 
75 


Richmond  Whig   &  Advertiser, 

SEMI-WEEKLY  EDITION. 
EYERY  TUESDAY  &  FEIDAY, 

Reproduces  from  the  Daily  edition  whatever  has  general  interest  or 
value,  and   especially  whatever  concerns   the  country  reader.     Its 
commercial   and   financial   reports  will    always  be  found  full  and 
reliable. 
One  year, 
Six  months,    - 


§5  00 

2  50 


Three  months. 
One  month. 


§1  25 
60 


RICHMOND  WEEKLY  WHIG. 
EYERY  WEDNESDAY. 


Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Dnily  editions,  so  as  to 
enbody  all  important  news  and  valuable  information,  and  afford  data  for  correct 
opinions  on  ali  questions  of  public  moment. 

§2  00  I  Single  copy  three  months,        50 
1  00 1      do       do    one  month,  25 


Single  copy  one  year, 
do       do   six  months, 


O    Xj    TJ 


0  copies  and  1  extra  to  1  addrefs  $8  60 
10     "  "     *'  "         "       15  00 

20     "  "     "  "         "       25  00 

50     "  "     "  "         "      50  00 


5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  f'd 
10  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  ]6  00 
20  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  27  00 
50  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  55  00 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  OiSce  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter. 

MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 

jan'y,  1870  Richmond,  V». 


w.  Hits 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

DRUGGIST, 

CORNER  MAIN  AND  THIRD  STREETS, 

RICHMOND,    VA. 


A.  FXJLX.  stook:   of 

DRUGS, 

MEDICINES, 

CHEMICALS, 

OILS, 
PAINTS, 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

and  GARDEN  SEED, 

and  everything  else  to  be  found  in  a  first  class  Drug  Store  always  on  hand, 
and  will  be  sold,  /or  Cash,  as  low  as  can  be  bought  in  Baltimore  or  New 
York. 

VIRGINIA  SNAKE  ROOT, 

Slippery  Elm  Bark,  Dogwood  Bark,  Ginseng,  Seneca  Root,  and  Beeswax, 
bought  for  Cash,  or  taken  at  highest  market  price  in  exchange  for  Goods. 
All  Orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  W/RISON,  Druggist, 

Richmond,  Va, 

RISON'S  COUGH  MIXTURE 
will  cure  any  Cough,  if  not  too  long  standing. 

RISON'S    TOBACCO    ANTIDOTE 
is  warranted  to  remove  the  desire  for  Tobacco. 

These  Preparations  are  gold   at  the  moderate  price  of  Fl/ti/  Cents,  and 
are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  if  directions  are  followed. 

JOHN  W.  RISON. 

jan'y — 3m. 


WM.  KNABE    &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 


^ 


Ware  Rooms— \o.  350  West  Baltimore   Stret^t, 


Bookstore  and  Bindery,  Established  1833. 


J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS, 

bookbi:n"ders, 

AXD 

BLANK  BOOK  MNUFACTURERS, 

1318  Main  Street,  between  13th  and  l4rtli, 

Old  Books  bought  or  taken  in  exchange  for  new.  mar — It 


bscription  REDUCE>D  to   TWO  .^OLLAKS   Per  Annum   in  Advance 

[1 


t>W 


DKVOTMil)    TO 


^    gi()iicuUurc,  horticulture,  auct  TO^ining,  l^lcdtanic  untl 
"^  gou^cUoltl  g^rt$. 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xesopiiov. 
Tillage  apd  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 


FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 


PUBLISHKKS. 


Nrw  Series. 


RICHMOXD,  ¥A.,  SEPTEMBER,  1S70. 


Vol.  IV.-No.  9. 


COKTTEnsrTS  : 

AGRICUtTUKAi  DEPAR73IEN-F^:  I 

This  Fair 4.97       Iiileresliug  Kxperimcnt 

Practical    Direcnoi  s  for   Making  tlie  Greatest  <4uanlity  of  Charcoal  from"  f^ 

Given  Quantity  of  Wood,  liy  Rev.  John  H.  Forbes,  of  Halifax  County 

Kloriila  »  orrespondence .::•..■,... ;....'; -. i...:..^.^. 

Agricultural  Congre'is  to  be  held  in 'Augusta,  Ga.,  October  26lh 

Exliau.steil,  Farms....  ..50"}       Protection  Against  Drought.... ^.z... 

How  Docs  Clover  Feriilize  the  Soil  that  Produce.';  it?... .'.....". 

The  Gliiof  Aim  in  Farming..;. ...510     "Top  Dressitig  Mfuidows ......*. 

The  New  Years  Wheal  Fields,  511— F.irming  on  FioJdeu  Field,  .511— Seed  Grain,.. 

First  Class  Merino  Sheep,  514— Barn  Manurie  Cellar.*,  516 — Time  to  Kest 

Lime  aivd  Salt  Mixture olS       .Small  Farms., _; 

Alanag  in't  of  Clover  after  Haying.  519       Utilizing  Night  .Soil .-. 

The  Ani^ora  Goat,  .520- Ruta  Uagas,  520       Old  and  Rew  Hay,  5J1— Manure,  <Sc 

D)->-  Earth  for  Bedding  .Slables 52:}       Salts  of  Potash  upon  Potatoes 

List  of  Special  Premiums  to  be  Oftered  at  the  Fair  '  'the  Slate  Ag:  Society,  1870... 

HORTICXTLTCRAL  DEPAKTMEKT: 

r  r  it  Trees,  527— Grapes ai'ound  Richmf  nd,  .52H— Training  Grape  Vinesoxi  Trees, 

Enemies  of  the  Rose,  .530— Pear  Culture,  5:il— What  I  l^ow  of  Fai  jiiing 

Varying  Colors  in  the  Same  Plant,  533       Fall  Care  of  Ruses,  Lillies,  Ac 

Vine  Disease  in  France oi6       Legend  of  the  A'lierican  Holly 

Late  Keeping  AppIVis ^^jS       Conpver's  Colossal  Asparagul 

Market  Abuses  and  their  remedy,  539  ^    The  Purple  Beech... 

Tomato  Figs 511       To  Make  Cider."!?. 

MtcHA?:ic  Akts: 

Riiger's  Horse  Hay  Fork  for  Ul||^lcadii;g  and  Stacking  liny 

Nellis'  Slacker 544       Gieasing  Wagon.s .t. 

EniTOKiAi- Department: 

To  Our  Patrons ,546       Correspondence  So:  P,  &  Farther.  

Straight  and  Crooked  Streams— Facte  vs.  Facts. .,.^.. 

New  Books,  Exchanges,  Catalogues,  Ac i, 

HOUSEHOL  JsJ^EPABTJI  ENT : 

Dairy 5-51    Poultry 553    B€cs 554    Recipes 

snn  ni\i\   Ra'n .55*5       Miscellaneous....'. 


AGF. 

.5  0 

;.ui 

■J  7 

.",  K> 

510 

513 

517 

•518 

51^ 

522  ■ 

.524 

525 

529 
532 
5M 
537 

5;w 

546 


545 

547 

547 
5J9 

553 
556 


rER.GlJSSON  A  BADT,  Printers,  13$S8  Alain  Street. 


FO.   A.   lANCASTEK, 


J.  -rt-ILCriA  l3Hr>-<VV, 


P.   J     WRIOHT, 


J.    L.   WILLIAMS. 


^> 


LANCASTER  &  CO., 

Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers  &  Bankers, 

No.  1113  Main  Street,  Eictmorid,  Va. 
BROWN,  LANCASTER  &  CO., 

STOCK  AM)  NOTE  SROKEES, 

No.  30  Sou;h  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LANCASTER,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  23  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


Advertise  South. 


The   attention  of  Dealers  in   Agricul 
tuial    Implements,    Mill    and  other  Ma- 
chinery, Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c  ,  is  called 
to  the 

"VsT'iT.soisr 
PLAIN  DEALER, 

as  an  excellent  medium  to  reach  the  trade 
of  the  finest  Agricultural  section  of  North 
Carolina.     Try  it.     Address 

PLAIN  DEALER, 

Wilsov.  N  C 


The  Purest,  Bsst  and  Cheapest 


FAYS  PATENTS. 

BuildiEg  Paper  (no  Tar)  for  In- 
side and  Out, 

Paper  Floor  and  Stair  Carjjeting, 

Hay  and  Cotton  Press, 

FOLDING   SA  W  HORSE, 
Stnmp-Paller  and  Rock'l,ifter. 


july-3t* 


C.  J.  FAY, 
Canideu,  N.  J. 


RICHARDSON  &  CO. 


SOLD   BV  ALL  C^ROCERS. 

aug— ly 


113    lvrA.I3Sr    STI^EET, 

RICJHMOND,  VA. 

sep — tf 
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ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


GUANO  DEPOT!! 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE 

FERTILIZERS 


FOR 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  Cheapest  and  The  Best. 

Our  Guano  Circular  for  the  Fall  of  1870  is  now  ready  and  will 
•be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

.,   Orders  and  Correspondence  solicited,  which  shall  receive  prompt  * 
attention. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON. 

sept-3t  1320  and  1322  Gary  street,  Richmond,  Ya. 


PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STAN- 
DARDS IN  CANE  MACHINERY  are 
the 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

AND    TH£ 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL. 

17,000  COOKS  EVAPOKATORS 
irc  in  use,  and  10,000  VICTOR  CANE 
MILLS,  all  v.ar ranted. 

Cook's  Evaporator,  let  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs! 

Victor  Cane  Mill,  (introduced  in  ISS-S.)  First  Premium  at  37  State  Fairs  ! 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair,  New  Orleans,  18C8.  for  working  Southern 
Cane. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines  by  other  contrivances, 
have  SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL! 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  Evap- 
orators that  do  second  class  work  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

•'While  scores  of  ne'w-farigled  inventions  have  come  up,  h«d  their  day,  and  sub- 
sided, the  'Cook'  goes  right  along,  constantly  increasing  in  reputation." — Prairie 
Farmer. 

"Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  the  Cook  Evapoeator  and  Victoe  Cane 
Mill  a  decided  reputntion  for  superior  excelleuce  ;  we  can  heartily  recommend 
them."' — American  AgricuUunst. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  and  Cook's  Sugar  Evaporator  to 
the  aitentiou  of  the  small  planters  of  Louisiana." — John  H.  Doughertt  &  Co. 
Btnum,  Sam'l  Laycock,  Henry  Evans,  Committee;  R.  H.  Day,  Presi.  La.  St.  Fair 
Ass. ;  A.  D.  Lytle,  Sec'y. 

The  Sorgo  Hand  Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

BLYMYER,  NORTOfj^  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield.  0  ,  Biym  er,  Fkaring  &  Co..  Chicago,  111., 
manufacturers  of  the  VICTOR  GRAIN  DPvILL  AND  BUCKEYE  THRESHER. 

jy— tf 


AL.  LOWE,  CARVER  AND  GILDER. 
«  auJ  Diaiiufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Looking  glasses 
and  Picture  Fmmes,  dealer  in  Engravings.  Chronios, 
Cork  Pictures,  P.cture  Cord  anH  Tassels,  Wall  Brackets, 
Window  Cornices  in  great  variety,  &c.;  guarantees  to 
sell  French  Plate  Fier  and  Mantle  Mirrors  at  the  same 
prices  that  they  can  be  gotten  from  the  North  for.  Par- 
ties buying  from  me,  thereby  building  up  home  trade, 
will  besides  avoid  the  risk  of  breakage,  as  I  agree,  when 
selling  a  mirror,  to  deliver  and  bang  it,  while  the  North- 
ern firms  only  agree  to  deliver  safe  on  board  the  steamer. 

Paintings  cleaned  and  varnished,  boxed  up  and 
packed,  or  meved  and  hung  at  the  shortest  notice. 

All  kinds  of  Gilding  done,  such  as  Churches,  Lodges, 
Orn.imjnts,  &c.     Old  Frnraes  regilt. 

C^  Will  send  a  Gilder  in  the  cointry  if  the  amount 
of  gilding  will  warrant  it.  ap — ly. 


SOUTHERN  PLANTER  &  FARMER. 


Terras  for 


Advertising 


1  square,  10  lines  or  less,    one  insertion %l  00 

1  spuare  of  10  lines  for  six  months _    6  00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  one  year - 10  00 

a  pa§e,  six  months _ _ 20  00 

)4  page,  one  year „.- 35  00 


li  page,  six  months _ f-"}?  00 

?i  page,  one  year „ 60  *J 

1  page,  single  insertion 1-5  i« 

1  page,  six  months _ 60  00 

1  page,  one  year _ lO-D  0) 


AOVtKTISLNU  SUEKU'. 


Virenia  Nursery  &  Wine  Gompy, 

FKUPKIETORS  OF 

HERMITASE  NURSERIES! 


:rxg:ei:i^oistj:>,  -sjrj^_ 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 


SHRUBBSRY^  d^c. 


100.000  Apple  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees, 

50,000  Pear  Trees, 

50,000  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apricot  Trees, 
100,000  Grape  Vines, 

A  full  assortment — embracing  all  the  new  and  approved  varieties.     Trees 

well  grown,  vigorous  and  warranted   true   to  name.     Also,  a  large  stock  of 

SMALL    FRUITS: 

mmimii,  imspefRiiifs,  miimmi, 

Our  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

(tbcrgrcnis,  ^ioscs,  ^pircas,  §cut>ia's, 

&c.,  is  large  and  well  selected. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application,  and  correspondence  invited  with 
all  in  want  of  Trees,  and  information  upon  the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Address, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

Sep  1870— ly  Box  46  Richmond,  Va. 


PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


DRAIN  TlLi  DRAIN  TILE!  DRAIN  TILEI 

ALL     SIZES. 

£I®CKIIY,     ffiicASSWAlE,    lAITIIMWAIE, 

STONEWARE,  LAMP  AND  LAMP  GOODS, 

FLOWER  POTS,  WOOD  AND  WILLOW  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  AT 

MAURICE  EVANS, 
nov — tf  326,  Broad  Street. 


Have  on  hand  an  assortment  of  SPRING  CASSIMERES  and  SATINETS,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  Virginia  trade. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  furniahed  with  samples  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  support 
solicited  for  a  home  enterprise. 

8@°"  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Wool. 

B.  C.  FLANNAGAN,  President.  W.  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

H.  CLAY  MARCHANT,  Superintendent, 
apl — ly  Charlottesville,  V^. 


SPOTSWOOD 


CORNER 


AND 

EIGHTH   STREETS. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

J.  M.  SUBLETT  &  C.  B.  LUCK, 

Formerly  of  COLUMBIAN  HOTEL 

W.  B.  BISHOP. 


Late  of  EXCHANGE  HOTEL. 


Oct— 6t. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


Standard  Periodicals  for  1870. 

Republished  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Indispensable  to  all  desirous  of  being  well  informed  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  day. 


1.   The  Edinburgh  Revievr. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  tlie  series.  In  its  luain  features  it  still  follows  in  the  path 
mai'ked  out  by. Brougham,  Jeflrey,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Lord  Holland,  its  original 
founders  and  first  contributors. 

2.    The  London  Quaiterly  Review, 

which  commences  its  128th  volume  with  the  Januarj'  number,  was  set  on  foot  as  a 
rival  to  the  Edinburgh.  It  resolutely  maintains  its  opposition  in  politics,  and  shows 
equal  vigor  in  its  literary  department. 

3.  The  Westminster  Review- 
has  just  closed  its  92d  volume.    In  point  of  literary  ability  this  Review  is  fast  rising 
to  a  level  with  its  competitors.    It  is  the  advocate  of  political  and  religious  liberalism. 

4.  The  North  British  Review, 

now  in  its  51st  volume,  occupif  s  a  vers-^  high  position  in  ppriodical  literature.  Passing 
beyond  the  narrow  formalism  of  schools  and  parties,  it  appeals  to  a  wider  range  of 
sympathies  and  a  higher  integrity  of  conviction. 

5.   Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 

was  commenced  52  years  ago.  Equalling  the  Quarterlies  in  its  literary  and  scientific 
departments,  it  has  won  a  wide  reputation  for  the  narratives  and  sketches  which  en- 
liven its  pages. 

TER91S  FOR  1870. 

per  annum.  per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews,  $4  iX)    For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews,  7  00       Reviews,  10  00 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews,  10  00    For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Re- 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  12  00       views,  13  00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine,  4  00    For  Blackwood  and   the  four  Re- 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review,  7  00       views,  15  00 

Single  Numbers  of  a  Review,  $1.    Single  numbers  of  Blackwood,  35  cents. 

The  Reviews  are  published  quarterly;  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  monthlj'.  Volumes 
commence  in  January. 

CI.UBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  of  four  or  more  persons, 
when  the  periodicals  are  sent  to  one  address. 

POSTAGE. 

The  Postage  on  current  subscriptions,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  Two 
Cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  at  ihe  office  of  delivery.  For  back  numbers  the  post- 
age is  dovible. 

PREAIIVfaS  TO  NEVT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

New  subscribers  to  ny  two  of  the  above  periodicals  for  1870  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive one  of  the  four  Reviews  for  IH&X  New  subscribers  to  all  the  five  may  receive 
Blackwood,  or  two  of  the  Reviews  for  1869. 

BACK  NUMBERS. 

Subscribers  may,  by  applying  ear/y,  obtain  back  sets  of  the  Reviews  from  January, 
1865,  to  December,  1869,  and  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  from  January,  1866,  to  December, 
1869,  at  half  the  current  subscription  price. 

i®^  Neither  premiums  to  subscribers,  nor  discount  to  Clubs,  nor  reduced  prices  for 
back  uumber-s,  can  be  allowed,  unless  the  money  is  remitted  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUB- 
LISHERS.   No  premiums  can  be  given  to  Clubs. 

The  January  numbers  will  be  priiated  from  new  type,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  secure  regular  and  early  publication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company  also  publish  THE  FARMERS'  GUIDE 
to  Scie  tiflc  and  Practical  Agriculiitre.  By  H<-nry  Stephens,  F.R.S.,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  late  J.  P.  Norton,  ProJessor  ot  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 
2  vols.  Royal  octavo.  1600  pages  and  numerous  Engravings.  Price  87.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, $8.  leb— tf 


PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 


YIRGINIA  SHORT  LINE 

BE'rvT'EEasr   the 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Via  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  and  RICHMOND,  VA.,     • 

B-y    THE 

mCflJlOXD  m  DA^\1LLE  A^D  PlEDllOl  RAILWAY  LINE, 

AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS, 

The  North  Carolina  &  Charlotte,  Augusta  &  Columbia 

THIiOXJGH      SOU  EI>  XJ  L  E  . 

GOING  SOUTH. 
Leave  Nfw  York  at 9  2f>  P.  M. 

Philadelphia 11  30  P.  Mi 

Baltimore 4.15  A.  M. 

WashiogtoD 7  CO  A.  M. 

Eichmond 8.00  p.  M. 

Greensboro' ' 12  32  A.  M. 

Charlotte 5.50  A.  M. 

Columbia 12.50  P.'M, 

Arrive  at  Augusta 6.15  P.  M. 

Connecting  with  Georgia  Railroad  for  Atlanta,  &c.,  and  with  the  Centra!  Rail- 
road for  Macon,  Columbus,  Savannah,  &c. 

GOING  NORTH. 

Leave  Augusta 7.00  A.  M. 

Columbia .12.35  A.  M. 

Charlotte , 7.00  P.  M. 

Greensboro' 1.00  A.  M- 

Richmond 11.15  A    M, 

Washington 9.00  P.  M. 

Passengers  jt  ipping  at  Baltimore  arrive  at  Washington  in  time  to  take  the  7.30 
P.  M.  Train  for  that  city. 

Leave  Baltimore 10.30  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  New  York 6.10  A.  M. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  RICHMOND,  DANVILLE  &  GREENf^EORO'. 
FARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE! 

B.A.C3-C3--A-C3-E     CliECISIEID     TUPlOTJCa-iT. 

For  Through  Tickets 

From  BALTIMORE,  apply  at  Ticke:  Offices  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroa-^,  Camden 
Street  Depot,  and  Southeast  corner  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets. 

From  WASHINGTON,  apply  at  Office  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  No.  380  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  on  Board  of  the  Boats  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

From  PHILADELPHIA,  apply  at  Ticket  r.ffices  Philadelphia,  W=lraington  nnl  Bal- 
timore Railroad,  under  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  corner  of  Broad  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue. 

From  NEW  YORK,  apply  at  the  Office  of  Great  Southern  Mail  Ptoute,  No.  193 
Broadway ;  at  the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  Company,  foot  of  Courtkudt 
street;  at  681  Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  street ;  at  Dodd's  Express  Offices, 
944  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  1  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

C.  BOUKNIGHT,  THOS.  DODAMEAD, 

Supt.  Charlotte  ^-  S.  C.  ^  C.  ^  A.  R.  R.  Sup't  Richmond  ^  Danvtlle  R.  R. 

S.  G.  GRASTY,  ALBERT  JOHNSON, 

Agent,  Baltimore.  Sup't  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

K^  This  Line  will  soon  be  shortened   12  hours,  which  will  make  it  12  hours  ia 
advance  of  any  other  route  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS.       de-tf. 


PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

On  and  after  SUNDAY,  July    1,  1S70,  the  PASSENGER 
TRAINS  will  run  as  follows,  viz: 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  ran  daily  between  Richmond  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs  (except  Sunday,  between  Gordonsville  and  White 
Sulphur).  Leave  Richmond  at  9  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  White 
Sulphur  at  10  P.  M.  Leave  White  Sulphur  at  3.30  A.  M.  and 
arrive  at  Richmond  at  4.05  P.  M.,  making  close  connections  at 
(jordonsville  and  Charlottesville  with  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and 
Manassas  Railroad  trains  for  Alexandria,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia.  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  etc.;  also  for  Lynchburg, 
Knoxvilie,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Montgomery, 
Mobile,  etc. 

Going  West,  passengers  dine  at  Gordonsville  and  sup  at  Coving- 
ton.    Going  East,  breakfast  at  Staunton  and  dine   at  Gordonsviile. 

NIGHT  PASSENGER  TRAIN  will  run  between  Richmond 
and  Washington  and  between  Richmond  and  White  Sulphur  nightly 
without  change  of  cars.  Leave  Richmond  at  SAo  P.  M.  and 
arrive  at  Washington  at  5. '65  A.  M.,  and  at  White  Sulphur  at 
10  A.  M. ;  leave  Washington  at  b.oo  P.  M,,  and  leave  White  Sul- 
phur at  2.20  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Richmond  at  3.20  A.  M.,  making 
all  through  connections  at  Richmond  and  Washington. 

SLEE-"iNG  CARS  will  be  attached  to  this  train,  and  will  be 
run  through  between  Richmond  and  Baltimore,  and  between  Ricu- 
mond  and  White  Sulphur  without  change. 

Going  West,  passengers  breakfast  at  Covington.  Going  East, 
sup  at  Staunton. 

These  trains  connect  with  stages  as  follows  : 

At  Staunton  with  stages  for  Augusta  (^late  Stribling's)  Springs, 
13  miles;  and  Weyer's  Cave,  17- miles. 

At  Goshen  with  stages  for  Cold  Sulphur  Springs,  2  miles;  Rock- 
bridge Alum  Springs,  8  miles;  Rockbridge  Bath,  10  miles;  Lex- 
ington, 20  miles;  and  Natural  Bridge,  35  miles. 

At  Millboro"  with  stages  for  Bath  Alum  Springs,  10  miles;  Warm 
Springs  15  miles;  Hot  Springs,  20  miles;  and  Healing  Springs,  23 
miles. 

At  Covington  with  stages  to  Healing  Springs,  15  miles ;  and  Hot 
Springs,  IS  miles. 

At  Alleghany  with  stages  to  Red  Sweet  Springs,  9  miles;  and 
Old  Sweet  Springs,  10  miles. 

At  Whi:e  Sulpliur  Springs  with  stages  for  Salt  Sulphur  Springs, 
24  miles;  Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  26  miles;  Red  Sulphur  Springs, 
41  miles;  Lewisburg,  9  miles;  and  Charleston.  109  miles. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issued  to  all  points  North,  West  and 
Southwest.     Season  lickets  at  reduced  rates. 

JAMES  F.  NETHERLAND, 

aug — ly  G-eneral  Ticket  Agent. 
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IMPROVED  FARM  STOCK. 

The  Virginia  Dairy  Cattle,  combiniLg 
the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  Kerry, 
Alderny,    Short   Horn    and    Devon,    and 
adapted  to  thin  pastures  and  to  the  gen 
eral  wants  of  the  farmer. 

Improved  Swine,  and  fall  blood  and 
high  grade  Merino  Sheep,  bred  and  tor 
sale  by  S.  S.   BRADFORD. 

Culpeper,  Ya. 

[E^  Good  Merino  Ewes  for  lease  on 
shares.  may — tf 


UN-WRIT- 


Dr. 
MARCH. 


Our  Father's 
House:  or,  the 

TEN  WORD  A^, 

Shows  us  untold  riches  and  beauties  in 
the  Great  House,  with  its  Bloomins  flow- 
ers. Singing  birds,  Waviug  palms.  Rolling 
clouds,  Beautiful  bow.  Sacred  mountains. 
Delightful  rivers,  Mighty  oceans.  Thun- 
dering voices,  Blazing  heave-is  aoJ  vast 
universe  with  countless  beings  in  millions 
of  worlds,  and  reads  to  us  in  each  the 
Unwritten  Word.  Rose-tinted  paper, 
ornate  engravings  and  superb  binding. 
Inrelligent  men  and  women  waQt«d  to  in- 
troduce the  work  in  every  township  and 
village  Light  business.  Good  pay.  Send 
for  circular,  description,  endorsements 
and  terms  to  agents. 

ZEIGLER  &  McCURDY, 
8ept-3t        It)  S.  Sixth  street,  Phila. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1870. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and 
Dealers  to  our  large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit. 

Orijamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

New  &  Rare  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Cat- 
alogues sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  stamps, 
as  follows : 

No.    1.— Fruits,    10c.     No.   2— Orna- 
mental Trees,  10c.    No.  3. — Green  house, 
6c.     No.  4. — Wholesale,  Fbee.  Address, 
ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1840.  sept— 2t 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

NEATLY  EXECUTED 

AT  THE 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


L.  WAGXER.  J.  X.  WILLI  8 

L.  WAGNER, 

ll^jinlrHnlc  null  lUtail  Srnggist, 

Corner  Qth  and  Broad  Stretts, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


I  PRINCIPAL  DEPOT  OF 

\  Wagner's  Infallible  Yeast  Powders. 

1  sep— ly 

i  S.  G.  FLOURNOY, 

SASH.  BI>IXD  ASfD    DOOR    MAXU- 
FACTLRER,  HOUSE    CARPEX- 
.  TER,  A>D    BlILDER, 

I      Gary  street,  between  14th  and  15th, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Door  and  Window  Frames  made  to  or- 
jer.  All  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  neat- 
y  executed. 

BELMOSTSTOCKFARM.— lamnow 
breeding  Thorough-bred  Horses,  the 
imported  Pt-rcheron  Norman  Horses,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  Also  purebred  Shorthorn  Cat- 
tle, Chester  White  and  Albemarle  Im- 
proved Swine  (cr.'ss  of  Woburn  of  Ches- 
ter White),  and  Brahma  Fowls  for  sale. 
S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
Oct — ly  Near  Charlo/texville,   Va. 

VI  C  It'  s 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS 

FORFALLPLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  fbeb 
to  all  who  apply.     Address, 

JAMES  VICE, 

au--3t  Rochester   N    Y. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

600  Acres.    19th  Year.    10  Greenhouses. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery 
Stock,  Evergreens,  Rootgrafts,  Hedge 
Plant:;,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies, 
Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  All  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  10  cents  for 
Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCE.MIX, 

au--4t  .Sloomington,  111. 


FERGUS80N  &  RADY, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS 

RICHMOND,    VA. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  &   FARMER, 


DEVOTED  TO 


Agricultttre,  Horticulture  and  the  Mining,  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 

Agricaltare  is  the  niu"sing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophox. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 

FERGUSSON  &  RADY,         ...        -  -        -         Publishers. 

Xew  Series.  RICHMOND,  VA.,  SEPT'R,  1S70.  Vol.  n'->"o.  9 


ligricultural  Dtpartaent. 


This   Fall. 

Most  of  our  farmers  will  have  determined  before  this  upon  the 
fall  campaign,  and  many  have  made  considerable  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans.  The  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  State  has 
been  very  irregular — the  promise  having  been  good  everywhere — 
but  the  heavy  rains  in  some  sections  lessened  the  amount  and  de- 
teriorated the  quality.  But  upon  the  whole  there  has  not  been  such 
great  cause  for  discouragement  as  in  the  past  few  years.  Some 
who  were  inexperienced  have  learned  better  how  to  calculate  profits 
in  the  use  of  expensive  fertilizers,  and  how  to  economise  labor- 
Then,  labor  itself  is  getting  to  be  more  reliable  (there  is  yet  much 
room  for  improvement),  and,  above  all,  prices  have  been  sustained 
to  about  what  was  expected.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  an  average  breadth  of  land  will  be  seeded  again 
this  fall.^ 

Some  have  made  miserable  failures  upon  lands  that  should  have 
brought  good  crops.  They  have  had  thin  wheat,  small  heads  badly 
filled  and  light  grain.  Of  such  we  would  ask  :  Are  you  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  same  result  another  year?  "There  surely  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  your  individual  case,  for  you  Jcnoiv  of  very  different 
results,  probably,  not  far  from  you."  In  most  instances  the  causes 
VOL.  IV — 32 
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of  failure  will  no.t  be  hard  to  determine.  Bad  seed,  poor  plowing, 
imperfect  seeding  will  readily  make  the  difference  between  a  good 
crop  and  a  bad  one — between  profit  and  loss.  The  wheat  crop  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  being  precarious  in  the  sense  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  so  many  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
grower.  We  confess  to  some  of  these — such  as  the  attacks  of  the 
joint  worm,  the  black  fly,  &c.,  but  are  skeptical  with  regard  to  rust 
and  other  diseases  which  are  usually  attributed  solely  to  the  weather. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  their  absence  in  a  favorable  season,  but  we 
wish  to  believe  that  they  may  be  prevented  in  great  measure  in  any 
season.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  piece  of  land  which  had 
been  well  underdrained  and  subsoiled,  and  seeded  with  a  drill,  the 
wheat  upon  which  suffered  from  rust  during  the  past  season,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  If  intelligent  cultivation  will 
not  place  the  wheat  crop  beyond  the  reach  of  these  uncertainties,  it 
is  then  a  mere  lottery,  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  majority 
are  losers ;  for  we  think  it  doubtful  whether  three  farmers  in  ten 
could  show  a  balance  on  the  profit  side  for  wheat  in  the  account  of 
outlay  and  income  for  the  last  five  years. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  have  failed  will  look  closely 
after  the  causes,  and  be  enabled  to  apply  the  remedies  in  their  next 
crop ;  while  from  those  who  have  made  good  crops  we  expect  to 
hear  something  that  will  be  of  general  interest,  as  to  preparation  of 
the  soil,  and  time  and  manner  of  seeding. 


iNTERESTiNa  EXPERIMENT. — A  recent  work  of  science  gives  the 
following  novel  experiment,  which  settles  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance in  philosophy : 

Two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  earth  was  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
afterwards  put  into  an  earthen  vessel.  The  earth  was  then  moist- 
ened with  rain  water,  and  a  willow  tree,  weighing  five  pounds,  was 
placed  therein.  During  five  years  the  earth  was  watered  with  rain 
or  pure  water  ;  the  willow  grew  and  flourished,  and  to  prevent  mix- 
ing with  fresh  earth  and  dust  from  some  source,  it  was  covered  with 
a  metal  plate,  numerously  perforated  to  admit  air  only.  After 
growing  in  the  air  for  five  years,  the  tree  was  removed,  and  found 
to  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  plus,  and  the  earth  in 
the  vessel  being  removed,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  found  to  have 
lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight.  Thus  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  pounds  of  woody  fibre,  bark  and  roots,  were  certainly 
produced ;  but  from  what  source  unless  from  air. — JV.  W.  Farmer. 
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Practical  Directions  for  Making  the  Greatest  Quantity  of  Charcoal 
from  a  Given  Quantity  of  Wood. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  H.  FORBES,  OF  HALIFAX  COUNTY. 

[This  essay  received  the  first  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the  Border  Agricultural 
Society. — Ed  ] 

Let  the  ground  upon  which  the  pit  is  to  be  set  be  well  levelled. 
Have  the  hearth  round,  and  the  circle  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  wood  to  be  burned.  Cut  the  wood  four  feet  long,  and  trim  it 
well.  In  setting  the  pit,  first  build  a  pen  one  foot  in  diameter,  in 
the  centre  of  the  hearth.  Place  the  wood  on  end,  regularly  around 
the  pen ;  the  first  course  should  be  as  straight  as  it  can  be  set ;  the 
second  and  third  courses  somewhat  slanting,  making  the  first,  in 
height,  nearly  three  lengths  of  the  wood,  placing  the  laps  on  the 
outside  and  giving  them  sufiicient  inclination  to  hold  the  leaves  and 
dirt,  the  former  of  which  should  be  six  inches  thick,  and  the  latter 
two  inches,  on  the  body,  and  ten  on  the  head  or  top.  Both  should 
be  put  on  with  great  regularity. 

The  pen  in  the  centre  should  be  built  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  pit. 

The  fire  should  be  put  in  at  the  top,  letting  it  fall  to  the  bottom ; 
and  when  it  shall  become  sufficiently  kindled,  fill  up  with  wood,  and 
close  the  top  with  leaves  and  dirt.  Watch  carefully  during  the 
entire  process  of  burning,  and  if  one  side  shall  burn  faster  than  the 
other,  put  dust  on  that  side  and  open  holes  at  the  ground. 

■  After  the  pit  shall  be  thoroughly  burned  out,  pull  the  dust  off, 
clean  it  well,  and  throw  it  back  again  on  the  coal.  Let  it  stand  one 
day,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  drawing. 

By  adopting  the  above  plan,  which  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  me,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  a  hearth  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  well  set  with  wood,  will  yield  one  thousand  bushels 
of  coal  from  twenty-five  cords  of  wood,  or  forty  bushels  to  the  cord. 
In  drawing  the  coal  begin  &t  the  ground,  using  the  rake  and 
shovel,  taking  out  dust  and  coal  together,  raking  the  coal  away  and 
throwing  the  dust  back  upon  the  pit. 

By  a  careful  attention  to  the  above  directions,  the  coal  may  be 
drawn  out  in  large  sticks  without  water. 


Money  in  your  purse  will  credit  you — wisdom  in  your  head  adorns 
you — but  both  in  your  necessity  serve  you,  and  that  is  what  renders 
them  most  valuable. 
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Florida    Correspondence. 

CtEARWATEK  HARBOR. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  the  Planter  and  Farmer  gome 
important  changes  have  taken  place,  which  put  a  brighter  face  on 
our  prospects.  During  the  winter  and  spring  many  persons  have 
visited  us.  All  have  been  much' pleased,  some  have  purchased  and 
moved  in,  some  have  purchased  and  returned  to  their  homes  to  make 
preparation  for  moving  out  in  the  fall,  and  others,  having  satisfied 
their  minds  by  correspondence,  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
come  out  during  the  fall,  and  settle.  Not  a  single  one  has  been 
dissatisfied.  Quite  a  large  immigration  is  expected  in  the  fall. 
Those  who  have  visited  us  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and 
when  they  move  in,  will  give  a  character  to  society  inferior  to  none 
in  any  part  of  the  land.  It  is  an  additional  gratification  that  the 
larger  part  of  this  immigration  is  from  Virginia.  Another  fact 
which  encourages  us  is  that  it  now  is  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  we 
are  to  have  a  line  of  steamers  to  Cedar  Keys.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  issued  proposals,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken 
to  carry  the  mail  once  a  week  from  Cedar  Keys  to  Tampa,  touch- 
ing at  Clearwater  and  Manatee.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  us,  connecting  us,  at  Cedar  Keys,  with  steamers  running  to 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  with  the  railroad  to  Savannah  and 
Eernandina,  and  thence  North  either  by  railroad  or  steamer. 

Another  important  move  has  been  made  in  securing  cheap  trans- 
portation for  concentrated  fertilizers.  The  Flor  railroad  has  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  the  Georgia  roads, 
in  transporting  commercial  manures  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  fair  as  the  roads  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  freights.  This  reduction  of  freights  will  enable  us 
to  draw  on  the  beds  of  phosphates  near  to  Charleston.  We 
have  been  making  some  experiments  with  fish  compost  which 
have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Along  the  shores  of  our  bays  are 
found  large  quantities  of  Sting  Rays,  weighing  from  ten  pounds  to 
one  hundred.  These  are  easily  taken  with  a  small  harpoon,  and 
when  cut  in  pieces  of  four  or  five  pounds,  make  a  rich  compost. 
"With  this  we  use  sea  grass  that  is  washed  up  by  the  tide  in  large 
quantities.  Our  process  is  this  :  We  build  a  square  rail  pen,  notch- 
ing the  rails  down  close,  and  building  up  as  we  increase  the  pile. 
We  then  lay  down  a  layer  of  sea  grass  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
on  this  a  layer  of  fish  cut  into  pieces,  and  on  that  a  layer  of  muck, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  common  soil.     With  these  alternate 
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layers,  v>e  continue  to  raise  our  pile  until  it  becomes  too  high  to 
work  at  conveniently,  and  we  then  cover  with  rails  to  prevent  dogs 
or  buzzards  from  depredating.  In  four  or  five  months  the  pile  will 
be  ready  for  use,  when  it  may  be  carted  to  'the  field  and  applied. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  charcoal,  or  clay  would  be  of  advantage,  if  mixed 
with  the  heap  either  when  forming  or  removing  to  the  field.  It  has 
a  large  amount  of  free  ammonia,  and  should  be  covered  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  save  this  important  element  of  fertility.  There  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount  which  can  be  made  if  a  man  has 
the  time  and  labor  to  bestow.  Small  sharks  and  other  fish  are  also 
abundant,  and  can  be  used  as  compost,  or  cut  in  pieces  and  buried 
where  wanted.  We  find  it  a  rich  and  valuable  manure,  and  when 
we  get  our  farms  so  far  opened  that  we  can  give  the  time  and  atten- 
tion required  lo  make  it,  we  will  need  no  other  fertilizers. 

Recently  we  have  been  making  some  experiments  with  pine 
apples.  The  difficulty  with  us  has  been  to  procure  seed.  Recently 
a  company  has  been  canning  them  at  Cedar  Keys.  They  have 
them  brought  fresh  every  week  from-  Cuba  by  the  returning  New 
Orleans  steamers.  From  these  we  can  procure  seed,  by  using  the 
suckers  growing  around  the  fruit.  These  are  not  so  thrifty  as 
those  coming  up  around  the  roots,  but  we  find  they  do  very  well. 
The  trials  made  have  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation.  They 
grow  more  readily  than  cabbage  plants,  do  not  require  as  much  care, 
are  not  exposed  to  as  many  accidents  or  enemies,  and  when  once 
fairly  set,  continue  to  grow  and  bear  for  years  without  replanting. 
I  ha,ve  now  three  hilndred  growing  vigorously,  and  expect  to  in- 
crease my  planting  as  rapidly  as  I  can  procure  seed.  I  hope  to 
have  a  fair  crop  next  May  and  June.  In  Cub^,  I  am  told  they  are 
permitted  to  grow  and  spread  until  they  cover  the  ground  entirely. 
This  I  cannot  think  is  wise.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  must  be  in- 
jured, and  this  must  be  the  reason  that  the  fruit  raised  in  this  region 
is  so  superior  to  that  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  a  fact  well 
known  here.  I  have  determined  to  plant  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  This  will  .give  14,112 
plants  to  the  acre,  and  the  same  amount  in  fruit.  These,  at  ten 
cents  each,  will  give  (supposing  each  plant  to  bear),  §1,111  per 
acre.  The  cultivation  is  less  than  any  other  crop.  Bananas,  we 
find,  do  well,  and  with  increased  facilities  for  reaching  market,  and 
our  inexhaustible  resources  for  manures,  the  rich,  remuneratino' 
crops  and  healthy  climate,  and  improved  population  now  coming  in,, 
our  country  cannot  fail  to  become,  in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  the  land.  Florida.       ' 
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Agricultural  Congress  to  be  Held  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  October  26th/ 

TO  AGRICULTURISTS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THROUGHOUT 

THE   COUNTRY. 

[Concert  of  action,  ooperation.  seems  to  have  become  necessary  in  almost 
all  branches  of  industry.  But  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  there  has, 
as  yet.  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  following  paper,  which  we  have  been 
requested  to  publish,  looks  to  something  of  this  sort;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  and  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society 
may  not  think  it  too  far  ofi"  to  send  delegates. — Ed.] 

The  necessity  of  co-operation  amongst  the  agriculturists  and  agri- 
.  cultural  organizations  of  the  Southern  States  is  becoming  more 
manifest  every  year.  Public  improvements,  the  diffusion  of  agricul- 
tural science,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  agriculturists  have 
not  hitherto  received  the  attention  which  subjects  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  our  prosperity  demand,  and  which  are  best  secured  by 
voluntary  association  and  combined  action. 

The  interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  great  staple  productions  of 
the  Southern  States  demand  a  Central  and  United  Organization, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  promotion  of  improved  methods  of 
culture  (specially  adapted  to  the  productions  peculiar  to  our  section), 
the  improvement  of  our  labor  system,  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
emigration,  and  the  diversification  of  our  Agricultural  productions. 

A  general  desire  for  an  organization  with  these  objects  in  view 
is  expressed  by  leading  Agriculturists  throughout  the  South. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  organize  an  Association,  which  shall 
meet  annually  at  some  accessible  point  in  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  agriculturists  from  every  section  shall  assemble,  to  deliberate 
in  council,  and  fully  communicate  the  result  of  their  experience  as 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  kindred 
subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  initiary  assembly  convene  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  during  the  holding  of  the  great  Fair  of  the  "  Cotton  States 
Mechanics'  and  Agricultural  Fair  Association,"  in  October  next. 

In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing,  the  undersigned  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  from  the  Cotton  States  Mechanics'  and 
Agricultural  Fair  Association,  and  from  the  Augusta  Board  of 
Trade,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  first  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  in  this  city,  October  26th,  1870. 

The  several  State  and  county  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  cordially  invited  to  send  delegates. 

The  first  business  before  the  assembly  will  be  the  permanent  organ- 
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ization  of  an  Agricultural  Congress,  election  of  officers,  &c.,  to  be 
followed  by  free  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects. 

The  central  location  of  Augusta,  and  its  extensive  railroad  con- 
nections, make  it  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Arrangements  are  made  with  the  various  railroads  to  carry  dele- 
gates free  of  charge,  or  at  reduced  rate. 

Delegates,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  will  have 
to  present  duly  authenticated  certificates  of  appointment  to  the 
Agricultural  Congress. 

Associations  are  requested  to  report,  as  early  as  practicable,  the 
names  and  number  of  delegates  they  may  appoint. 

All  communications  will  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Gray,  Secre- 
tary Cotton  States  Mechanics'  and  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

William  H.  Tutt, 
Pres't  C.  S.  M.  and  A.  F.  Association. 
Edward  Thomas, 
President  Augusta  Board  of  Trade. 
M.  L.  Bonham, 

South  Carolina. 
P.  J.  Berckmans, 

Augusta,  Ga. 
T.  P.  Branch, 
Augusta,  Gra.,  July  15,  1870.  Augusta,  Georgia. 


Exhausted    Farms. 

There  are  four  elements  that  go  into  the  construction  of  every 
living  thing,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  these  elements  are  iron, 
lime,  potash,  and  salt.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  thinking  mind,  if 
this  be  so,  and  any  one  of  these  elements  be  lacking,  feeble  results 
follow :  For  instance,  taking  a  very  large,  big-boned  man,  whose 
bone  structure  seems  almost  giant-like,  and  which  depends  mainly 
on  lime  for  its  structure,  and  let  such  a  man  be  deficient  in  iron,  and 
he  is  deficient  in  strength.  Though  his  bones  be  sufficiently  large 
to  constitute  a  giant,  yet  how  often  have  we  seen  his  heels  thrown 
in  the  air  by  the  quick  movements  of  a  strong,  closely-built,  small 
man,  whose  whole  system  was  fully  developed.  Then,  again,  give 
the  animal  all  his  proper  proportions  to  the  full  development  of 
every  part  until  it  has  fully  matured,  and  then  cease,  or  leave  out 
only  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  elements,  and  he  soon  ceases  to  be 
perfect;  for  instance,  keep  a  maa  on  wheat  with  nothing  taken 
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from  it,  -^vhich  in  this  state  is  one  of  the  very  hest  articles  of  diet 
for  the  development  and  preservation  of  both  mental  and  physical 
powers  in  use ;  now  change  the  diet,  and  give  him  what  is  termed 
the  best  brand  of  flour,  and  you  will  soon  observe  the  difference, 
both  in  mental  and  physical  powers,  for  the  reason  that  the 
greater  portion  of  iron  and  potash  is  withheld. 

As  it  is  in  the  animal,  so  it  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Farm- 
ers use  the  same  sized  dung  cart,  and  haul  to  their  corn  and  wheat 
fields  the  same  number  of  loads  their  fathers  did,  but  they  fail  to 
realize  half  the  crops  they  did.  After  repeated  trials  they  stop  in 
despair,  and  wonder  what  the  matter  can  be.  They  look  to  the 
sky  but  fail  to  find  any  fault  there.  Some  one  tells  them  the  forests 
are  all  cut  away,  and  that  consequently  there  is  not  so  much  dew  as 
there  used  to  be ;  but  not  being  very  scientific  they  can't  see  the 
point.  Still  standing  in  doubt,  another  comes  along  and  tells  them 
to  add  another  plow  to  the  beam,  and  get  two  more  yokes  of  oxen 
and  put  it  up  to  the  beam.  They  finally  think  that  must  be  what 
is  needed,  as  the  old  surface  has  been  plowed  so  long ;  and  so,  after 
much  sweating  and  hard  pulling,  they  have  succeeded  in  turning 
the  old,  black,  good-for-nothing  surface  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
out  of  sight,  and  in  its  stead  have  brought  to  top  a  splendid  light 
blue,  and  with  the  usual  amount  of  manure  plant  their  crops.  The 
result  is  best  known  to  those  who  have  done  likewise  ;  they  finally 
get  mad  and  run  away  out  west. 

Now,  then,  let  us  consider  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  their 
farms.  "We  will  look  first  at  the  barn ;  here,  on  the  outside,  below 
the  eaves,  on  boards  near  the  ground,  is  daguerreotyped  the  perfect 
form  of  a  dung-heap  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
Let  us  see.  Through  the  hole  just  at  the  top  of  the  picture  has 
passed  all  that  solid,  and  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  liquid  matter  that 
has  passed  through  the  animals  kept  in  that  barn,  perhaps,  for  a 
century.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  discovery  of  an  intelligent 
farmer  in  quest  a  farm.  He  at  once  corresponds  with  the  owner 
out  West,  and  finally  purchases  it  at  a  cost  at  a  small  fraction  above 
the  taxes  on  it.  We  ask  him  why  he  was  such  a  simpleton  as  to  pur- 
chase an  old,  worn-out  farm  when  he  could  have  bought  one  in  its 
virgin  state.  He  invites  us  into  his  laboratory,  and  there  answers 
the  question  by  taking  one  pound  of  liquid  excrement  from  animals, 
and  takes  them  apart,  and  proves  at  least  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
there  is  about  four  times  more  salt  and  potash  in  the  liquid  than  in 
the  solid  ;  we  (having  a  vague  idea  of  the  requirements  of  vegetation) 
see  the  point  at  once. 
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Now  let  us  watch  this  new  owner,  and  see  Avhat  he  does.  There 
is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  barn,  almost  as  tight  as  a  house  cellar  ; 
he  don't  allow  the  sun  to  peep  in  nor  a  draught  of  air  to  pass 
through ;  in  the  place  of  the  old  holes  in  the  side  of  the  barn  are 
windows  ;  we  find  him  in  damp  weather  under  the  barn,  with  doors 
open,  forking  over  manure,  and  occasionally  see  him  apply  water  to  ^ 
some.  We  ask  the  reason  for  that.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  getting  ^ 
too  dry,  and  manure  should  always  be  kept  moist  until  applied  to 
the  soil.  Now  we  find  him  plowing  ;  we  observe  that  he  is  breaking 
up  ten  acres  of  wet  and  ten  acres  of  dry  soil ;  he  plows  the  wet  in 
dry,  windy  weather,  the  dry  in  moist,  damp  weather.  We  ask  the 
reason  for  this  discrimination.  He  only  answers  :  "  I  desire  a  good 
crop  the  first  time,  and  if  the  seed  is  good,  and  the  season,  I  will 
get  it."  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  original  owner  returns  (having 
exhausted  his  splendid  virgin  Western  farm)  to  find  his  old  farm  in 
grand  condition  and  the  old  barn  once  more  full  of  sleek  fat  cattle. 

Moral — Stay  at  home  and  stop  abusing  good  nature,  by  returning 
all  she  gives  you. — N.  W.  Farmer. 


The  following  method  of  making  rail  fences  is  probably  known  to 
many  in  Virginia ;  but  as  there  are  many  beginners  who  may  not 
know  it,  we  give  it — knowing  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan : — [Ed. 

"  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  my  method  of  making 
a  good  fence  of  rails,  as  some  of  your  readers  may,  as  I  do,  dislike 
the  zizag  fence  on  account  of  the  amount  of  land  it  occupies,  the 
number  of  rails  required,  and  the  difficulty  in  cultivating,  mowing, 
&c.,  near  it. 

"  My  method  is  to  take  two  posts  set  just  far  enough  apart  to 
admit  the  rails  between  them  (small  posts  will  answer  very  well) ; 
sharpen  and  drive  with  a  good  heavy  maul,  into  the  holes  made 
with  a  hop  bar.  Then,  with  a  bit,  bore  a  hole  through  each  about 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  above  the  ground,  and  drive  an  iron 
rod  through  the  two  posts.  Old  lightning  rods  m.ake  good  rods,  and 
may  be  easily  cut  with  a  cold  chisel  and  broken  off  at  the  right 
length.  Then  lay  your  first  rail  on  the  rod  between  the  posts. 
Then  at  the  end  place  a  chunck  between  the  rails,  and  lap  the  rails 
six  or  eight  inches  at  the  next  pair,  the  first  end  of  the  second 
length,  and  so  on,  and  before  placing  the  top  rails  pass  a  cap  of 
galvanised  wire  around  the  posts,  and  then  put  on  the  top  rail. 
Then,  with  plow  and  spade,  make  a  ridge  or  embankment  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  lower  rail,  and  you  have  a  neat,  strong,  and  durable 
ence." — Country  Gentleman. 
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Excellent  Manures. — The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  from  Egypt,  says  :  "  Such  odd  things  as  are  happening  here  ! 
Mutton  fattened  on  ancient  Egyptians  I  It's  a  fact — a  horse-chestnut 
is  not  a  chestnut  horse  ;  but  by  a  sort  of  sorites  inverted,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  idea  or  a  gigot  which  shall  consist  in  great  part  of  the 
dwellers  in  Memphis.  The  other  day  at  Sakhara,  I  saw  nine  camels 
packing  down  from  the  mummy  pits  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  laden 
with  nets,  in  which  were  femora,  tibiae  and  other  bony  bits  of  the 
human  form,  some  two  hundred  weight  in  each  net  on  each  side  of 
the  camel.  Among  the  pits,  there  were  people  busily  engaged  in 
searching  out,  sifting  and  sorting  the  bones  which  almost  crust  the 
ground.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  cargoes  with  which  the 
camels  were  laden  would  be  sent  down  to  Alexandria,  and  thence 
be  shipped  to  English  manure  manufacturers.  They  make  excel- 
lent manures,  I  was  told,  particularly  for  Swedes  and  other  turnips. 
The  trade  is  brisk,  and  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  may  go 
on  for  many  more.  It  is  a  strange  fate  to  preserve  one's  skeleton 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  order  that  there  may  be  fine  Southdowns 
and  Cheviots  in  a  distant  land  I  But  Egypt  is  always  a  place  of 
wonders." 


In  an  article  entitled  "Where  to  Farm,"  Horace  Greeley  thus 
discourses  about  Dixie: 

"But  the  South  also  invites  immigration  as  she  never  did  till 
now.  Her  lands  are  still  very  cheap  ;  she  is  better  timbered,  in  the 
average,  than  the  West ;  her  climate  invites ;  her  unopened  mines 
and  unused  water-power  call  loudly  for  enterprise,  labor,  and  skill. 
It  is  absurd  to  insist  that  her  soil  is  exhausted  when  not  one-third 
of  it  has  ever  yet  been  plowed.  I  do  not  advise  solitary  migration 
to  the  South,  because  she  needs  schools,  roads,  bridges,  mills,  ifcc, 
which  the  solitary  immigrant  can  neither  provide  nor  well  do  with- 
out ;  and  I  have  no  assurance  that  he,  if  obliged  to  work  out  for 
present  bread,  would  find  those  ready  to  employ  and  willing  to  pay 
him  ;  but  let  a  hundred  Northern  farmers  and  mechanics,  worth 
$1,000  to  §3,500  each,  combine  to  select  (through  chosen  agents) 
and  buy  ten  or  twenty  thousand  acres  in  some  Southern  State,  em- 
bracing hill  and  vale,  timber  and  tillage,  water-power  and  minerals, 
and  divide  it  equitably  among  themselves,  after  laying  it  out  with 
roads,  a  park,  a  village-plat,  sites  for  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  can  thus  make  pleasant  homes  more  cheaply 
and  speedily  there  than  anywhere  else. 


• 
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Protection  Against  Drought. 

In  tillage,  the  best  protection  against  drought  that  can  be 
conveniently  practiced  to  any  great  extent,  is  frequent  stirring 
of  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  it  loose  and  light.  In  this  way  the  earth 
at  the  surface  may  be  divided  into  many  particles  which  serve  as  a 
non-conductor  of  moisture,  and  retain  it  below,  where  the  roots  may 
obtain  a  supply. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  earth  is  hard  and  compact,  the  mois- 
ture is  readily  conducted  off  through  it  even  to  a  great  depth  in  a 
very  dry  time.  As  an  illustration,  if  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  be 
placed  in  the  fire  the  heat  will  readily  pass  to  the  other  end  ;  but 
if  the  same  bar  be  cut  into  pieces  of  one  inch  or  less  in  length  and 
laid  along  end  to  end,  as  in  the  bar,  they  would  touch  in  some 
places,  while  in  others  a  thin  strata  of  air  would  intervene,  and  in 
heating  one  end  the  other  would  not  be  affected,  as  the  heat  would 
pass  but  a  short  distance  through  the  short  pieces. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  that  a  fire  of  intense  heat  be  made  on  a 
block  of  iron  four  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  body  of  the 
iron  would  soon  become  heated  even  to  the  bottom.  Now,  if  this 
iron  should  be  cut  or  broken  into  fine  pieces,  and  a  body  of  iron 
.formed  of  thgse  pieces  of  the  same  size  as  the  block,  and  a  fire  of  a 
like  degree  of  heat  made  thereon,  the  heat  would  work  down  slowly 
after  penetrating  a  small  distance  through  the  many  particles,  and 
the  air  intervening  between  them.  We  give  this  as  the  theory,  but 
it  is  the  practice,  as  in  all  other  things,  that  we  rely  on  as  the 
foundation  of  true  science. 

There  is,  even  in  a  dry  time,  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
earth  that  is  continually  rising  and  passing  off  in  evaporation,  and 
if  this  evaporation  can  be  prevented  in  any  great  measure  by  a  non- 
conductor of  moisture  at  the  surface,  the  plant  will  suffer  compara- 
tively little.  This  is  abundantly  shown  in  practice.  Those  who 
have  not  witnessed,  from  experiment  and  observation,  the  advant- 
ages of  fine  loose  earth  on  the  surface,  as  a  protection  of  plants 
against  drought,  would  not  be  likely  to  suppose  its  effects  so  great 
as  they  are,  though  the  theory  is  plausible  and  reasonable.  Corn 
and  other  vegetables  which  have  been  well  hoed  in  an  extremely 
dry  time  have  flourished  well,  while  other  parts,  left  for  experiment 
■were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  drought. 

I  noticed  last  season  the  powerful  effects  of  this  protection  :  In 
cultivating  a  few  acres  of  high  land  (where  the  drought  under  usual 
circumstances  would  have  been  very  severe),  where  the  soil  was  fre- 
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quently  stirred  and  kept  loose  and  light  6n  top,  there  was  constant 
moisture  at  a  short  distance  from  the  top,  but  where  the  earth  wa3 
unmoved  it  dried  to  a  great  depth. 

A  narrow  strip  running  across  the  piece  was  left  for  turnips  and 
remained  unplowed.  On  this  strip  the  soil  became  dry  beluw  the 
usual  depth  of  plowing,  and  the  weeds  were  almost  dead  for  want  of 
moisture,  while  weeds  of  the  same  kind  on  the  edge  of  the  plowed 
ground  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  soil  was  only  dry  for  a  few 
inches  in  depth. 

Where  some  grain  was  sown  the  earth  was  dry  down  some  six  or 
seven  inches,  while  by  the  side  of  it  where  the  soil  was  often  stirred 
it  was  dried  down  only  three  or  four  inches.  In  the  latter  case  the 
earth  had  a  good  degree  of  moisture,  while  in  the  former  it  con- 
tained but  little. 

A  very  good  way  in  which  to  test  the  matter  is  to  remove  the 
, earth  in  the  centre  of  a  dry,  hard  road  bed  to  the  depth  of  one  foot 
or  eighteen  inches.  If,  after  complete  pulverization,  the  earth  is 
returned,  after  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  the  pulverized  earth 
in  the  hole  will  be  found  to  be  quite  moist  even  to  the  sut'face,  while 
the  surrounding  soil  (not  pulverized)  will  remain  dry  and  hard. 
■  Subsoiling  is  found  to  bo  beneficial,  because  it  deepens  the  bed  of 
loose  open  earth,  which,  acting  like  a  sponge,  draws  jjp  the  mois- 
ture from  the  under  soil  and  retains  it  for  the  use  of  the  growing 
vegetation. 

One  great  cause  that  subsoiling  is  not  more  popular  is  that  often 
■when  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  followed  by  a  moist  wet  season, 
and  hence  the  eifect  is  not  as  visible  as  during  a  dry  season,  although 
there  are  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  subsoiling  than  that 
of  protection  from  drought,  which  tend  to  make  the  operation  pay, 
as  has  been  proved  by  more  than  one  subsoiler. — Cor.  Grermantown 
Telegraph. 


What  Farmers  Cannot  Conceal. — A  poor  farmer  cannot  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  is  a  poor  farmer.  All  his  surroundings  proclaim 
the  verdict  against  him  ;  his  horses,  cattle,  wagons,  harness,'  plows, 
fences,  fields — even  his  wife  and  children  bear  silent,  but  unmistake- 
able  evidence  against' him.  On  the  other  hand,  all  things  Tvill  testify 
favorably  on  behalf  of  the  good  farmer.  Every  passer-by  can  read 
the  evidence  pro  and  con.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  stimulate  every 
farmer  to  do  his  best  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  as  well  as 
interest;  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  every  passer-by  will  pronounce 
judgment  according  to  the  evidence. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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How  Does  Clover  Fertilize  the  Soil  that  Produces  It? 

BY  DAVID  BOYD,  A.  M. 

However  much  respect  the  opinions  of  such  a  close  observer  as 
the  Hon.  George  Geddes  must  command,  and  however  much  defer- 
ence is  due  to  the  views  of  so  scientific  and  practical  a  man  as 
Prof.  Voelcker,  still  I  believe  their  theory  that  "  The  clover  plant 
takes  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  manufactures  it  into  their 
own  substance,  which,  on  decomposition  of  their  roots  and  leaves, 
produces  abundance  of  ammonia,"  to  be  an  erroneous  hypothesis. 
Had  Voelcker,  by  some  scientific  examination,  been  able  to  prove 
that  the  clover  plant  has  a  peculiar  physiological  structure,  enabling 
it  to  perform  a  function  claimed  for  no  other  plant,  then  he  would 
have  had  a  reason  for  his  assumption ;  as  it  now  stands  it  is  a  mere 
guess,  and  not  the  happiest,  since  it  does  not  explain  the  phenomena. 

I  submit  the  following  in  its  stead, 'asking  candid  thinkers  and 
careful  observers  to  weigh  them  ; 

Agricultural  chemists  agree,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  plants  in 
general  obtain  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  entering  their  composition 
through  roots,  from  water  which  is  impregnated  with  ammonia. 
This  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  N.  H3.  Now, 
though  the  two' elements  composing  this  gas  are  among  the  most 
abundant  in  nature,  still  it  is  in  very  limited  quantities,  because, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have  very 
"Weak  affinities  for  each  other.  However,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  in 
the  nascent  state — that  is,  at  the  instant  when  it  is  being  evolved 
or  disengaged  from  other  combination— it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
nitrogen,  and  will  combine  with  it  to  form  ammonia.  -  * 

Now,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  clover  plant  in  the  spring,  its  pro- 
cumbent ^josition  and  leafy  stalks,  enable  it  to  shade  the  soil,  before 
the  drought  of  summ.er  sets  in,  more  completely  than  almost  any 
other  plant.  This  retains  the  moisture  near  the  surface,  which 
facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  lower  clover  leaves,  and  these 
leaves  in  decomposing  give  off  hydrogen  in  its  nascent  state,  which, 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  nitrogen,  unites  ivith  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, forming  ammonia,  which  is  readily  absorbed  and  retained  by 
the  moist  soil.  A  crop  of  peas  fertilizes  the  soil  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  not  because  it  belongs  to  the  leguminous  family  of  plants 
in  common  with  clover.  Beans  belong  there  too,  but  no  one  claims 
for  that  crop  any  peculiar  fertilizing  effect.  The  reason  is  that 
that  crop  is  not  luxuriant  in  growth,  shading  the  soil,  and  decom- 
posing large  quantities  of  leaves,  giving  off  free  hydrogen.     The 
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effects  of  a  mulch  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  Hence, 
long  manure  applied  to  the  surface  is  now  known  to  produce  a  better 
effect  than  when  it  is  plowed  under.  In  the  latter  case,  if  decom- 
position takes  plase  at  all,  it  is  not  in  the  presence  of  the  air,  and 
the  hydrogen  set  free  cannot  find  the  nitrogen  with  which  to  form 
ammonia,  and  therefore  enters  into  some  other  combination,  perhaps 
with  oxygen,  to  form  water. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  value  of  green  vegetables  in  a  compost 
heap.  These  decompose  readily,  giving  off  free  hydrogen,  which 
forms  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  ammonia,  which  in  its  turn  is 
absorbed  by  the  muck. 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  gypsum  may  be  partly  explained  thus.  It 
increases  moisture,  and  aids  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
at  or  near  the  surface. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  Chief  Aim  in  Farming. — The  first  great  aim  of  all  farming 
is  to  raise  the  largest  possible  crops  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and 
good  farming  considers  any  injury  to  the  soil  as  a  part  of  the  cost. 
The  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  crops  after  they  are  raised,  is  an  im- 
portant but  a  secondary  consideration.  How  to  raise  the  crops  is 
the  first  question,  and  in  answering  it  we  should  know  what  plants 
are  made  of,  whence  their  constituent  parts  come,  and  how  they  are 
put  together.  The  farmer  should  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  whose  object  is  to  make  roots,  or  stems,  or  leaves,  by 
putting  together  the  raw  materials  in  his  store  house,  in  the  most 
complete,  most  satisfactory,  most  workmanlike  manner.  To  do  this 
fee  should  understand  his  machinery  and  his  material,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  present  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  enables  him  to  do 
so. — N.  W.  Farmer. 


Top  Dressing  Meadows. — An  agricultural  correspondent,  Mr. 
D.  R.  Sperrp,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says :  "  The  best  time  to 
top-dress  the  meadow  is  immediately  after  the  crop  of  hay  is  taken 
off,  more  especially  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present.  But  then  we 
do  not  always  know  the  time  to  do  the  work.  In  that  case  the  winter 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Last  winter  I  top-dressed  several 
acres,  hauling  out  the  manure  from  the  stable  one  or  twice  a  week. 
The  result  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  against 
less  than  half  the  amount  on  that  not  thus  treated.  Then  again, 
the  hay  is  early.  Ten  acres  of  meadow  top-dressed  will  turn  out 
more  hay  than  twenty  without  it. 
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The  New  Year's  Wheat  Fields. 

As  soon  as  the  present  harvest  is  over,  the  next  thing  in  order  is 
to  get  in  the  seed  for  another  crop.  It  has  so  often  been  demon- 
strated that  thorough  farming  not  only  pays  better  in  all  seasons, 
but  is  far  safer  in  extreme  ones,  that  it  seems  strange  that  people 
who  can  so  ill  aftord  it  will  continue  to  throw  away  hard  labor,  in 
half  doing  their  work,  where  they  get  no  pay. 

How  is  the  land  for  the  fall  sowing  ?  Is  it  in  clover  or  in  rich 
fallow,  ready  to  take  in  the  seed  and  hold  it  like  a  mother,  and  bear 
it  up  in  a  liberal  crop  ?  or  will  it  "have  to  do  " — a  poor  starved 
field  that  it  is  of  no  use  even  to  pray  over  and  from  which  nothino- 
short  of  a  miracle  will  bring  you  the  seed  again  ".' 

Faith  is  a  good  thing,  but  in  farming  particularly,  you  cannot  get 
along  without  that  other  grace  of  Good  Works,  and  this  latter  well 
laid  out  will  wonderfully  strengthen  your  faith  when  it  ultimates  in 
fruition.  Better  have  one  acre  of  land  got  in  right  and  in  season, 
than  five  acres  half  done.  The  first  will  pay  double,  the  last  will 
not  half  pay,  or  not  at  all,  and  leave  you  feeling  like  a  very  much 
abused  individual  besides.  Some  men  will  make  money  on  five 
acres,  while  others  will  not  make  a  decent  living  on  a  hundred. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 


Farming  on  Flodden  Field. 


A  description  of  a  farm  on  Flodden  Hill,  from  the  London  "Agricaltnral 
Gazette/'  is  condensed  as  follows  by  the  "  Country  Gentleman  :" 

The  farm  consists  of  upwards  of  1,000  acres,  about  600  of  which 
are  arable,  and  something  over  400  acres  are  grass  pastures  and 
shifts.  Of  turnips  here  grown  there  arfe  150  acres  per  annum,  and, 
as  no  rye  is  cultivated  for  spring  feed,  not  only  is  this  crop,  as  the 
basis  of  the  farm's  fertility,  required  to  be  of  the  best  possible  char- 
acter, but  great  care  in  storing  the  best  keeping  Swedes,  that  they 
may  last,  is  necessary.  When  we  were  there  we  saw  some  that 
were  sound  and  of  good  quality,  considering  the  trying  winter  which 
they  had  to  endure.  The  plan  of  storing  these  is  to  put  them  into 
heaps  of  three  to  four  loads  each,  and  to  cover  them  with  six  or 
eight  inches  of  soil  and  nothing  else.  The  practice  here  adopted 
of  cutting  oflf  the  roots  and  a  part  of  the  top  of  the  Swedes  when 
they  are  heaped  is,  in  our  opinion,  wrong.  In  a  forwarder  and 
warmer  county,  where  these  roots  ripen  more  fully,  they  would  not 
only  lose  much  of  their  quality  by  having  the  skin  thus  broken,  but 
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more  than  half  of  them  would  be  rotten  by  April,  and  the  whole  of 
them  more  or  less  decayed  by  May  Day.  Here,  too,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  these  Swedes  were  stored  as  they  were  pulled  up, 
they  might  be  drawn  earlier,  and  thereby  protected  from  December 
frosts  ;  which  would  not  only  more  completely  preserve  their  quality, 
but  cause  them  to  remain  sound  to  a  later  period  of  the  spring. 

The  courses  practiced  are — five  crops  on  light  land,  and  four 
crops  on  the  stronger  and  better  soils,  the  difference  consisting  in 
the  grass  or  "  seeds  "  being  kept  down  two  years  on  the  lighter 
soils.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  the  county,  wheat  will  not 
take  after  clover  or  seeds,  and,  therefore,  wheat  is  sown  after  tur- 
nips, and  oats  or  barley  after  the  seeds.  A  few  potatoes  are  grown, 
but  these  are  taken  after  a  part  of  the  "  seeds  "  also,  as  the  turnips 
are  too  valuable  and  necessary  for  the  stock  to  have  any  part  of 
the  turnip  "  break  "  occupied  by  this  crop.  The  course  vvill,  there- 
fore, stand  thus :  1,  turnips ;  2,  wheat  and  barley ;  3,  clover  or 
"seeds,"  and  pulse,  when  necessary;  4,  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley, 
when  suitable  ;  5,  over  year  "  seeds." 

The  sheep  kept  are  Cheviots,  half-breeds,  and  Border  Leicesters. 
The  basis  of  the  flock  is  fifty  score  breeding  ewes,  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  which  is  kept  on  the  farm  and  fatted  off,  some  before 
this  time  of  the  year,  some  are  going  now,  and  some  will  not  ripen 
off  till  later  in  the  season.  The  cattle  kept  are  so  numerous  as  the 
requirements  for  making  the  straw  into  manure  may  occur.  These 
are  all  bought  in,  for  beyond  the  produce  of  the  hinds'  and.  cot 
tagers'  cows,  and  the  few  there  are  kept  for  private  household  pur- 
poses by  farmers  and  well-to-do  villagers  and  townsfolk,  there  are 
no  breeding  cattle  kept  in  the  Border  districts.  These  cattle  are 
bought  in  at  this  season  and  in  the  autumn.  Thus  two  sets  of  stock 
are  continually  coming  on,  the  one  growing  on  the  poorer  fields  and 
pastures,  and  the  other  fattening  on  the  good  meadows  and  in  the 
yards  and  byres. 

The  Border  farms,  as  a  whole,  contain  some  singular  features. 
One  of  these  features  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  is  sown  broad- 
cast. This  is  practiced, -not  only  because  the  work  itself  is  cheaper 
than  drilling,  but  because  thefe  is  less  treading  of  the  seed-beds  by 
horses,  while  the  plants  are  more  regularly  spread  over  the  ground, 
which,  it  is  said,  gives  them  a  better  chance  to  make  strong  roots, 
and  to  branch  into  healthy  and  vigorous  stems.  This  sight  was 
refreshing  to  our  eye,  and  these  opinions  fell  like  the  charm  of  com- 
mon sense  on  our  year,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  hear  and  read 
so  much  nonsense  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  about  thinner  and 
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thinner  seeding  by  means  of  dibbling  machines  and  drilling  appa- 
ratus. Much  of  this  broadcasting  is  done  by  hand,  and  most  artis- 
tically performed  it  is.  But  a  large  portion  is  done  by  broadcasting 
machines,  large  numbers  of  which  are  made  in  the  northern  towns. 
It  is  fair  only  to  remark,  however,  that  this  plan  can  only  be 
adopted  with  adequate  success  when  land  is  as  clean,  or  as  free 
from  weeds,  as  are  the  fields  of  the  Border  farms. 


Seed  Grain. 

A  frequent  inquiry  among  farmers  at  this  season  is  where  can  we 
get  good  seed  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.  Our  answer  is  not  the  usual 
one,  viz,  to  purchase  from  seed  merchants  some  widely  advertised 
new  variety,  which  promises  to  ripen  earlier,  yield  more,  and  sell 
higher  than  any  other,  for  the  result  in  a  mojority  of  cases  where 
such  advice  is  taken  is  failure  and  disappointment;  not  that  we 
object  to  attempts  to  produce  new  and  improved  varieties  or  to  their 
trial  on  a  small  scale,  but  to  risk  a  whole  crop  upon  the  chances  of 
untested  varieties,  is  rather  an  expensive  way  of  experimenting,  and 
therefore  we  think  it  best  to  touch  these  high-priced  novelties 
lightly. 

Another  resource  of  farmers. is  merely  to  change  their  seed,  and 
the  eifort  is,  generally,  to  get  it  from  another  State.  To  a  limited 
extent,  and  with  proper  restrictions  this  is  desirable ;  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  expect  wheat  or  other  cereals  to  succeed  well  sim- 
ply because  they  are  foreign.  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true,  and 
acclimation  is  essential  to  any  degree  of  success.  For  this  reason 
grain  seed  should  only  be  imported  from  sections  lying  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  that  to  which  they  are  brought,  and  even 
then  only  a  portion  of  the  crop  should  be  risked  upon  the  new  seed 
the  first  year. 

Admitting  the  evils  of  growing  inferior  or  only  fair  quality  grain, 
and  realizing  the  difiiculties  attending  the  usual  modes  of  procuring 
good  seed,  we  suggest  another  plan,  and  one  which  we  think  will 
prove  both  useful  and  economical.  It  is  this.  Let  every  farmer 
cultivate  each  year  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain  for  seed.  Let  him 
sow  one,  two,  or  more  acres,  as  he  may  need,  especially  to  produce 
seed.  Take,  for  instance,  wheat — if  one  hundred  bushels  of  seed 
are  wanted,  prepare  four  or  five  acres  of  ground  thoroughly  by  deep 
spring  or  summer  plowing,  and  manure  heavily.  In  the  fall  stir 
the  surface  lightly,  and  sow  in  drills  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of 
cultivation.  In  the  spring  cultivate  freely,  keeping  the  surface 
VOL.  IV — 33 
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loose  and  friable.  The  result  will  be  a  very  heavy  yield  of  first 
quality  wheat.  Select  the  best  of  this,  and  reserve  for  the  seed 
crop  of  the  next  year ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  entire  stock  will  be 
infinitely  improved  at  a  less  cost  and  with  more  certainty  than  by 
the  usual  method  of  exchange. 


First  Class  Merino  Sheep. 

THE  PROSPECT  FOR  THEM. 

We  have  published  the  results  of  public  sheep  shearings  in  various 
places  this  spring,  which  show  that  the  choice  heavy-wooled  Merinos 
of  the  country  are  not  only  retained  in  those  localities,  but  that 
their  owners  possess  enough  zeal  and  spirit  to  continue  to  bring 
them  together  annually  for  public  exhibition  and  comparison — thus 
seeking  further  improvement.  And  we  know  a  multitude  of  flocks  in 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  other  States,  which  are  kept  up  to  their 
former  mark  of  improvement  as  carefully  as  during  the  late  period 
of  high  prices,  but  which  are  not  represented  at  spring  fairs,  because 
the  bree(3ers  of  them  are  not  within  a  convenient  distance  of  each, 
other  to  get  up  such  exhibitions. 

Is  this  persistency  in  breeding  this  class  of  sheep  the  part  of 
wisdom,  or  the  part  of  folly?  Suppose  an  epizootic  among  horses, 
hugs,  or  cattle,  or  a  failure  in  wheat,  potatoes,  or  other  necessary 
vegetable  products,  should  occur  to  such  an  extent  for  several  con- 
secutive years,  as  to  render  the  growing  of  them  unprofitable — and 
precisely  such  things  have  occurred — would  it  be  wise  to  give  up 
altogether  the  production  of  the  unprofitable  animal  or  crop  ?  Or 
suppose  the  over-production  of  either  should  cause  a  protracted  de- 
pression in  price,  would  sound  maxims  of  trade  or  sound  common 
sense  teach,  as  the  appropriate  mode  of  correcting  the  evil,  that 
there  should  be  no  further  production  ?  This  would  be  killing  instead 
of  improving  a  branch  of  trade.  And  if  any  such  extreme  action 
were  practicable,  it  would  involve  a  ruinous  loss  to  those  holding 
the  live  stock  to  be  thus  abandoned.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is 
such  an  over-production  of  medium  fine  wool — American  Merino 
^qq\ — in  the  United  States ;  and  that  is  the  main  and  almost  sole 
cause  of  the  low  prices  of  this  wool  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Some  highly  intelligent  and  zealous  friends  of  the  wool-producing 
interest  fully  believe  this.  Those  manufacturers  who  long  for  low 
prices,  persistently  assert  it.  Some  statistics,  based,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  on  estimates  seem  to  favor  such  a  conclusion.     We  do 
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not  propose  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
and  certainly  not  to  present  any  opposing  conjectural  statistics. 
But  we  d-o  not  believe  there  would  be  any  overplus  of  this  wool 
grown,  from  our  present  number  of  sheep,  had  it  no  competitor  in 
our  markets;  and  with  the  amount  of  competing  wool  annually  in- 
tr  jduced  since  the  tariff  of  1867  went  into  force — whether  on  pay- 
ment of  the  lawful  duties,  or  slid  into  class  three  by  Treasury  decis- 
ions, or  paying  mere  nominal  duties  on  the  skin,  or  smuggled 
outright—  we  believe  there  would  still  have  been  no  excess  of  the 
domestic  clip  had  the  business,  and  consequently  the  consumption, 
of  our  whole  country  been  in  the  normal  condition. 

Whether  the  over-production  is  real  or  only  apparent,  or  whether, 
if  now  real,  it  rests  only  on  transient  causes,  is  not  the  present 
question.  We  undertake  to  say  that  even  in  the  present  state  of 
things — with  washed  wool  at  the  barn  worth,  say,  forty  cents  a 
pound — the  growing  of  such  fleeces  as  those  recently  clipped  at  the 
Alexander,  Spencerport,  Honeoye  public  shearings,  is  fully  as  remu- 
nerative as  the  average  of  other  agricultural  staples — more  remuner- 
ative than  the  1869  product  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops.  Wool  is  not  sinking  or  even  remaining  stationary  in  price. 
Forty  cents  now  means  more  money  than  it  meant  last  year,  and 
still  more  than  it  did  in  the  several  preceding  years. 

There  is  but  one  contingency  in  which  the  wool  of  first-class 
American  Merinos,  can  cease  to  be  remunerative,  and  that  is  the 
adoption  of  free  trade  in  wool,  or,  what  practically  means  the  same 
thing,  conforming  the  duties  on  it  to  what  is  termed  a  revenue 
standard.  After  that,  would,  indeed,  "come  the  deluge."  It  would 
sweep  all  fine  wool  growing  out  of  the  land.  But  this  we  do  not 
believe  is  a  supposable  contingency.  Stultification  and  suicidalt 
mania  cannot  go  so  far.  But  we  have  a  wholly  unanticipated  evasio-a 
of  the  present  tariff  law  (importing  wool  on  the  skin)  which,  so  fas 
as  it  goes,  substantially  establishes  free  trade.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives readily  enough  adopted  an  amendment  in  the  tariff 
bill,  now  before  that  body,  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  an  evasion  in  future ;  but,  from  present  appearances,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  bill  will  go  over  the  session.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  bring  loss  and  damage  to  our  growers  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  with  the  knowledge  they  now  have  that  the  amendment 
is  sure  to  pass  when  any  amendments  of  the  tariff  pass  Congress,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  manufacturers  will  embark  so  generally  in 
the  working  of  this  wool  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  Yet,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wool  tariff  of  1857,  this  delay  in  the  action  of  Congress. 
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may  allow  a  good  deal  of  wool  to  be  imported  in  anticipation  of  the 
rise  in  duties,  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  of  the  skin  clippers  in 
stock  for  a  long  period. 

If  the  growing  o{  first-class  American  Merinos  is  now  remunera- 
tive, it  promises  to  become  more  so,  if  protection  is  continued.  The 
woolen  trade,  only  good  in  transient  snatches  since  the  war,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  revive  and  become  steady,  as  fast  as  the  in- 
dustry and  business  of  the  country  recover  their  normal  condition, 
and  thus  the  consumption  of  fine  wool  be  greatly  increased.  We 
have  no  fixed  data  to  establish  the  actual  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  in  the  Southern  and  border  States  since  the  war ;  but  the  gen- 
eral  facts  within  our  knowledtje  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  of  those  States  the  per  capita  consumption  has  not  exceeded 
half,  and  in  others  two-thirds,  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  what 
it  will  again  be  when  the  industrial  and  financial  prosperity  of  those 
States  is  restored.  Woolens  beyond  actual  need  are  merely  luxuries, 
and  the  South  has  been  in  no  condition  to  purchase  luxuries.  Then 
there  are  innumerable  situations  where  fine-wool  sheep  can  be  grown 
profitably.  We  have  mentioned  these  too  recently  to  leave  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here. 

The  reaction  from  the  high  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  during  the 
•war,  produced  a  disappointment  and  degree  of  temporary  loss,  which 
particularly  among  men  in  the  business,  led  to  a  state  of  feeling 
made  up  about  equally  of  panic  and  disgust.  Improvement  ceased 
in  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  Merino  flocks  of  the  country, 
which  were  spared  from  the  knife,  and  many  were  crossed  with 
mutton  breeds.  Fine  wool  husbandry  was  "  demoralized."  As  it 
gradually  recovers,  there  must  be  a  demand  for  choice  sheep  to 
re-establish  improvement.  The  "fancy  prices"  will  not  return, 
except  in  some  particular  exigency  which  the  future  may  or  may 
not  develop  ;  but  good  prices — prices  which  will  pay  for  waiting  for 
them — will  inevitably  return. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Randall,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

June  4,  1870. 


Barn  Manure  Cellars. 


I  would  like  to  inqure  of  those  who  have  manure  cellars  under 
their  barns,  how  they  are  liked,  the  manner  of  construction,  and 
mode  of  making  large  quantities  of  manure. 

We  must  make  more  and  save  alt  the  manure  we  have  to  apply 
to  our  land,  or  our  farming  in  this  country,  or  in  fact  any  country. 
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■will  soon  prove  a  failure.  TTe  have  just  been  building  a  barn 
34x54,  and  winw  24x36,  (on  the  northwest  side,)  making  a  southern 
exposure  for  barn-yard.  The  building  has  twenty-four-posts,  stand- 
over  stone  basement  six  and  a  half  feet  high ;  cow  stable  in  main 
part  of  barn  ;  in  the  wing,  on  the  south  side,  calf-pens  and  hen- 
nery, 10x10  feet,  and  north  side  for  young  stock. 

The  cellar  below  this  answers  f~r  an  open  shed.  Upper  part  of 
wing  is  hay  and  straw  loft  opening  into  upper  or  threshing  floor  of 
main  building,  also  the  bay.  To  this -floor  is  a  covered  approach, 
fourteen  feet  long;  width  same  as  barn  floor,  fourteen  feet.  Under 
this  a  granary  with  shute  from  threshing  floor  to  bins.  Granary 
opening  into  cow  stable.     Grain  loft  over  threshing  floor. 

This  is  a  new  style  of  barn  here,  and  a  good  many  are  croaking 
about  waste  room,  referring  to  the  cellar,  asserting  that  cattle  can 
not  be  healthy  over  so  much  manure.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  will  cattle  be  any  worse  off 
over  a  cellar,  where  there  is  plenty  of  air  circulating  underneath 
(and  free  ventilation  above,  of  course,)  than  where  all  the  liquid 
goes  under  the  floor,  with  no  ventilation,  as  in  the  old  style.  Then, 
every  one  must  admit  the  saving  of  manure  and  time  in  clearin 
stables.  H.  B.  J.,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Mr.  Bonham  gives  the  following  advice  to  the  readers  of  the 
Messenger : 

"After  the  severe  labor  of  the  harvest  it  is  well  to  rest — have  a 
little  recreation,  to  regain  activity,  elasticity,  and  erectness.  To  do 
this,  be  sociable,  visit  your  neighbors,  attend  pic  nics  and  sociables, 
and  with  your  wife  be  young  again.  Then,  after  these  seasons  of 
recreation  you  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  resume  the  labors  of 
threshing,  plowing,  sowing,  ditching,  or  any  of  the  varied  labors 
that  are  presented  to  the  hand  of  every  farmer,  and  his  interest  will 
sufl'er  if  they  are  not  attended  to.  A  few  of  these  duties  will  be 
to  trim  hedges,  repair  fences  that  have  been  in  any  way  thrown 
from  their  perpendicular  since  spring,  preparing  shedding  aLd  out- 
buildings for  shelter  of  stock  the  coming  winter.  Seeds  of  all  veg- 
etables and  flowers  that  are  ripe  should  be  carefully  gathered  and 
carefully  put  away  and  labeled.  Canning,  drying,  and  in  any  man- 
ner preserving  fruits  and  early  vegetables  should  and  will  occupy 
the  housekeeper  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Water  and  salt  your  stock  well  through  this  month,  and  if  pas- 
turage is   short,  make  up  the  deficiency  by  feeding  vegetables  and 
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corn  blades,  suckers,  and  husks.  Plowing  for  fall  grain  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  duties  for  the  month  in  certain  localities.  Let  it  be 
thoroughly  done,  the  land  well  harrowed  and  seed  well  selected, 
and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat  next  season. 

Then  the  coming  two  months — the  months  of  Fairs — in  all  your 
getting,  get  ready  to  attend  them,  and,  if  you  can,  contribute  some- 
thing as  the  result  of  your  summer's  labors;  but  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  GO.  Go  at  any  rate,  and  it  may  be  that  intercourse  with  your 
brother  farmers,  and  what  you  may  see  on  exhibition,  may  stimulate 
you  to  have  something  for  another  Fair  in  coming  years.  Go,  it 
will  do  you  good." 


Mr.  Quinn,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  gives  the  following  method  of 
making  the  lime  and  salt  mixture:  "The  usual  method  of  making 
this  preparation  is  to  dissolve  one  bushel  of  salt  in  water.  Then, 
with  the  salt  water  slake  three  bushels  of  caustic  lime.  Shell  lime 
is  preferable  to  stone  lime  for  this  purpose.  This  mixture  should 
then  be  placed  under  a  shed  or  in  a  building,  and  turned  over  three 
or  four  tunes  during  a  fortnight,  when  it  may  be  composted  with 
muck  or  other  vegetable  matter,  using  about  four  bushels  of  the  salt 
and  lime  to  each  cord  of  muck.  When  composted  for  a  few  months 
it  will  be  a  good  divisor  for  barn-yard  manure,  especially  on  light 
soils. 

"  The  '  mixture '  will  give  better  results  when  composted  with 
muck  and  barn-yard  manure,  although  when  scattered  on  the  surface 
at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  it  will  be  found  a 
cheap  and  beneficial  manure  for  top-dressing." 


Small  Farms. — Be  content  with  a  small  place  entirely  paid  for, 
if  you  have  not  the  money  to  buy  a  large  farm.  Do  not  allow  that 
eager  and  avaricious  spirit  to  own  "  all  the  land  that  joins  yours  " 
to  ruin  you.  One  of  the  curses  of  our  agricultural  districts  is  the 
size  of  our  farms.  Forty  acres  paid  for  and  thoroughly  tilled  is 
better  and  far  more  remunerative  than  four  hundred  under  a  heavy 
mortgage,  and  only  half  cultivated.  Where  one  man  may  succeed 
by  rashness  in  assuming  large  responsibilities,  hundreds  fail ;  and 
experience  and  observation  will  show,  that  the  successful  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land  have  usually  begun  by  small  purchases  for  cash, 
and  by  gradual  additions  as  they  acquired  wealth  by  industry  and 
economy. — Farmer  and  Artisan. 
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Management  of  Clover  after  Haying. 

A  second  or  seed  crop  of  clover  should  not  be  taken  from  a  field 
of  clover  that  is  cut  or  pastured  the  first  year  after  it  is  seeded 
down.  If  it  is  cut  for  seed  the  first  year,  the  clover  will  not  last 
more  than  one  or  two  years,  while,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  ripen  seeds 
till  in  its  second  year,  having  then  well  established  its  roots  in  the 
soil,  it  is  likely  to  last  longer  and  yield  better  crops. 

After  clover  has  been  cut  the  first  year,  the  field  should  be  shut 
up,  and  allowed  to  regain  a  tolerable  growth  before  being  pastured, 
but  if  it  is  a  second  year  crop,  and  be  cut  for  a  second  or  seed  crop 
for  the  same  year,  stock  may  be  allowed  in  it  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  haying,  before  it  is  shut  up.  A  dressing  of  plaster  or  ashes, 
or  superphosphate,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  per  acre,  given 
about  the  1st  of  August,  will  be  a  great  help  towards  making  a 
heavy  growth  of  second-crop  clover.  After  a  crop  of  seed  has  been 
taken  from  a  field  of  clover,  it  is  seldom  worth  cutting  for  hay  again, 
so  that  it  is  rarely  done  except  where  it  is  intended  to  turn  the  land 
to  pasturage,  or  break  it  up  the  following  season,  as  the  clover  shows 
signs  of  running  out  after  it  has  been  so  severely  taxed  to  produce 
a  seed  crop.  Clover  seed  at  best  is  a  very  troublesome  and  uncer- 
tain crop,  rarely  yielding  more  than  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  costing  nearly  all  it  is  worth  to  obtain  it.  On  farms 
where  there  are  a  number  of  grown-up  boys,  and  very  little  stock 
is  kept,  it  may  pay  to  cut  a  second  crop  of  clover  for  the  seed  alone. 
But  the  best  farmers  would  rather  buy  what  seed  they  need  than  to 
deprive  their  stock  of  so  large  an  amount  of  autumn  feed. 

If  it  is  cut  for  seed,  it  must  get  so  ripe  that  the  stalks  are  of  little 
value  as  fodder  for  stock,  but  when  it  is  cut  early  and  cured  properly 
for  hay,  a  second  crop  of  clover  makes  excellent  fodder  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  much  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  and  the  plants 
than  if  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed. — Ruralist. 


Utilizing  Night  Soil. — A  correspondent  of  the  Qountry  Gen- 
tleman says  :  "  I  have  a  method  of  utilizing  night  soil  from  my 
privy,  that  I  like  much.  In  a  tight  box  I  place  galvanized  iron 
buckets  built  flaring,  with  two  sets  of  loops,  one  set  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom.  The  droppings  are  caught  in  these,  and  emptied 
as  often  as  necessary  on  a  heap  of  muck  and  worked  in.  If  emptied 
in  the  morning  before  being  disturbed,  it  is  not  unpleasant.  When 
frozen,  I  hang  them  over  the  compost  heap  by  the  bottom  loops, 
and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  the  bucket,  and  it  is  clean. 
A  large  pile  of  the  best  of  compost  is  the  result." 
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The  Angora   Goat, 

A.  Eutychides,  from  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  came  before  the 
Club  with  specimens  of  the  hair  and  pelts  of  this  animal.  His 
ancestors  for  centuries  have  been  engaged  in  tending  these  goats, 
and  have  grown  rich  by  selling  the  hair.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Angora  goat  would  not  prosper  on  other  continents,  but  since  1887, 
he  says,  "I  have  noticed  that  they  have  been  shipped  to  Port  Eliz- 
abeth, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  £60  to  £32  each  ($300  to  S410), 
and  the  colonists  have  taken  it  up  in  such  a  good  earnest  that  they 
exported  mohair  in  1867,  19,992  pounds;  in  1868,  90,295  pounds  ; 
in  1869,  3-14,631  pounds;  and  they  expect  to  increase  their  export- 
ation to  ten  times  as  much  in  another  five  years,  though  their  mo- 
hairs are  not  of  much  value  at  present,  on  account  of  their  crossing 
the  thoroughbreds  with  the  native  common  goats,  and  clipping  their 
hairs  twice  a  year.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  a  short  time 
the  breed  will  improve,  or  they  will  not  cross  the  pure  breed  with 
the  common,  and  clip  them  once  a  year.  Having  seen  the  success 
made  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  hastened  to  New  York,  in- 
fluenced by  the  feeling  of  national  love  to  the  United  States  as  a 
Greek,  to  be  instrumental  in  introducing  this  beautiful  animal,  which 
is  so  remunerative  to  all  the  breeders.  I  will  undertake  to  import 
for  all  who  wish  to  breed  at  $125  each,  in  any  quantity,  guaranteed 
to  be  thoroughbreds,  both  rams  and  ewes.  And  I  shall  be  quite  at 
their  service  to  give  any  information  for  treatment,  breeding,  &c. 
I  have  samples  with  me,  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  to  any  who 
would  kindly  give  a  call  on  me.  If  any  have  mohair  to  sell,  I  will 
give  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  I  can  be  addressed  at  8-16  West  Twenty- 
seventh  street." — Farmers'  Club. 


Ruta-Bagas. — A  correspondent  writes  of  rutabagas:  I  have 
raised  them  and  fed  them  for  twenty  years,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience know  that  oat  and  barley  straw,  with  one  peck  of  turnips 
night  and  morning  will  keep  a  cow  in  better  condition,  and  furnish 
more  milk  and  butter,  than  the  very  best  hay  with  no  roots.  My 
cows  the  past  winter  never  ate  a  feed  of  hay  till  January,  and  they 
held  out  their  milk,  and  kept  their  flesh  far  better  than  they  have 
at  other  times  with  the  best  of  hay.  My  experience  is,  that  ruta- 
bagas fed  to  cows  regularly  in  the  winter,  do  not  give  the  milk  or 
butter  any  unusual  or  unpleasant  flavor. — Exchange. 
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Old  and   New  Hay. 

In  America,  the  value  of  haj  being  increased  by  being  kept  till 
more  than  a  year  old,  is  not  understood.  Seeing  a  statement  by  a 
writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman^  a  short  time  since,  that  he  had 
found  his  horses  so  loose  in  their  evacuations  in  consequence  of  eat- 
ing hay  which  had  been  made  from  grass  which  was  cut  very  young, 
has  induced  me  to  explain  this  matter. 

The  racing  studs  and  the  fox-hunting  studs  kept  in  such  extraor- 
dinary condition  as  to  be  able  to  carry  in  many  instances  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  for  twenty  miles,  and  very  often  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  across  a  heavy  countr^f,  with  all  kind  of  fencing  to 
leap ;  and  the  harness  horses,  which  travel  very  quickly,  would  any 
of  them  be  affected  to  the  same  degree  by  eating  new  hay.  But, 
kept  in  the  stack  till  the  next  year,  it  loses  the  tendency  to  relax 
and  scour,  and  becomes  the  very  best  provender  for  giving  hard 
flesh  and  thorough  condition  :  the  oats  and  beans  eaten  with  such 
hay  are  both  kept  till  they  are  a  year  old  too. 

This  one  year  old  meadow  bay,  which  is  composed  of  so  many 
good  varieties  of  grass,  is  generally  given  to  horses  used  for  the 
very  fastest  work,  as  any  of  the  grooms  from  the  best  stables  will 
testify ;  but  road  horses,  such  as  omnibus  and  van  horses,  never 
traveling  faster  than  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  will  be  fed  on 
clover  and  other  coarse  large  stemmed  upland  or  arable  land  grown 
hay,  when  it  can  be  found  to  go  farther  and  prove  cheaper  than  old 
meadow  hay. 

All  hay  in  England  is  put  in  ricks,  or  stacks  as  they  are  oftener 
called  in  America  ;  but  more  is  put  together,  because  in  large  ricks 
there  is  much  less  waste,  there  being  less  top  and  bottom,  and  less 
outside,  though  the  outsides  are  pulled  so  neatly  that  the  weather 
cannot  beat  in  of  any  account.  There  is  no  hay  kept  in  barns  or 
sheds  of  any  kind.  The  hay  is  all  cut  from  the  ricks  in  trusses, 
tied  compactly  with  bands  made  of  hay  or  straw,  the  former  usually; 
and  a  man  used  to  trussing  hay  will  cut  with  a  knife  and  take  off 
each  truss  not  varying  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  from  fifty; 
six  pounds  the  whole  day  long.  The  customary  price  paid  for  truss- 
ing and  loading,  ready  for  market,  is  hsilf  a  crown  per  load,  or  less 
than  seventy-five  cents  of  our  money ;  and  an  experienced  man  will 
truss  two  loads  per  day.  A  great  many  of  the  best  farmers  who 
never  market  any,  will  always  keep  a  good  deal  round  for  old  hay, 
because  it  not  only  gives  more  strength  to  working  cattle  and  flesh 
to  fattening  ones,  but  it  also  goes  farther ;  a  less  quantity  satisfies 
any  animal  eating  it.     In  short,  the  farmer  reckons  the  difference 
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between  eating  new  and  old  hay  about  the  same  as  economical  wives 
do  the  eating  of  new  bread  instead  of  keeping  it  a  day  or  two. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  hay  in  barns  seldom 
settles  down  so  close  as  the  English  hay  does  in  large  ricks,  and 
that  as  these  ricks  are  nicely  thatched  with  wheat  straw  and  are 
pulled  by  hand,  so  as  to  drop  dry  from  the  eaves,  it  cuts  out  clean 
and  in  handy  trusses  perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  injury  by 
standing  out  for  the  year  or  longer.  Old  hay,  old  oats,  and  old 
beans,  are  the  only  feed  entering  any  gentleman's  stables  till  after 
the  next  Christmas ;  and  the  most  particular  grooms  will  not  admit 
either  of  these  staples,  before  the  month  of  March  unless  it  is  old. 
Grooms  are  more  particular  than  coachmen,  for  gentlemen's  saddle 
horses  are  generally  kept  in  a  much  higher  state  of  condition,  as 
nags  must  be  able  to  go  the  "pace"  and  hold  it.  —  Country  Gen- 
tleman. 

Manures,   Composts,  &c. 

The  Journal  of  the  Farm  very  sensibly  and  truly  says:  "The 
secret  of  successful  farming  is  hidden  to  a  great  extent  in  the  com- 
post heap.  Many  persons  wonder  at  the  exceeding  fruitfulness  of 
some  fields,  and  at  the  immense  crops  which  are  produced  in  com- 
parison with  the  yield  of  other  strips  of  land.  We  think  we  can 
explain  the  mystery.  It  is  found  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of 
the  manures  which  are  applied  as  in  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer. 
Sometimes  the  cause  of  failure  is  in  the  overdose  of  the  stimulant ; 
so  we  have  seen  a  field  of  corn  destroyed  by  applying  too  much  of 
the  guano  of  the  hen-roost.  The  compost  heap  is  the  accretion  of 
various  kinds  of  fertilizing  ingredients,  and  the  advantage  is  that 
one  ingredient  acts  as  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  fulfills  all 
the  indications  which  the  wants  of  the  plant  demand.  The  careful 
agriculturist  will  see  that  as  little  fertilizing  matter  shall  be  lost  as 
possible.  If  he  has  deciduous  trees  about  his  lawn  or  in  his  patch 
of  woodland,  the  leaves  will  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  but  will 
be  made  to  serve  as  bedding  for  his  cows,  or  be  put  into  the  barn- 
yard. Soapsuds  and  dish-water  will  be  made  to  yield  their  alkaline 
and  animal  matter,  and  the  ashes  will  add  their  tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  Europeans  accomplish  wonders  by  the  use  of  liquid 
manures,  and  it  is  time  that  our  farmers  should  not  only  know,  but 
act  on  the  known  value  of  this  prime  fertilizer.  It  is  given  to  plants 
in  such  a  state  that  they  can  readily  absorb  the  nourishment  which 
it  contains,  and  the  gardener  is  thus  enabled  to  forward  tffe  growth 
of  vegetables  more  rapidly  than  by  other  means." 
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Dry  Earth  for  Bedding  Stables. 

Of  late  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  "  Earth  Closets," 
and  their  use  seems  to  be  appreciated  as  disinfectants  and  as  a 
source  conducive  to  good  health.  Dry  earth  also  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  bedding  stables,  and  found  to  answer  all  the  good 
purposes  expected  from  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  with  a  farmer  the  value  of  stable 
manure.  He  knows  very  well  what  it  is  worth — that  it  is  superior 
to  all  other  manures ;  the  only  difficulty  with  him  is  to  get  enough 
of  it.  He  kijows  also,  that  it  is  not  always  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk;  one  cart  load  of  well  concentrated  manure  being  equal 
to  two  or  more  loads  in  a  coarse  rough  state. 

Straw  is  almost  as  dear  in  the  market  as  the  best  of  hay,  there- 
fore, has  become  too  expensive  an  article  to  bed  stables  with,  and 
the  farmer  who  uses  it  freely  for  that  purpose  has  not  an  eye  to 
strict  economy.  The  substitute  that  we  can  recommend  is  dry 
earth.  Every  farmer  has  plenty  of  it.  Let  any  kind  of  soil  or 
subsoil  be  collected  and  put  under  shelter,  convenient  to  the  stables, 
to  be  used  as  required.  This  can  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  an  hour  or  two  can  be  spared 
from  other  work ;  there  are  many  such  spare  hours  in  the  course  of 
the  year  that  could  not  be  better  employed,  or  even  whole  days. 

The  earth  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  stable 
fioor,  three  or  four  inches  to  begin  with,  and  when  it  has  become 
saturated  with  urine,  add  fresh  earth  until  it  becomes  six,  eight,  or 
more  inches  deep ;  when  all  of  it  thus  saturated  may  be  removed 
to  the  manure  heap  along  with  the  excrementitious  matter  of  the 
animals.  Whenever,  on  entering  the  stable,  you  find  any  offensive 
smell  arisins:  from  the  floor,  add  more  fresh  earth  until  the  odor  is 
all  absorbed.  In  this  way  all  the  valuable  manurial  salts  are  saved, 
locked  up,  so  they  can  not  be  wasted,  until  carried  to  the  field  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil  to  feed  succeeding  crops. 

The  health  of  the  stock  is  promoted  by  having  the  atmospheric 
air  of  the  stable  kept  in  a  pure  state  of  breathing.  A  little  plaster 
of  Paris  sprinkled  with  dry  earth  on  the  stable  fioor  will  be  of  some 
advantage  as  an  absorbent  of  manurial  salts. 

The  natural  resting  place  for  animals  to  lie  down  on  is  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  always  arise  from  this  natural  bed  refreshed 
and  full  of  vigor.  After  a  stretch  and  a  shake  of  themselves, 
they  feel  as  if  new  life  had  been  infused  into  them,  and  they  go  forth 
to  the  duties  of  the  day  with  a  freshness  that  is  pleasant  to  behold. 
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Now,  this  natural  bed  of  earth,  to  lie  down  on,  is  furnit-he  exactly 
suited  to  their  nature,  their  wants,  and  their  condition,  by  a  good 
coating  of  soil,  kept  and.  frequently  renewed  on  the  stable  floor. — 
A.meriean  Stock  Journal. 


Professor  Yoelcker  thus  remarks  upon  experiments  which  seemed 
to  prove  the  value  of  salts  of  potash  upon  potatoes,  clover,  beets, 
and  turnips: 

In  several  experiments  tried  on  poor,  sandy  soils  during  the  past 
season,  the  addition  of  crude  potash  salts  to  superphosphate  of  lime 
had  a  very  marked  and  decidedly  beneficial  eff"ect  on  the  potato 
crop,  and  also  on  Swedes.  Even  when  applied  alone,  crude  potash 
salts  benefit  materially  root  crops  growing  on  poor,  sandy  land. 
The  same  beneficial  effect,  I  find,  by  direct  experiments,  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  application  of  common  salt,  showing  that  soda  is 
a  much  less  valuable  fertilizing  constituent  than  potash,  and  inca- 
pable of  replacing  the  functions  of  the  latter  in  the  vegetable 
economy. 

Hitherto  the  price  of  potash  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being 
employed  on  an  extensive  scale  in  agriculture.  Even  in  its  cheap- 
est form — that  of  crude  German  potash  salts — potash  was  too  dear 
for  practical  application  in  agriculture.  But  as  potash  will  no 
doubt  be  extensively  used  in  agriculture,  if  it  can  be  had  at 
a  cheap  rate,  I  have  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a  mineral 
called  kainite,  which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Staufurth^  in 
Saxony,  and  which,  in  round  numbers,  contains  24  per  cen^.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  12  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This 
saline  mineral  can  now  be  obtained  in  England,  in  a  finely 
ground  condition,  ready  for  mixing  with  other  artificial  manures, 
at  about  £3  3s.  per  ton,  and  probably  less  when  considerable  quan- 
tites  are  required.  From  three  to  four  hundred-weight  of  ground 
kainite,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
has  been  of  great  utility  in  the  sugar-beet  growing  districts  of 
North  Germany  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found  equally  useful  in 
England,  where  root  crops  are  intended  to  be  raised  upon  naturally 
poor  or  upon  exhausted  sandy  soils.  The  crop,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  greatly  benefitted  by  this  potash  manure  is  the  potato. 

On  light  soils,  I  would  strongly  recommend,  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes,  the  following  mixture :  four  to  five  hundred  weight  of 
kainite,  (crude  German  potash,)  four  hundred  weight  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  four  hundred-weight  of  tuperphosphate  of  lime. — Month- 
ly report  of  Bept.  of  Agriculture. 
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List  of  Special  Premiums  to  be  Offered   at  the  Fair  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  fop  1870. 


This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  feature 
of  our  approacbinfi  Fair.  The  list  which 
is  offered  bel-w  wil',  doubtless,  be  largely 
extended,  of  which  due  notice  will  hi» 
given  to  the  public  through  the  pns-. 
The  time  having  arrived  for  issuing  the 
regular  Premium  L'St.  will  explain  why 
this  special  list  is  now  so  limited. 

Special  pr  miu:ns  offered  bj  the  Rich- 
mond Tobacco  Exchange: 

First  premium  for  10  lbs.  fine  yellow 
wrappers,  $7-3 

Second  premium  fur  10  lbs.  fine  yel- 
low wrappers,  35 
Judges. 

Jfts.  B.  Pace,  Chairman. 
Joseph  G.  Dill, 
Wui.  J.  Yirbrough, 
John  K.  Childrey, 
Daniel  Lvon, 

B.  A.  Mills, 

C.  R.  ^arksdale. 

First  premium  for  10  lbs.  fine  yellow 
smokers,  S40 

Second  premium  for  10  lbs.  fine  yel- 
low smokers,  25 
Judges. 

Robert  W.  Oliver,  Chairman. 
E     U    Chri-^tian,  Jr., 
John  F    Allen, 

D.  C.  Mayo, 

E.  T.  Pilkiiiton, 

First  premium  for  10  lbs.  best  Eng- 
lish shipping,  $40 

Second  premium  for  10  lbs.  best 
English  shipping.  25 

Judges. 
Jas.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
William  H  itcher, 
D    N.  Walker, 
A.  T.   Harris, 
Ed.  Hester. 

First  premium  for  be=t  10  lbs.  Med- 
iterranean leaf,  $40 

Stc  ind  premium  for  best  10  lbs. 
Mediterrama.i  leaf,  26 

Judges. 

F.  W.  Hannewinckel,  Chairman. 
E.  0.  Nolting, 

Ales.  Cameron, 

D.  Tidemann, 

E.  S.  Turpin. 

First  premium  for  10  lbs.  best  dark 
Continental  leaf,  glO 

Second  Premium  for  10  lbs.  best 
dark  Continental  leaf,  25 


Judjes. 

B.  C.  Gray,  Chairman. 
N.  »'.  Read, 
S.  M.  ^liley. 
Garrett  F    Wat*on, 
T.  W.   Pemberton. 

First  premium   for  10  lbs.  fine  snn- 
cured  manufacturins  leaf,  $40 

Second  premium  for  10  lbs.  fine  sun- 
cured  mauufiicturioij  leaf,  25 
;                                  Judges. 

\  Geo.  W.  GiUiam,  Chairman, 

s  Mil^:^  Tu-'p'n, 

{  L.  J.  G.auC, 

5  P.  a    Mayo, 

I  Thos.  J.  Hardgrove. 

j  — 

;  First  premium  for  10  lbs.  best  stem- 
I      miiig  leaf,  $40 

I  Second    premium    for    10    lbs.    best 
'■      stemming  leaf,  25 

Judges. 
James  A.  Scott,  Cbaira.an. 
!  M.  Gilmore, 

;  William  Gray, 

;  John  Fr<  eland,  Jr., 

;  William  Marsnall. 

Special  premiums  offered  by  "South- 
ern Ferti  izi:ig  Company  "  for  the  follow- 
>  ing  products  made   by  the  application  of 
I  either  their  Tobacco  Ferltlizer  or  Uid   Do- 
minion Fertilizer  : 

1.  For  best  sample  (10  lb-  )  bright 
wrapper  tobacco,  $20 

2.  F>  r  be?t  do..  Working  or  shipping,     20 
:  3.   For    best   sample    (1    bu?he!)    of 

\      wheat,  10 

By  Allison  &  Addison,  f^r  prodacts 
,  made  by  application  of  Pacific  Guano  or 
\  Flour  of  R^iw  .6'.  ne  : 

1.  For  best  sample  (10  lbs.)  bright 
wrapper  tobacco,  |20 

2.  Fur  best    do.,    working   or  ship- 
ping, 20 

3.  For  best  sample  (1  bush)  wheat,      10 

;      Note  :  Samples   of  tobacco   or   grain 
?  offered  for  the  above  premiums   must  be 
,  accompanied   by  a   statement    in  writing 
.  of  the  time  of  planting  and    seeding,  the 
^  character  and   condition  of  soil,  mode  of 
j  cultivation,   the    quantity    of   Guano    or 
Fertilizer  used   to   tiie  acre,  mode  of  ap- 
plication,  and   any  other   particular    in- 
formation calculated  to  show  the  effects 
and   value   of   the   Guano   or   Fertilizer. 
The  judges  who  pass   on  the  special  to- 
^  bacco  premiums  offered   by  the  Tobacco 
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Exchange  are   requested  to  pass  on  the  5 
above  samples  of  tobacco.  \ 

By  Col.  J.  L.  Carrington,  of  the   Ex-  ', 
chaLge  Hotel,  Richmond  :  \ 

For  the  best  saddle   horse   reared  in  ; 

Virginia,  $50 '; 

^y  Watt  &  Kuight,  1452  Franklin  st.,  - 
Richmond :  < 

1.  For  the  best  plow  team  of  four  < 
mules  or  hordes,  a  four-horse  plow  ^ 
worth                                                      $20 ; 

2.  For  best  plow  team,  as  above,  of  - 
■  three,  a  thcee-horse  plow  worth         15  ? 

3.  For  best  plow  team,  as  above,  of  : 
two,  a  two  horse  plow  worth  10  ^ 
Note  :  The  committee  on  the  plowing  s 

match  are  requested  to  award  these  pre- 
miums, and  will   have    proper   regard  to 
the  condition,  training,  and    equipments, 
and  not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  equip-  ^ 
ments  as  the  proper  adjustment  thereof.  < 

Young   mechanic-!    premiums,    offered  \ 
by   E.   A.   Diiyton,   dsaler   in    Machinery  $ 
and  Manufacturers'  supplies,  10th  street.  ^ 
Richmond,  Va.      Competition  is  open  to 
all  residents  of  Virginia   under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age:  _  \ 

1.  For  best  piece  of  work  in  wood  \ 
or  metal,  or  the  two  combined,  the  5 
article  to  be  of  practical  value,        $15  | 

2.  For  second  best,  10 

3.  For  third  be-t,  5  i 


By  3.    W.   Cardwell   &  Co.,   Cary 
street,  Richmond : 

For  the  best  specimen  of  cider  apples 
(1  bushel)  grown  in  Viri  nia  or 
North  Carolina,  one  "American 
cidtr  mill"  worth  $i5 

By  Wm.  Ira  Smith,  Clothier,  Main  st., 
Richmond,  Va.  : 

For  best  specimen  of  domestic  cloth 
or  cassimere  sufficient  for  a  "gen- 
tleman's suit,  made  by  a  Virginia 
lady,  $25 

To  be  discharged,  if  desired,  by  a  silk 
dress  or  silver  pUte  to  the  value  of  $25. 

By  Chas.  T.  Palmer,  Manufacturer    of 
Agricultural  Implements,  152a  Main  st.  : 

For  the  best  sample  of  yellow  corn, 
not  less  than  1  bushel,  grown  in 
Virginia,  a  corn  shelter  worth  $15 

For  the  best   bale  of  Virginia  hay, 

one  straw  cutter  worth    12 

For  best  pair  mules  or  horses  broke 
to  the  plow,  One  Monitor  C  plow 


By  Peyton  &  Gary,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, corner  13th  and  Main  str<ret3, 
Richmond  : 

For  best  barrel  of  c  mntry-made  fam- 
ily flour  mauutac  ured  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  $12 

For  the  best  do.  of  extra  superfine, 
as  above,  8 

By  W.  G.  Dandridge  &  Co.,  Family 
Grocers,  Richmond,  Va.  ; 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Virginia- 
made  cider  vinegar,  not  less  than 
5  gallons,  $10 


By  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.  : 
For  the  best  barrel  of  cider  vinegar 
made  from  apples  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia, grouml  in  any  year,  an  O^d 
Dominion  cider  and  winj  mill, 
price  $45 

\    Arrangements  for  Transportation. 

\      The  Riuhraond  and  Petersburg;  Peters- 
i  burg  and  Weldon;  South  Side;  liichmond 
■  and  Danville,  and  York  River;  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and   Potomac;  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia;    Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington,  and   .Baltimore   railways,    and 
the  James  River  and  Kstnawha  Canal  and 
the   Old    Dominion   Steamship   Company 
have   agieed    with   the   Society  to  trans- 
)  pore  freight  and  pcsons  to  and  from  the 
Fair,  upon  the  very  liberal  terms  hereto- 
;  fore  so  generously  accorded. 


About  Horses. — From  the  Rochester  Union  we  take  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Horses,  as  a  general  thing,  get  too  much  licking  and  too 
little  feed.  If  a  man  loses  his  hat  while  driving  his  horse,  he  licks 
the  horse  to  pay  for  it.  If  he  runs  into  another  wagon  through  his 
own  carelessness,  he  licks  his  horse  to  make  it  all  right.  If  his 
horse  slips  or  stumbles,  he  gets  licked  for  it.  If  he  does  anything, 
he  gets  licked  for  it;  and  if  he  dont  do  anything,  he  gets  the  same. 
A  great  many  horses  know  '  a  sight '  more  than  their  drivers,  and 
if  they  could  change  places  with  them  society  at  large  would  be  the 
gainers,  and  so  would  the  horses." 
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l^orticultiiral  Jlfpnrtmcut* 


Fruit  Trees. 

We  have  so  often  urged  fall  planting  of  trees  that  it  is  at  the 
risk  of  being  tiresome  we  again  call  attention  to  its  advantages. 
The  fact  is,  that  spring  planting  in  this  latitude  is  hardly  better 
than  no  planting.  We  would  not  calculate  upon  raising  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  any  trees  planted  after  the  1st  of  March,  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  would  be  agreeably  disappointed  to  realize  that 
proportion.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that  those  intending 
to  plant  should  commence  preparations  early.  If  an  orchard  is 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  a  little  care  to  secure  it.  The  too  common 
idea,  that  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  (does  such  a  time  ever 
come  on  a  well  regulated  farm),  the  farmer  will  attend  to  getting 
his  trees  and  planting  them,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  much 
want  of  fruit.  For  he  either  never  finds  time  to  do  it  at  all,  or  late 
in  the  spring,  when  pressed  with  other  farm  work,  he  does  it  hur- 
riedly, half  planting  upon  unprepared  ground,  with  the  natural 
result  of  dead  or  stinted  trees,  and  no  fruit.  If  a  good,  thrifty, 
profitable  orchard  is  desired,  commence  at  once  to  prepare  for  it. 
Select  the  site  as  soon  as  practicable,  plow  and  subsoil  it ;  if  unable 
to  break  up  the  whole  field,  plow  and  subsoil  strips  of  land  six  feet 
•wide  where  the  rows  of  trees  will  stand.  Get  the  ground  loosened 
at  least  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  November  (which  is  the  best 
time),  when  ready  to  plant,  manure  the  land  and  stir  it  in  with  a 
light  plow.  In  planting  be  careful  not  to  put  the  trees  deeper  in 
the  ground  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery  rows,  and  by  all  means 
avoid  planting  them  too  far  apart.  Reject  every  tree  that  has  been 
pruned  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  let  the 
rule  be  to  keep  cattle  out  of  the  orchard  rather  than  turn  them  in. 
In  this  climate,  thickly  planted,  low  bushy  trees  are  the  only  ones 
that  succeed.     Instead  of  planting  apple  trees  from  thirty  to  forty 
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feet  apart,  let  the  distance  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet,  and 
the  result  will  be  better  fruit,  and  more  of  it,  with  longer  lived 
orchards.  Another  important  item  in  securing  an  orchard  is  to 
order  the  trees  early.  Nurserymen  adhere  to  the  miller's  rule  of 
first  come  first  served,  and  to  insure  choice  varieties  and  good  trees 
it  is  best  to  file  your  orders  in  advance  of  shipping  season.  Small 
fruits,  strawberry,  hedge  plants,  &c.,  all  succeed  best  in  this  climate 
when  planted  in  the  fall  or  winter.  We  have  always  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  strawberries  when  we  planted  late  in  November  or  early 
in  December-  Our  winters  do  not  injure  them,  and  the  roots  take 
hold  and  grow  during  January  and  February. 


Grapes  Around  Richmond. 


The  grape  crop  the  present  year  has  been  a  success.  The  yield 
ha's  been  abundant,  and  the  quality,  so  far,  very  good,  while  little 
disease  has  appeared  in  this  section.  At  this  date  only  the  earlier 
varieties  have  matured,  but  these  give  promise  of  a  large  and  pro- 
fitable crop. 

Hartford  Prolific  ripened  earliest,  the  first  bunches  being  gathered 
August  3d.  Maturing  very  fast,  they  were  gone  by  the  li'th.  Of 
only  moderate  quality,  still  its  earliness  and  prolificness  render  it  a 
valuable  variety.  Ives  succeeded  the  Hartford,  maturing  from 
Augusr  8th  to  16th — not  so  prolific  as  Hartford,  and  inferior  in 
quality,  its  main  recommendation  being  that  it  fills  the  gap  between 
the  former  and  the  Concords.  Indeed,  were  it  found  in  the  fields 
and  forests  it  would  be  pronounced  a  very  fair  fox  grape ;  nor  can 
we  comprehend  on  what  ground  it  is  recommended,  either  for  table 
use  or  wine  making. 

The  Creveling  and  Concord  matured  at  the  same  date,  commenc- 
ing August  loth  and  continuing  to  the  present.  The  former  a 
moderate  bearer,  but  of  excellent  quality,  exhibited  some  signs  of 
rot,  but  was  not  materially  ;ifi"ected ;  it  is  worthy  of  general  culture 
for  home  use.  The  Concord,  as  usual,  was  prolific,  healthy  and 
showy.  In  quality  far  superior  to  Hartford  and  Ives,  and  very 
much  better  in  this  latitude  than  farther  north,  still  it  is  by  no 
means  a  first  rate  grape,  although  an  exceedingly  profitable  one. 
At  this  date  (August  lOth)  none  of  Roger's  Hybrids,  nor  the  Nor- 
ton, Catawba,  Isabella,  Herbemont,  or  Delaware  have  matured,  and 
notes  with  regard  to  these  and  others  as  well  as  to  market  rates, 
profits,  &c.,  must  be  deferred  to  another  number. 

Up  to  the  present  date  few  if  any  grapes  have  been  shipped,  the 
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supply  not  having  exceeded  the  home  demands.  Prices  have  ruled 
from  twenty  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  commencing  at  the  former  and 
now  holding  at  the  latter.  The  vineyard  from  which  the  notes  are 
made  is  upon  a  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  well 
drained,  and  highly  fertilized,  with  a  northwestern  exposure.  Hav. 
ing  been  planted  in  direct  violation  of  all  established  authorities, 
and  under  prophesies  of  certain  mildew  and  rot,  it  is  encouraging 
to  be  able  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  unusually  cold  and  wet 
spring,  no  signs  of  disease  have  appeared,  except  upon  the  Catawba 
and  Rogers'  Hybrids,  and  these,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  aftected 
throughout  the  State. 


Training  Grape  Vines  oi  Trees. 

In  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Thompson  stated 
that  he  lets  his  grape  vines  run  at  random  over  trees,  and  that  he 
has  great  success  in  this  plan. 

Now  this  may  be  new  to  the  grape  growers  about  Cincinnatti, 
but  it  has  been  ray  practice  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  let 
them  run  just  where  they  like,  and  climb  higher  and  higher 
still,  if  they  please  :  and  I  always  have  an  abundant  yield  of 
grapes,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Warder's  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  considerably  elated  when  I  contrast 
my  vines  with  those  on  the  vine  clad  hills  around  Cincinnatti. 
Whilst  on  one  of  my  vines  there  will  be  thousands  of  bunches  of 
grapes  without  five  minutes  labor  in  a  year,  those  little  pipe  stem 
vines,  tied  to  stakes,  and  requiring  constant  care,  only  produce  a 
few  bunches. 

Now  for  the  theory.  Your  little  dwarfed  and  spindling  vines 
can  have  only  a  corresponding  amount  of  fruit.  It  is  nonsense  to- 
talk  of  vines  overbearing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  not  bear 
at  all,  unless  they  are  cut  and  trimmed.  Experience  proves  tlie 
contrary. 

If  any  one  does  not  agree  with  me,  he  is  welcome  to  his  theories,, 
whilst  I  can  and  do  have  an  abundance  of  grapes.  I  have  used 
sulphur  more  than  twenty  years  and  with  benefit  to  prevent  rot. 
Rot  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus  as  some  suppose,  but  is  caused 
by  some  insect  puncturing  the  grapes,  whether  to  deposit  their  eggs 
or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  we  presume  it  is  for  that  purpose  ;  yet  I 
never  succeeded  in  finding  any  eggs  or  worms  in  a  rotted  grape. 
Well,  says  one,  how  do  you  know  they  have  been  stung  by  am 
insect?  Because  I  have  seen  the  puncture  and  a  jet  of  juice  which 
VOL  iv-34 
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had  oozed  cut.     Whenever  you  find  a  grape    that  is  stung,  tie  a 

string  to  it,    (for   a  mark   so  as  to  find  it,)  and   watch  the  result. 

After  a   longer  or  shorter   period,  it  will  turn   whitish   around  the 

place  where   stung,  and  finally  black,  and  continue   to  spread  until 

the  whole  grape  is  rotted.     If  at  any  time  with   a  sharp  knife  you 

cut  out  the' black   spot,  the  remainder  of  the  grape  will  grow  and 

ripen,  thus  proving  there  is  no  defect  in  the  vine. 

Upon  this  discovery  was   based   the  sulphur  remedy  for   the  rot, 

being  distasteful  to  all  the  insect  tribe.     Fumigations  with  sulphur 

in  the  evening  is  better  than  the  dust,  as  I  think  the   depredators 

work  at  night.     I  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the   enemy,  but 

always  find  a  few  large  yellow  bugs  on  the  vines  when  the  grapes 

are  rotting — they  are  very  shy  fellows.     "Whether   friend  or  foe  I 

know  not,  but  kill  him  when  I  find  him. — Cor.  Cincinnatti  Gazette. 

[Shall  those  who  have  no  old  trees,  raise  the  forest  first,  and  how  many 
vineri  can  one  pnt  to  an  acre,  and  at  what  cost  of  trellising  ?  Equally  non- 
sensical is  the  talk  about  rot  being;  cau-ed  by  an  inject.  If  it  were,  why  does 
one  variety  suffer,  while  another  by  its  side  escapes  ? — Ed] 


Enemies  of  the  Rose. 

Mr.  Podburrt,  in  G-ardeners  Monthly. 
A  good  soil  and  situation,  free  air  and  full  sun,  with  good  manu- 
rins,  pruning  and  good  culture,  will  prevent  more  diseases  than 
the  most  skillful  would  ever  be  able  to  cure ;  still  there  are  dis- 
eases, all  roses  are  more  or  less  liable  to,  viz. :  Aphis  or  green  fly, 
Mildew,  Black  Rust,  rose  slug,  larva  of  the  Sawfly,  leaf  hopper  or 
thrip  and  the  Rosebug  or  Beetle. 

Aphis. — The  best  remedy  I  have  ever  found  to  completely 
destroy  them  is  a  solution  of  tobacco  water,  mixed  with  soaked 
Quassia  chips  and  syringed  over  the  whole  bush  of  an  evening.  If 
done  efi"ectuilly,  by  morning  you  will  not  find  one  alive. 

Blildeiv  or  White  Fungus. — This  is  evidently  caused  by  a  too 
cold,  damp  atmosphere,  especially  when  plants  are  subject  to  a 
sudden  change.  It  often  makes  its  appearance  in  a  few 
hours.  If  in  a  house,  the  surest  way  to  completely  eradicate 
it,  is  to  fill  the  house  with  vapor  of  quick-lime  and  sulphur ; 
about  14  lbs.  of  fresh  lime  to  1  lb.  of  sulphur,  will  completely  clear 
a  house  of  Roses  free  from  mildew  in  one  night.  By  seeing  them 
next  morning  you  would  uot  think  they  had  ever  been  tainted  with 
mildew.  Treatment  for  mildew  in  the  open  air — add  two  ounces  of 
blue  vitriol  to  4  gallans  of  water,  and  syringe  the  plants  affected. 
It  is  apt  to  injure  the  foliage  occcasionally  but  it  will  prevent  mil- 
dew.    Another  remedy  is  to  sprinkle  the  plants  -while  the  due  is  on 
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early  in  the  morning  with  qnick-lime  and  wood  ashes,  which  answers 
well,  but  is   not  so  effectual  as  the  above. 

Black  Bust. — This  disease  is  much  similar  to  the  blight  in  the 
pear  in  this  country.  I  have  always  attributed  it  to  stagnation, 
caused  by  too  luxuriant  growth  and  too  sudden  change  from  wet 
growing  weather,  to  sudden  drought ;  the  roots  cannot  find  nourish- 
ment to  support  the  sap,  consequently  stagnation  and  disease  are 
sure  to  follow.  I  have  seen  acres  of  Roses  completely  ssripped  of 
their  foliage  in  a  dry  summer  in  July  by  this  blight.  In  ISuT,  I  saw 
through  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  Roses  a  strip  of  land  that  had  been 
trenched,  two  feet  deep,  where  an  old  road  had  been  used.  While  both 
lots  of  Roses  on  each  side  were  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
those  in  the  deep  trenched  land  were  most  luxuriant,  not  a  particle 
of  blight  to  be  seen.  I  should  always  myself  have  my  land  to 
grow  ^Roses  thoroughly  subsoiled,  if  on  a  large  scale;  if  small, 
trenched.  I  know  of  no  cure  possible  for  black  rust  better  than 
deep  cultivation. 

Bose  Slug  or  Laria. — A  sprinkling  of  Hellebore,  say  two  ounces, 
mixed  with  two  lbs.  of  Potash,  will  completely  eradicate  these  in 
two  dressings. 

The  Leaf  Hopper  or  Thrip  is  a  most  detestable  insect  in  Roses, 
The  best  remedy  I  have  ever  found  for  it,  is  to  sprinkle  gas  lime 
amongst  the  bushes,  but  not  strong  ;  better  do  it  twice  moderately 
than  an  overdose  to  kill  the  bushes ;  or  make  a  solution  of  tobacco 
water  and  whale  oil  soap,  and  syringe  the  underside  of  the  leaves  care- 
fully; this  will  help  destroy  them,  but  not  so  effectually  as  the  o^as  lime. 


Pear  Culture— Root  Pruning. 

In  an  essay  on  pear  culture  read  before  the  Alton  Horticultural 
Society,  by  H.  J.  Hyde,  occurs  the  following:  "As  to  root  prun- 
ing to  control  blight,  I  am  a  believer  in  its  efficacy  not  from  theory 
alone,  but  from  practice  the  last  four  years.  I  think  pear  trees  are 
as  tenacious  of  life  as  most  fruit  trees.  I  saw  it  every  year 
on  my  place.  It  may  be  others  have  noticed  it,  that  trees 
attacked  with  blight,  that  are  not  killed  the  same  season, 
will  put  forth  the  following  year  with  even  more  vigor  some- 
times than  if  the  tops  were  not  reduced  by  the  blight;  by  a 
proper  system  of  root  pruning  we  can  control  the  blight;  and  why  ? 
Simply  if  our  trees  are  thrifty  they  grow  all  summer,  and  when 
attacked  the  sap  is  active  and.the  disease  spreads  like  fire ;  but  if 
root  pruned  they  form  their  terminal  bud  early,  the  tree  is  repairincr 
root  growth,  the  sap  is  not  active,  and  cannot  and  does  not  extend 
enough  to  do  any  serious  damage.     It  seems  to  me  that,  from  time 
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to  time,   there    have  been   arguments  enough   made  and  assertions 

from  different  parties,  to  at  least  warrant  a  thorough  trial  of  this 

system;  but  there  are  those  whom  we  might  argue  with  for  years,  and 

would  not  be  convinced  ;  still  if  they  would  try  the  remedy,  they  would 

either  help  to  establish  the  fact  or  give  themselves  a  good  argument 

against  it,  and  could  claim  with  some  sense  that  the   mere  theory 

of  root  pruning  is  a  humbug.  What  is  wanted  are  the  facts  ;  you  who 

have  pear  trees  try  this,  and  know  yourself  whether  or  not  it  is  a 

failure." — 31aryland  Farmer. 

[Theniot  pruning  was  beneficial  in  decreasing  the  wood  growth  and  in- 
creasing the  developement  of  fruit  buds,  but  of  Jvery  little  use  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  blij^ht,  for  we  have  often  seen  the  blight  attack,  and  apparently 
select  the  trees  whose  wood  was  best  matured.  A  safer  preventive  is  to  plant 
pear  trees  only  on  under  drained  land,  blight  seldom  finds  lodgment  in  such 
orchards. — Ed.]  

The  following  is  from  one  of  Horace  Greeley's  "What  I  know  of  Farming," 
articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune- 

In  my  opinion,  Apple-trees,  in  most  orchards,  are  planted  too 
far  apart  and  allowed  to  grow  taller  and  spread  their  limbs  more 
widely  than  is  profitable.  I  judge  that  a  pruner  or  picker  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  topmost  twig  of  any  tree  with  a  ten  foot  pole, 
and  that  no  limb  should  be  allowed  to  extend  more  than  eight  feet 
from  the  trunk  whence  it  springs.  Our  Autumnal  Equinox  occurs 
before  our  Apples  are  generally  ripe  for  harvest,  and  finding  our 
best  trees  bending  under  a  heavy  burden  of  fruit,  its  fierce  gales 
are  apt  to  make  bad  work  with  trees  as  well  as  apples.  The  best 
tree  I  had,  with  several  others,  was  thus  ruined  by  an  equinoctial 
tempest  a  few  years  since.  Barren  trees  escape  unharmed,  while 
those  heavily  laden  with  large  fruit  are  wrenched  and  twisted  into 
fragments.  And,  even  apart  from  this  peril,  a  hundred  weight  of 
fruit  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  limbs  which  extend  ten  or  twelve 
feet  horizontally  from  the  trunk,  tax  and  strain  a  tree  more  than 
four  times  that  weight  growing  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  trunk, 
and  on  limbs  that  maintain  a  semi-erect  position.  I  diffidently  suggest 
therefore  that  no  apple-treee  be  allowed  to  exceed  fifteen  feet  in 
heic^ht,  nor  to  send  a  limb  more  than  eight  feet  from  its  trunk, 
and  that  trees  be  set  (diamond-fashion)  twenty-four  feet  apart  each 
way,  instead  of  thirty-two  as  some  of  mine  were.  I  judge  that 
the  larger  number  of  trees  (72  per  acre)  will  produce  more  fruit 
in  the  average  than  a  larger  but  fewer  trees  grown  on  squares  of 
two  by  two  rods  to  each,  and  that  they  will  thrive  and  bear  longer, 
and  that  not  one  wil  be  destroyed  or  seriously  harmed  by  winds 
where  a  dozen  would  if  allowed  to  grow  as  high  and  spread  as  far 
as  they  could. 
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Varying  Colors  in  the  Same  Plant. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  of  New  York,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Hall  gives  some  facts  which  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  same  plants  of  Trillium  erectum  in  a  wild  state,  some  seasons 
produce  white  and  sometimes  purple  flowers.  We  have  seen  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  change  in  the  Wisteria  sinensis  this  year,  which 
astonished  us  beyond  measure.  Some  twelve  years  ago  we  imported 
from  Germany  a  white  Chinese  Wisteria.  Pointing  it  out  to  Mr. 
John  Sherwood,  he  remarked  that  he  had  imported  it  a  year  or  so 
before,  and  flowered  it,  but  it  proved  only  a  faded  blue  and  worth- 
less. On  this  we  neglected  it,  till  some  years  afterwards  it  flowered 
and  proved  the  most  clear  snow  white  imaginable.  It  was  then 
trained  up  to  a  stake  and  taken  care  of,  flowering  profusely  every 
year  since.  Early  in  July  our  plants  took  a  notion  to  produce  a 
profuse  second  crop  of  flowers.  On  the  white  plant,  a  bunch  of 
pale  purple  flowers  came  out.  We  traced  this,  however,  to  a  shoot 
which  came  from  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  supposed 
probably  the  original  plant  had  been  grafted  on  the  blue  one,  and 
this  was  part  of  the  stock ;  but  eventually  flowers  came  from  the 
main  head  which  were  not  white,  but  of  a  faded  purple  just  as  Mr. 
Sherwood  had  found  years  before. 

W^e  regard  these  facts  in  reference  to  the  changes  in  color  in 
these  plants  as  of  great  value  in  philosophical  botany.  Seeds  we 
know  bring  a  changed  progeny,  but  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assume 
when  changes  occur  independently  of  seed,  that  it  is  owing  to  bud 
grafting  or  some  other  process  which  no  one  well  understands"  Thus 
the  Laburnum  usually  with  yellow  flowers  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce a  dark  one  known  as  Cytisus  Adami,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  budding  into  the  system  at  some  remote  period 
past.  We  have  never  seen  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  the  regular 
way  to  account  for  these  things.  The  nectarine  originated  from  a 
branch  which  sprang  ofi"  from  a  peach  without  the  intervention  of 
hybridization  by  bud,  graft,  or  seed,  and  why  may  not  other  things. 
We  know  now  by  careful  modern  observation,  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  do  not  follow  the  supposed  old  law  of  "like  producing 
like,"  though  every  care  be  taken  to  prevent  cross  fertilization,  as 
an  invariable  rule.  There  is  also  a  law  of  evolutions  of  form  quite 
independent  of  sexual  influences. 

These  facts  from  Trillium  and  Wisteria  strongly  indicate  the 
probability  that  the  law  of  change  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  seed 
agency,  but  may  operate  through  the  many  other  ways  nature  em- 
ploys to  reproduce  the  individual.— G^arc^ewgrs'  Monthly. 
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Fall  Care  of  Roses,  Liilies,  &.c. 

Roses  that  bloom  monthly  should,  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  decay,  have  their  stalks  cut  back  to  strong  buds,  as  by  this 
the  bush  produces  better  flowers  and  quicker.  Give  careful  atten- 
tion to  your  bushes,  and  when  attacked  by  the  rose  worms,  give 
thorough  syringing  with  whale  oil  or  cresylic  soap  ;  where  no  garden 
6-yring  is  to  be  had,  the  solution  can  be  applied  with  a  watering-pot. 

Gladioluses  and  Lilies  need  strong  support,  the  first  from  weight 
of  flowers,  the  last  because  the  future  of  the  bulb  depends  on  the 
healthy  maturing  of  the  foliage.  The  Japanese  lilies  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden,  not  only  on  account  of  their  great  beauty, 
but  their  hardiness  recommends  them  to  the  amateur  gardener. 
They  are  not  expensive,  considering  their  great  beauty  ;  and  if  you 
have  only  one  bulb  to  start  with,  the  propagating  of  them  is  quite 
simple.  We  give  below  two  good  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
increased : 

"If  a  lily  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  withered, 
there  will  be  found  upon  the  stem,  just  above  the  old  bulb,  a  mass 
of  small  bulbs  intermingled  with  roots.  A  dozen,  and  even  more 
are  frequently  found.  The  little  bulbs  may  be  removed  afM  planted 
out  separately,  or  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached  may  be  cut 
off"  just  above  the  old  bulb,  and  set  out  with  the  cluster  of  bulbs  and 
roots  attached.  They  should  be  covered  the  first  winter  with  a  few 
inches  of  litter.     The  next  season  they  will  make  strong  bulbs. 

Another  method  of  propagation  is  from  the  scales,  of  which  the 
lily  is  mostly  made  up.  These  scales  are  attached  to  a  solid  portion 
at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  they  are  broken  off  close  to  this,  it 
being  important  to  get  the  very  base  of  the  scale.  The  scales  are 
set  out  in  an  upright  position  in  boxes  of  sandy  compost,  pressing 
them  down  into  it  until  the  point  is  about  level  with  the  surface. 
The  boxes  are  to  be  placed  in  a  room  where  they  will  be  at  about 
the  temperature  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and  kept  just  moist 
enouch  to  prevent  shrivelling.  In  about  two  months  a  small  bulb, 
sometimes  two,  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  In  spring 
the  boxes  are  plunged  into  the  open  ground,  and  the  bulbs  allowed 
to  grow  all  summer  ;  in  the  following  autumn  cover  them  with  litter, 
and  the  next  spring,  if  too  thick,  they  are  to  be  planted  out  sepa- 
rately."— Exchange. 


Aim  to  do  some   permanent  good,  that  your  existence  may  be 
crowned  with  usefulness. 
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[The  following,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  upon  the  subject  of  "  permanent 
lawns"  may  be  relied  upon,  if  one  is  to  believe  what  they  see.  We  have  seen 
the  lawn  he  speaks  of  having  sown  the  past  sprinfj;,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mo>t 
beautiful  we  have  ever  seen.  For  this  climate,  however,  we  must  sow  in  the 
fall.— Ed.] 

Referring  to  Prof.  Eastman's  unfortunate  failure  in  his  eflforts  to 
produce  a  fine  lawn  by  the  usually  successful  method  of  sowing  grass 
seeds,  I  beg  to  remark  that,  having  been  somewhat  extensively 
engaged  in  this  business  for  many  years,  I  have  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  matter. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, whether  it  is  to  be  covered  with  sod  or  sown  with  seed;  the 
preparation  is  alike  in  either  case.  To  cover  several  acres  with 
sod  is  a  very  expensive  operation,  and  in  very  many  cases  quite  im- 
practicable;  obnoxious  weeds,  such  as  garlic,  etc.,  are  frequently 
introduced  with  the  sod,  which,  after  all,  does  not  make  so  perfect 
and  satisfactory  a  lawn  as  a  proper  admixture  of  selected  seeds. 

I  find  the  following  mixture  to  produce  the  most  perfect  permanent 
lawn,  viz  : 

One  bushel  Red  Top  {Agrostis  vulgaris.) 

Two  bushels  June  grass  [Poa  pratense.) 

One  quart  Timothy  {Phleum  pratense.) 

Two  pounds  White  clover  {^Trifolium  repens.) 

These  quantities  to  be  mixed  and  applied  to  each  acre  of  land. 

A  lawn  sown  the  last  week  in  March,  of  the  present  year,  has 
already  been  twice  mown,  and  is  now  a  well  set,  thick  sod. — Hor- 
ticulturist. 


To  Cover  a  Steep  Bask  with  Grass. — The  following  method 
is  recommended  by  a  German  horticultural  association  ;  For  each 
square  rod  to  be  planted,  take  half  a  pound  of  lawn  grass  and  mix 
it  intimately  and  thoroughly  with  about  six  cubic  feet  of  good  dry 
garden  earth  and  loam.  This  is  placed  in  a  tub,  and  to  it  liquid 
manure,  diluted  with  about  two-thirds  of  water,  is  added  and  well 
stirred  in,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  the  consistency  of  mortar. 

The  slope  is  to  be  cleaned  off  and  made  perfectly  smooth  and 
then  well  watered,  after  which  the  paste  just  mentioned  is  to  be 
applied  with  a  trowel,  and  made  as  even  and  thin  as  possible. 
Should  it  crack  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  to  be  again  watered  and 
smoothed  up,  day  by  day,  until  the  grass  makes  its  appearance, 
which  will  be  in  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  whole  declivity 
will  soon  be  covered  by  a  close  carpet  of  green. — Far.  cf  Artisan. 
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Vine  Disease  in  France. 

A  couple  of  reports  on  the  new  vine  disease  in  France,  lately 
published  by  the  Society  Agriculteurs,  contain  some  interesting, 
but  confessedly  incomplete  particulars  of  this  new  disease,  respect- 
ing which  it  is  important  our  own  cultivators  should  be  informed  as 
far  as  possible.  Certain  premonitory  instances  of  the  malady,  it  is 
said,  were  noted  in  1800  and  18(37,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer 
of  1869  (a  season  it  will  be  remembered  of  remarkable  heat  follow- 
ing up  a  severe  winter)  that  the  evil  assumed  proportions,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  At  present  it  is 
confined  to  two  districts — the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  In  the  latter  the  damage  is  of  limited  extent. 
The  Medoc  country  has  escaped  altogether,  but  in  the  former,  re- 
sults have  been  truly  deplorable.  The  crops  have  been  reduced  to 
one- tenth  of  the  average  of  former  years.  On  the  right  bank  cer- 
tain districts  have  hitherto  escaped  ;  but  on  the  left,  which  possesses 
a  different  -geograpliical  conformation,  wide  plains  and  valleys 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  disease  has  been  almost  universal- 
But  of  the  60,000  acres  in  Yancluse,  20,000  have  been  utterly 
ruined.  Many  proprietors,  including  some  of  the  most  skillful,  the 
prize  growers  of  these  districts,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  culture  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Around  Bouquemard 
and  in  Le  Gard  entire  vineyards  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  the 
sticks  sold  as  fuel  at  4d.  per  cwt.  (82c.  per  100  kilos.)  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
the  less  severe  the  ravages  appear  to  be.  Everywhere  the  symptoms 
are  identically  the  same — healthy  plants  die  off  suddenly  without 
any  apparent  cause,  the  stem  turns  black,  the  leaf  fades  and  drops 
aff,  and  close  examination  shows  that  the  root  is  rotten  throughout. 
The  whole  of  a  vineyard  is  not  attacked  at  once  ;  the  disease  appears 
to  establish  itself  in  a  number  of  independent  centres,  from  whence 
it  radiates  rapidly  in  all  directions,  until  the  entire  area  is  infected. 
— Farmers  Home  Journal. 


Hale's  Early  Peach. — 1\\q  Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis), 
says  :  "  In  this  region,  and  especially  in  locations  south  of  this,  the 
Hale's  Early,  which  was  very  popular  a  few  years  ago,  has  proved 
for  two  years  past  worthless,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  rot." 

Mr.  Wm.  Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  had  an  orchard,  all  of 
this,  rot  so  that  lie  abandoned  it  as  not  worth  "culture;"  when  lo ! 
for  the  last  two  years,  amongst  the  weeds  and  grass  of  neglect,  he 
has  had  wonderful  crops. — Gardeners  Monthly. 
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Legend  of  the  American  Holly. 

J.  Parrish  Steele,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  the  American  HoUv  : 

Long,  long  ago,  there  dwelt  in  the  great  South  country  a  mighty 
Indian  chief  of  the  Chickasaws,  by  the  name  of  Sheka.  He  had  a 
daughter  whose  name  was  Colia  ;  a  word  that  may  have  meant  as 
nimble  as  a  fawn  :  or  it  may  have  meant  as  graceful  as  a  fairy;  or 
it  may  have  meant  as  beautiful  as  the  morning — but  no  matter, 
Colia  was  her  name. 

Colia  was  the  pride  of  her  nation  :  idolized  by  her  father,  the 
chieftain,  more  than  idolized  by  the  young  braves,  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  To  accomplish  something  that  would  give  her  plea- 
sure was  the  greatest  ambition  of  both  old  and  young — more  especi" 
ally  the  latter — and  many  were  the  deeds  of  daring  marked  upon 
the  lodge-skins  that,  but  for  her  sake,  would  never  have  found  a 
legitimate  record  there. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  heroines,  in  Indian  story,  Colia  had  a 
passionate  suitor,  and  that  suitor  had  a  bitter  rival.  Sikolas,  the 
Eagle,  woed  her  because  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  won  her  because 
he  was  worthy  of  her  hand.  Cohamma,  the  Red  Fox,  also  loved 
her,  and  pressed  his  suit ;  but,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  even 
good  looking  young  fellows  who  are  not  Indians,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. A  la  the  lamented  Artemus  Ward,  "as  a  courtist  he  was  not 
a  success."  Sikolas  was.  He  wedded  the  fair  daughter  of  the 
forest,  and  Cohamma  vowed  vengeance. 

Ere  a  moon  had  waxed  and  waned,  Cohamma  entered  the  wigwam 
of  Sikolas,  at  the  still  hour  of  night,  and  found  him  reposing  calmly 
in  the  arms  of  his  loving  bride.  The  sight  of  so  much  happiness 
in  the  possession  of  his  hated  rival  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
and  so,  without  ceremony  he  sent  his  knife  to  find  a  resting  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  unsuspecting  sleepers. 

The  morrow  was  a  sad  day  to  the  Chickasaws.  Heaven  put  on 
her  most  angry  frown,  and  sent  bolts  of  fire  hissing  through  the 
forests  on  the  trail  of  the  murderer,  and  earth  wept  a  fountain  of 
tears  over  the  loss  of  her  cherished  ones.  From  points  at  either 
side  of  Sikolas'  wigwam  these  tears  gushed  forth  in  their  crystal 
purity,  and  have  continued  to  flow  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  flow  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Chickasaws  assembled,  and  as  was  their  custom,  buried  the 
unfortunate  couple  where  they  lay  in  the  wigwam,  between  the 
springs.     But    the    Great   Spirit  would  not  let  them  rest  forever 
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hidden  from  the  sight  of  their  friends ;  he  called  them  forth,  two 
beautiful  trees,  to  wave  their  graceful  branches  and  glossy  leaves 
above  the  fountains,  and  send  their  offspring  to  grow  over  and 
gladden  all  the  land  of  the  Chickasaws. 

When  the  long  knives  came  to  the  country,  the  charming  home 
of  Sikolas  and  Colia  attracted  their  attention,  and  they  tarried  at 
it,  and  giving  it,  in  honor  of  its  beautiful  occupants,  the  name  of 
Holly  Springs. 

Strange  and  unreasonable  as  this  legend  may  seem,  it  is  said  that 
the  Indians  believed  it  as  fully  as  does  the  Mussulman  believe  Ma- 
homet to  be  the  true  prophet.  Its  site  is  at  the  town  of  Holly 
Springs  in  Mississippi. — Giardeners  Montldy. 


Late-Keeping  Apples. — The  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer  received  a  box  of  Willow  Twig  apples  nearly  at  mid- 
summer, from  Kansas,  in  excellent  condition.  The  correspondent 
who  forwarded  them  states  that  such  fruit  has  been  sold  the  10th  of 
June,  for  $3  50  per  bushel — a  small  wagon  load  bringing  $60. 
They  are  kept  on  wide  shelves,  in  a  darkened,  well-ventilated  cellar. 
The  Willow  Twig  is  one  of  those  varieties  remarkable  for  its  fine 
smooth  appearance,  although  not  of  the  highest  quality.  We  for- 
merly cultivated  it  in  Western  New  York,  but  it  did  not  reach  the 
size  and  flav,:,r  of  the  specimens  received  from  Southern  Ohio  and 
other  similar  localities. — Exchange. 


Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus. — The  editor  of  the  Horticul- 
turist reports  that  he  has  examined  the  original  plantation  of  this 
variety  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  consisting  of  four  acres.  The  ground  was 
not  rich — the  plants  stood  four  by  five  feet  apart.  The  stalks 
measured  a  full  inch  in  diameter — being  fully  double  the  size  of  the 
common  sort  on  adjoining  plantations  which  were  a  year  older,  and 
richly  manured.  There  is  no  question  that  the  large  eize  of  the 
Conover  was  owing  to  the  ample  room  given  to  each  plant,  namely, 
twenty  square  feet  to  every  plant,  according,  to  the  statement  we 
have  quoted.  We  have  seen  the  common  sort,  planted  in  good  soil 
at  ordinary  depth,  but  with  wide  space,  much  larger  than  that  grow- 
ing in  deeply  prepared  and  enriched  beds,  but  closely  crowded. 
The  practice  of  making  asparagus  beds  two  or  three  feeS  deep,  and 
with  copious  admixtures  of  manure,  induces  the  owner  to  try  for  a 
large  crop  by  close  planting,  and  the  consequence  is  small  stems. 
Those  who  purchase  plants  of  the  new  sort  and  plant  them  too 
thickly  together,  will  be  likely  to  lose  a  part  of  its  advantage  in 
large  size. — Exchange. 
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Market  Abuses  and  their  Remedy. 

J.  B.  Lvman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Markets,  presented 
the  following  report  of  progress  :  Your  committee,  in  an  endeavor 
to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them  of  suggesting  relief  from 
certain  wrongs  and  abuses  in  the  disposing  of  farm  produce  in  this 
metropolis,  report  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  embarrassment 
as  well  as  of  great  importance.  We  find  that  the  country  supports 
a  large  army  of  brokers,  go-betweens,  agents,  or  middlemen,  who 
make  sometimes  a  precarious  living  and  sometimes  excessive  gains  by 
handling  produce.  In  the  matter  of  apples,  as  an  instance,  thousands 
of  barrels  come  to  the  city  and  sell  for  §2  75  and  $3.  or  §3  50. 
They  are  repacked,  and  after  rejecting  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones, 
the  most  of  what  remain  are  sold  at  §5.  We  cannot  but  deem  it 
injustice  that  a  few  hundred  men  should  make  half  as  much,  and 
sometimes  fully  as  much,  by  selling  the  apple  crop  that  comes  to 
New-York,  as  the  thousands  of  anxious,  hard  working  farmers  who 
plant  the  trees,  tend  the  orchards,  pick  the  fruit,  and  send  it  to 
market.  So  in  the  article  of  butter.  The  up-town  consumers  pays 
from  10  to  15  cents,  and  often  20  cents  more  than  the  butter 
brings  at  first  hands.  There  are  those  who  think  these  are  matters 
of  trade,  and  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  position,  we  submit  an  instance  from 
the  practice  of  a  neighboring  city.  This  butter  I  bought  from  the 
farmer  who  made  it.  He  sells  every  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays, at  stand  No.  555,  in  the  Farmers'  Market,  Philadelphia. 
In  that  city  there  are  no  intermediaries,  through  whose  hands  the 
butter  slides  like  the  monkey's  cheese,  loosing  a  nibble  on  one  side 
and  a  bite  on  the  other,  till  the  farmer  finds  himself  paid  in  skim 
milk  and  the  middleman  in  cream.  If  a  farmer  near  Philadelphia 
makes  such  butter  as  this,  he  sells  directly  to  the  consumer.  If  his 
make  commands  a  doHar  a  pound,  as  rhis  does,  he  and  not  the  mer- 
chant gets  the  benefit.  Yet  Philadelphia  is  a  great  city.  The 
most  of  its  butter  is  brought  thirty,  forty  and  sixty  miles  to  market. 
In  handling  some  kinds  of  produce  there  are  practices  which  we 
cannot  say  are  just  or  legal.  For  instance,  when  an  article  like 
rhubarb  is  sent,  the  handler  has  been  known  to  cull  the  lot,  sell  the 
choice  at  20  and  24  cents  a  package,  get  rid  of  the  leavings  at  16 
cents,  and  return  sale  to  the  farmer  at  16  cents  for  the  whole.  The 
practice  of  returning  to  the  farmer  only-what  the  smallest  or  poor- 
est of  a  lot  has  brought  is  quite  common.  The  farmer  can  get 
about  as  much  for  a  second-rate  article  as  he  can  for  a  choice  pro- 
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duct,  because  the  middleman  generally  pockets  that  difference,  and 
says  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  foul  practices  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated — farmers  who  fill  two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  with  small  apples  and  top  out  with  big  fruit — men  who  put 
old  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  who  water  milk,  and  dilute  vine- 
gar. This  we  reprobate  ju«t  as  much  as  we  do  the  grasping  and 
trickery  of  non-producers.  Farmers  often,  very  often,  ship  to  a 
man  who  does  not  make  it  a  business  to  dispose  of  the  article  sent. 
For  instance,  butter  is  shipped  to  a  flour  merchant,  eggs  to  a  fish 
dealer,  poultry  to  a  potato  man,  or  cheese  to  a  hardware  house.  * 
*  *  *  *  Your  Committee  has  no  sure  cure,  no  patent 
medicine  for  these  ills.  But  we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  subject,  that  they  may  combine  for  their  protection. 
We  recommend:  1.  A  thoroughly  honest  packing  on  the  part  of 
the  producer  ;  no  decayed  potatoes  with  the  sound  ;  no  frowsy  butter 
in  the  pail  with  good;  no  light  weights  ;  no  weeds  in  clover  hay; 
no  thick  plank  at  the  bottom  of  the  half-bushel.  Let  the  farmer 
inform  himself  as  to  the  houses  that  make  a  special  business 
of  handling  what  he  has  to  ship,  and  be  reasonably  sure  of  their 
solvency  and  good  repute.  3.  Your  Committee  recommend  that 
farmers  form  clubs  in  every  considerable  village,  and  send  their 
most  vigilant  and  capable  man,  paying  his  car  fare,  if  necessary, 
and  requesting  him  to  inform  himself  accurately  of  the  best  men  in 
the  produce  and  marketing  business.  4.  There  is  need  of  some 
bureau  or  committee,  or  commissioner  of  some  description,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  give  such  representatives  of  farmers'  unions 
the  information  they  need.  In  a  city  where  it  is  reputed  that  every 
man  has  his  price — where  offense's  guilded  hand  may  shove  by  just- 
ice— the  farmers  may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  friend  too  keen  to 
be  hoodwinked,  not  afraid  to  speak  a  wholesome,  though  unwelcome 
truth — too  lofty  to  soil  his  fingers  with  a  percentage;  but  the  pro- 
ducing class  of  this  country  need  such  friends  more  than  they  need 
a  Senator  or  a  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 


The  Purple  Beech. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  lawn  trees.  In  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  still  tender  and  but  partially 
developed,  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  bright  sunshine  is 
really  marvelous,  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  If  the  tree  is  brought 
in  the  range  of  vision  between  the  spectator  and  the  sun,  it  will 
have  the  appearance  of  being  on  fire,  and  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with 
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an  intensity  of  color  that  any  painter  might  love  to  dwell  on.  The 
purple  beech  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  all  the  varieties  which 
now  exist,  sprang  from  a  single  tree  which  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent in  a  wood  some  time  during  the  last  century.  There  are  now 
many  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  tree  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Both  in  nurseries  and  in  private  grounds  it  is  so  much  admired, 
that  wherever  it  is  known  in  this  country  the  demand  has  been  f^en- 
erally  more  than  the  supply.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  is 
also  very  conspicuous  in  its  foliage,  and  is  much  sought  after.  It 
is  called  the  copper  beech,  on  account  of  the  foliage  being  of  a  deep, 
copper  hue,  that  continues  to  grow  darker  as  the  season  advances, 
until  it  becomes  almost  black.  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  intro- 
duce the  purple  beech  and  its  varieties  into  both  private  and  public 
grounds,  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  the  trees  could  be 
obtained,  as  objects  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  on  the  lawn  ;  as  it 
is  suited  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  dry,  but  grows  with  most 
vigor  on  a  clay  loam. — Cor.  of  Rorticulturut. 


Tomato  Figs. 

Among  the  new  articles  capable  of  being  utilized  and  converted 
into  money  on  the  farm,  nothing  to  us  looks  more  plausible  than 
the  making  of  tomato  figs.  The  taste  of  tomato,  whether  a  natural 
or  acquired  one,  is  universally  popular — and  there  is  hardly  a  veg- 
etable which  tlie  public  demand  has  required  to  be  cooked  and  pre- 
pared for  present  and  permanent  use,  in  such  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  as  tomatoes,  and  which  retains  so  readily  its  peculiar  flavor. 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  large  fields  of  them  will  be 
cultivated  expressly  for  converting  into  figs,  which  we  consider  far 
preferable  to  common  figs.  They  retain  the  tomato  taste,  keep  as 
well  as  the  others,  and  could  as  readily  be  exported  or  shipped  long 
distances.  Large  drying  apparatus  must  of  course  be  constructed 
for  the  wholesale  fig  business,  and  other  arrangements  to  correspond ; 
but  we  predict  that  those  who  first  go  into  it  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  money.  The  tomato  vine  produces  enormously,  and  the  business 
seems  much  more  plausible  than  the  "hand  cheese"  would  have 
appeared  to  us,  and  which  is  now  so  great  a  success,  as  alluded  to 
in  another  column. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  making  tomato  figs,  which  we 
have  known  tried  with  the  best  results : 

"  Collect  a  lot  of  ripe  tomatoes  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  skin 
and  stew  them  in  the  usual  manner,  when  done  lay  them  on  dishes, 
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flatten  them  slightly,  and  spread  over  them  a  light  layer  of  pulverized 
white  or  best  brown  sugar  :  expose  them  to  a  summer's  sun,  or  place 
them  in  a  drying  house ;  when  as  dry  as  fresh  figs,  pack  in  old  fig 
or  small  boxes,  with  sugar  between  each  layer.  If  properly  man- 
aged the  diflference  cannot  be  detected  from  the  veritable  article." 

M  )difications  may  be  made  by  farther  experience  ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  very  simple,  and  they  could  probably  be  put  on  the  market 
and  yield  a  good  profit  at  half  the  price  of  Smyrna  figs — and  are  so 
much  better,  that  the  latter  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  super- 
seded.— Practical  Farmer. 


To  Make  Cider. 

Pick  all  the  apples,  rejecting  those  not  sound,  wash  them  clean, 
and  afterwards  let  them  lie  and  get  dry.  Grind  and  press  them, 
using  no  water  or  straw,  or  any  substance  that  will  give  the  cider 
an  unpleasant  taste,  as  on  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  the  apples 
depends  the  quality  of  the  cider.  Strain  the  juice  through  woolen 
or  other  close  bag,  put  into  clean  barrels,  and  set  in  a  moderately 
cool  place,  keeping  the  barrel  full  all  the  time,  so  that  the  impuri- 
ties may  work  off  at  the  bung.  After  it  has  done  fermenting,  care- 
fully rack  it  off,  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  and  bung  it  up.  As  the 
air  tends  to  sour  the  cider,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  bent  tin 
tube,  one  end  fastened  in  the  bung  and  the  other  to  drop  down  into 
a  bucket  of  water.  This  will  let  all  the  gas  off,  and  not  let  the  air 
get  to  the  cider.  The  quicker  the  pomace  is  pressed  after  being 
ground,  the  lighter  will  the  color  be,  and  darker  if  not  pressed  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  ground.  The  cider  from  the  second 
and  third  pressing  will  be  the  richest.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in 
makinc  wine,  as  a  severe  pressure  on  the  must  makes  sour  wine. 
Cider  making  should  be  conducted  with  all  the  care  that  wine 
making  is. 

Most  any  good  sour  apple  will  make  cider,  but  more  generally  an 
apple  full  of  juice,  and  not  very  good  to  eat,  will  make  the  best. 
The  Virginia  crab,  perhaps,  excels  all  other  apples  for  cider  making. 

When  bottled  up  with  a  little  rock  candy,  and  wired,  it  will,  after 
standing  som.e  time,  sparkle  like  champagne,  when  opened. 

To  get  cider  very  strong,  expose  it  in  a  tub  in  extremely  cold 
•weather,  and  remove  the  ice  that  forms.  As  this  can  be  only  water, 
it  leaves  the  cider  that  remains  of  additional  strength. 

Any  substance  put  in  to  arrest  the  fermentation  is  of  doubtful 
value,  as  all  good  cider  must  be  perfectly  fermented  to  be  healthy. 
You  had  better  depend  rather  on  careful  and  clean  making,  and 
bottle  tightly  at  the  proper  time. — Maryland  Farmer. 
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Roger's  Horse   Hay  Fork  for  Unload- 
ing and  Stacking  Hay. 

The  growing  iinportance  of  the  bay 
crop  renders  every  implement  which 
will  facilitate  the  operations  necessarily 
connected  with  the  cuttinij,  curinsr, 
gathering,  and  stacking  of  this  import- 
ant crop,  of  interest  to  every  farmer. 
The  unloading  of  hay,  either  into  a  barn 
or  on  to  a  stack,  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  irksome  tasks 
of  the  hay  season.  The  implement 
represented  by  cuts  herewith,  renders 
this  one  of  the  least  of  the  duties  of  the 
haymaker.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Western  Rural  well  describes  this 
device,  and  the  cut  on  following  page 
illustrates  the  operation  of  the  fork  : 

"The  fork  itself  is  a  beautiful  and 
simple  implement,  very  strong  and  light, 
not  weighing  over  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
easy  to  handle  and  operate,  but  it  did 
not  seem  capable  of  lifting  hay  at  all. 
The  pulleys  were  soon  adjusted,  and 
the  facility  with  which  these  pulleys 
were  adjusted  was  a  matter  of  special 
interest.  They  were  suspended  from  the  rafter  by 
means  of  grapples,  and  without  the  use  of  a  ladder, 
and  can  be  readily  changed  from  one  point  to  another,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to  carry  his  hay  to  any  desired  point  in  the  barn.  This 
saves  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  "  mowing  away  "  (the  most  labo- 
rious part  of  haying).  The  same  arrangement  can  be  used  in  stack- 
ing. The  hay  had  now  arrived,  the  horses  were  attached  and  the 
operation  commenced,  the  load  (about  one  ton)  being  removed 
and  deposited  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  bay  at  three  forksful,  and 
the  wagon  sent  to  the  field  for  another  load.  The  operator  now, 
without  the  use  of  a  ladder,  changed  the  pulleys  in  about  a  minute's 
time,  and  again  commenced  operation,  removing  the  load  (about 
2,500  pounds)  clean  from  the  wagon  at  three  forksful,  in  two  min- 
utes and  twenty  seconds  ;  depositing  it  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
bay,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  require  scarcely  any  mowing  away. 
To  the  farmers  we  would  say,  such  practical  demonstrations  carry 
conviction  with  thera. 
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Nellis'  Stacker. 

This  cut  represents  a  practicable  and  desirable  method  of  stacking 
haj  or  straw.  This  method  takes  four  poles — poles  A  A,  about  35 
feet  in  length,  and  poles  B,  about  25  feet  long.  Now  fasten  these 
poles  together  at  the  small  end,  by  rope  or  chains — see  G  G  in 
cut — fasten  pulley  at  E,  first  passing  rope  through  same;  raise 
poles  B,  and  secure  them  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of  guy 
H  and  pin  I,  letting  the  proles  lean  a  little  forward  ;  then  tie  or  lash 
pulley  at  F.     This  done,  pass  your  hoisting  rope  through  the  pulley 
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that  is  tied  on  the  fork,  then  through  pulley  C,  which  is  tied  at  G, 
on  long  poles ;  then  tie  the  end  of  rope  to  fork,  same  as  described 
above ;  now  by  hitching  your  horse,  you  can  raise  your  poles  A  A, 
and  secure  them  by  guy  rope  H  and  pin  I,  letting  them  lean  slightly 
toward  poles  B.     You  are  now  ready  for  operation. 

This  arrangement  enables  you  to  make  a  stack  of  any  desired 
height  or  length,  and  renders  easy  the  attainment  of  an  important 
object  when  stacking,  which  is,  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  stack  solid, 
as  the  fork  deposits  its  load  in  the  centre  or  at  any  desired  point  of 
a  long  stack,  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  on  the  stack,  who,  by  this 
arranc'ement,  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  from  two  to  three  men, 
in  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  time  required  by  or  in  the  old 
method  of  stacking;  a  fair  trial  of  which  must  convince  one  of  the 
correctness  of  this  principle. 

To  Load  Hay  from  Stack  hack  to  Wagon. — Take  pulley  F,  and 
fasten  at  bottom  of  either  of  long  poles.  Fasten  end  of  rope  to  pole 
at  point  formerly  occupied  by  pulley  F.  Loosen  the  end  of  rope 
from  fork  and  pass  through  pulley  at  bottom  of  long  pole,  and  hitch 
now  to  this  end.  This  operation  will  run  your  material  successfully 
back  to  your  wagon.    The  same  arrangement  can  be  adopted  in  barns. 

N,  B. — This  principle  can  be  readily  adopted  inside  of  barns  to 
unload  into  bays  or  mows  either  side  of  the  wagon  way,  the  point 
E  answering  to  a  point  on  purlin  or  cross  beam  opposite  the  wagon 
way,  and  the  point  C  answering  to  any  desired  point  in  the  roof 
over  the  bay. 

Greasing  Wagons. — But  few  people  are  aware  that  they  do 
wagons  and  carriages  more  injury  by  greasing  too  plentifully  than 
in  any  other  way.  A  well  made  wheel  will  endure  common  wear 
from  ten  to  twenty- five  3'ears,  if  care  is  taken  to  use  the  right  kind 
and  proper  amount  of  grease  ;  but  if  this  matter  is  not  attended  to 
they  will  be  used  up  in  five  or  six  years.  Lard  should  never  be 
used  on  a  wagon,  for  it  will  penetrate  the  hub  and  work  its  way  out 
around  the  tenons  of  the  spokes,  and  spoil  the  wheel.  Tallow  is 
the  best  lubricator  for  wood  axle  trees,  and  castor  oil  for  iron. 

Just  enough  grease  should  be  applied  to  the  spindle  of  a  wagon 
to  give  it  a  light  coating ;  this  is  better  than  more,  for  the  surplus 
put  on,  will  work  out  at  the  ends,  and  be  forced  by  the  shoulder 
bands  and  nut  washers  into  the  hub  around  the  outside  of  the  boxes. 

To  oil  an  iron  axle  tree,  first  wipe  the  spindle  with  a  cloth  wet 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil 
near  the  shoulder  and  end.     One  teaspoonful  is  sufiBcient. — Ex. 
VOL.  IV — 35 
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We  owe  our  patrons  an  apology  for  having  unceremoniously  curtailed  the 
propjrtione  of  the  magaziae  in  last  month's  issue.  The  change  in  proprietor- 
ship was  made  at  such  short  notice  that  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  the 
necessary  material.  In  the  future  we  hope  to  present  it  to  our  readers  punctu- 
ally on  the  1st  of  each  month,  with  its  full  G4  pages  of  reading  matter,  and  an 
increp.sed  list  of  valuable  advertisements. 

With  zeai,  energy,  and  liberal  expenditure  in  procuring  valuable  contribu- 
tions and  handsome  and  useful  illustrations,  we  confidently  expect  to  render 
the  journal  still  more  deserving  of  the  liberal  patronage  which  it  has  received 
in  tine  past.  Virginia  has  so  many  interests  in  her  large  territory  and  varied 
conditions,  including  all  that  are  special  in  other  States,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  devote  the  journal  to  any  one  or  two  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  farmer, 
the  gardener,  the  fruit  grower,  the  stock  raiser,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner, 
have  all  a  right  to  be  considered  in  our  table  of  content-.  Of  course,  no  one 
supposes  that  any  one  person  is  capable  of  treating  all  these  subjects  properly; 
therefore  we  must  look  for  information  to  those  whose  thorough  education  and 
long  experience  have  been  directed  to  special  objects.  In  this  connsition  we 
wish  to  say  that  we  are  always  anxious  to  hear  from  our  readers  upon  any 
subject  which  particularly  interests  them,  believing  that  when  a  man  is  in 
earnest  something  can  be  learned  from  what  he  has  to  say. 

We  desire  to  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  the  journal  to  family  reading,  which 
shall  be  carefully  guarded  against  anything  objectionable,  and  which,  we  hope, 
will  add  to  its  value,  and  make  it  acceptable  to  the  whole  household. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  to  our  readers,  the  Southern  Planter  and  Fanner  is 
your  paper,  not  ours,  and  you  are  all  equally  interested  in  its  success,  and  we 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  that  you  will  take  such  steps  as  will 
insure  it — that  is,  to  pay  promptly  the  small  subscription  price  that  is  due,  to 
give  it  your  influence  in  obtaining  new  subscribers,  and  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  in  any  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  kindred 
pursuits.  The  single  effort  of  each  subscriber  could  readily  double  the  circ^ 
lation  of  the  journal,  and  we  promise  that  our  patrons  shall  have  the  benefit  in 
full  of  our  increased  prosperity. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor,— I  think  the  premium  list  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  Fall  exhibition  has  created  something  of  a  stir  throughout  the  State.  Xow, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  no  particular  interest  in  any  department,  have 
no  axe  to  grind,  do  not  object  to  seeing  a  horse  race,  and  have,  unfortunately, 
nothing  to  exhibit;  but  I  feel  much  interest  in  the  Society,  and  deprecate  any- 
thing that  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  its  usefulness.  A  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  distribution  of  premiums  must  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
Siciety  fur  fairness,  and  create  doubt  as  to  its  being  devoted  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  State.  The  total  amount  of  money  offered  for  premiums  is  $5.089— of 
this  there  is  apportioned  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  fast  trotting,  $4,756 ; 
leaving  $333  (!!!)  as  sufficient  encouragement  for  all  the  other  great  interests 
of  Virginia.  Not  one  cent  for  the  productions  ..f  the  farm  and  garden,  and 
nothing  for  machinery,  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  productions.  These 
facts,  Mr.  Editor,  speak  for  themselves.  Everyone  can  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  and  the  Society  will  certainly  hold  its  Executive  Committee  to  a 
strict  account  for  such  a  partial  and  unreasonable  distribution  of  its  means. 

W.  R.  L. 

[Our  correspondent  takes  no  accuunt  of  the  medals  which  are  offered  for 
many  things.  It  is  supposed  that  these  will  be  more  highly  prized  by  many 
persons  than  money  prizes. 

"  Young  Farmer's"  letter,  also  complaining  of  the  Committee's  distributioa 
ot  premiums,  came  too  late  for  publication  this  month.  If  he  wishes  us  to 
publish  it  in  October,  he  must  send  us  his  name.  We  are  compelled  to  adhere 
undeviatingly  to  this  rule.] 


Straight  and  Crooked  Streams  -Facts  vs.  Facts. 

Mr.  Editor,— Your  Louisa  correspondent  seems  to  have  misapprehended  or 
overlooked  my  communication  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer  for  May,  1369,  rela- 
tive to  the  merits  of  straight  and  crooked  streams,  in  which  I  distinctly  stated, 
"that  when  a  stream  was  straightened  near  its  source  it  was  not  liable  to  fill 
up,  but  when  extended  for  miles  the  reverse  was  the  invariable  result;"  hence 
branches,  which  are  the  sources  of  the  creeks,  were  not  included  in  my  remarks, 
but  the  creeks  only,  which  carry  a  greater  amount  of  sand  and  debris. 

I  presume,  from  the  size  of  your  correspondent's  ditches  that  his  successful 
experiments  have  been  made  on  branches  or  small  streams,  about  which  there 
is  no  controversy. 

Our  water  courses  are  placed  by  nature  on  the  lowest  portions  of  land, 
because  water  will  seek  its  lowest  level  ;  consequently,  in  proportion  as  we 
deviate  from  this  law,  we  infringe  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  communication  to  the  Planter  and  Farmer  on  this  subject,  recom- 
mended cutting  the  ditches  on  a  "  straight  line  through  whole  length  of  the 
stream  "—in  reply.  I  recommended  giving  the  ditches  a  "serpentine  course," 
by  which  I  meant  easy  curves,  and  not  zigzag  courses,  for  we  all  know  that  a 
short  curve  in  a  new  ditch  is  liable  to  abrasion  and  breakage,  the  new  bank 
not  being  protected  by  briers,  bushes,  &3.,  as  in  a  natural  state;  so  that  there 
is  not  that  difference  between  your  correspondent  and  myself  that  he  seems  to 
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have  apprehended,  for  I  find  that  he  cuts  his  ditches  with  long  and  gradual 
curves,  which  is  the  true  policy. 

The  examples  I  have  given,  and  the  results,  relative  to  the  impolicy  of  put- 
ting the  creeks  on  straight  lines  are  not  isolated,  but  ara  to  be  met  with  in 
every  direction,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  extended.  We  must  judge  of 
causes  by  effects. 

I  will  give  one  more  example:  A  relative  of  mine,  in  this  county,  owns  200 
acres  of  once  choice  bottom  land,  that  has  lain  waste  for  the  past  nine  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  creek  having  been  straightened  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  he  now  intends  putting  this  creek  back  again  in  its  former  channel, 
and  when  done  he  will  realize  as  bountiful  crops  as  in  former  days. 

If,  in  days  of  yore,  portions  of  our  bottom  lands  were  subject  to  occasional 
washings,  we  generally  made  remunerative  crops  thereon.  This  we  all  know ; 
but  in  endeavoring  to  improve  them  by  ditching,  we  have,  in  many  instances, 
made  fatal  blunders ;  and  now,  these  lands,  once  teeming  with  luxuriant  crops, 
are  almost  worthless — a  resort  for  frogs  and  tadpoles. 

In  fine,  I  still  adhere  to  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this  subject,  being  for- 
tified therein  not  only  by  tangible  facts,  but  by  the  report  of  the  President  and 
Board  of  Topographical  Engineers  (as  given  in  my  last  communication),  who, 
I  presume,  knew  something  about  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

Bidding  a  final  adieu  to  this  subject,  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  R.  Hatchett. 

P.  S. — I  was  to  see  a  neighbor  recently  who  bad  two  grape  vines,  the  Isabella 
and  Scuppernong,  planted  near  together,  and  the  vines  interlocking.  The 
grapes  on  the  former  were  rotting  rapidly,  whilst  those  on  the  latter  were 
Bound  and  flourishing.  Consequently,  I  think  the  Scuppernong  is  the  grape 
for  this  latitude.  W.  R.  H. 

Keysville,  August  3,  1870. 

Water. — One  body  of  water,  however  small,  will  balance  another  however 
large,  which  seems  to  be  a  hydraulic  paradox.  This  fluid  has  never  been 
compressed.  Branches,  creeks,  and  rivers  are  inclined  planes,  and  yet  their 
velocity  is  not  accelerated.  The  resistance  of  the  sides  and  bottom  causes 
uniform  motion ;  hence  the  water  moves  slowest  near  the  sides  and  bottom 
because  of  the  greater  resistance.  The  velocity  of  a  stream  is  greatest  where 
the  bottom  'ha's  the  greatest  declivity,  and  where  the  velocity  is  least  the  breadth 
or  depth  is  greatest ;  the  same  quantity  of  water,  however,  must  pass  through 
every  part  of  a  stream,  deep  or  shallow,  broad  or  narrow,  in  the  same  time, 
otherwise  parts  of  the  channel  would  become  dry  ;  where  the  channel  is  narrow 
the  velocity  is  greatest,  and  the  reverse  where  wide  and  extended  ;  hence  the 
momentum  of  moving  waters  in  the  whole  river  at  any  particular  section  is  the 
same.  Galex,  in  So  :  Planter  1843. 


Mr.  Editor, — You  asked  me,  when  leaving  Richmond  for  my  summer  holi- 
<3ay,  to  write  to  you  and  give  you  some  account  of  this  part  of  Maryland.  My 
visit  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Frederick.  The  country  surrounding  this  place  i.*  beautiful,  extremely 
fertile,  and  highly  and  carefully  cultivated.  What  has  particularly  struck  me 
ae  the  neatness  .that  prevails  in  all  their  farming  operations.     Could  you  not, 
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through  your  pages,  urge  this  feature  upon  our  people?  I  know  that  we  have 
not  the  means  for  expensive  farming :  but  neatness  costs  nothing  but  a  small 
amount  of  extra  labor,  and  the  personal  supervision  which  is  so  often  with- 
held. One  thing  that  is  extensively  practiced  here  is  deep  plowing,  and  the 
corn  crop  certainly  shows  tne  effects  of  it.  There  is  a  general  complaint,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  wheat  cr.ip.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  that 
from  a  field  he  had  expected  before  threshing  would  yield  him  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  he  had  gotten  but  four,  and  "  that  only  fit  for  chicken  feed."  Another 
pleasant  as  well  as  palatable  object  which  here  almost  invariably  presents 
itself  with  the  farmer's  house  is  the  farmer's  orchard.  ''  The  fruit  acre,"  being 
considered  the  most  remunerative,  is  thoroughly  cared  for — the  worms  and  cat- 
erpillers  taken  from  the  trees,  the  "suckers"  pulled  from  the  roots,  and  the 
bark  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  soap  when  exhibiting  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. A  shrewd  old  farmer  told  me  he  by  no  means  considered  his  orchard 
finished  when  the  trees  were  in  the  ground.  The  mountain  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful, and  the  air  fresh  and  bracing.  You  know  this  valley  of  Frederick  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Virginia  valley.  Maryland  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their 
good  cooking,  and  we  are  frequently  regaled  with  new  and  delightful  prepara- 
tions f  jr  the  table,  for  many  of  which  I  have  gotten  receipts.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  eaten  "velvet  cakes"  at  home,  and  will  give  you  the  receipt  for 
some  of  your  lady  friends :  Two  eggs,  one  quart  good  milk,  a  piece  of  batter 
or  lard  size  of  hen  egg,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  pound 
cake-  About  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  If  wanted  for  tea,  set 
about  twelve  o'clock  bake  in  muffin  ring?,  cut  open  and  butter  before  sending 
to  the  table.  This  combination  makes  a  very  delicate  tea  cake.  lu  my  next, 
I  will  try  to  give  you  an  account  of  some  special  objects  of  interest.      M.  A. 

[We  hope  to  receive  many  letters  from  this  lady,  who  so  kindly  remembers 
us  while  absent,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  many  more  of  our  lady  readers 
would  exhibit  their  interest  in  the  journal  by  an  occasional  letter. — Ed.] 


New  Books,  Exchanges,  Catalogues,  &c. 

Constitutional  View  of  the  late  War  between  the  States,  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Stevens  ; 
National  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Second  volume  : 
This  second  volume  of  the  History  of  the  late  War,  by  the  distinguished 
ex- Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  been  anxiously  looked  for 
by  the  public,  and  as  heartily  received.  Xo  one  can  be  better  fitted  than  Mr, 
Stephens  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  work  :  and  as  his  book  is  so  far  the 
only  one  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  a  "  History  o>f  the  War  "  between  the 
United  and  Confederate  States  which  has  appeared,  it  will  doubtless  be  sought 
after  by  all  interested  in  a  truthful  and  philosophical  discussion  of  the  many 
questions  growing  out  of  our  late  struggle.  The  publishers  have,  as  usuai, 
gotten  the  book  up  in  good  style. 

The  Real  Estate  Bank  of  Virginia. — A  copy  of  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws  of  this  institution  was  received  too  late  for  examination.  It  proposes  to 
introduce  capital  into  the  State  by  loans  negotiated  upon  the  basis  of  real 
estate  somewhat  after  the  order  of  the  Credit  Fonder  of  France.  Any  institu- 
tion having  this  for  its  object  is  worthy  the  investigation,  and  if  found  reliable, 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  people. 
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Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker — One  of  the  most  enterpri'ino;  journals  of  the 
day.  In  addition  to  its  usual  fund  of  Agricultural  and  kindred  matter,  we 
notice  that  it  is  embellishing  its  pa^es  by  cuts  of  the  leadino;  celebrities  engaged 
in  or  conne3ted  with  the  present  war  between  France  and  Prussia. 

Galaxy — Monthly — Published  by  Sheldon  &  Co  ,  498  and  500  Broadway, 
New  York.  Price,  $4  a  year  in  advance.  The  September  number  is  fully  up 
to  its  high  standard,  and  the  inimitable  Mark  Twain  as  rich  as  usual. 

Phrenological  Journal  and  Packard's  Monthly — Edited  and  published  by 
Samuel  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Terms,  $3  a  year ;  single  Nos.  30c. 

Good  Health — Published  by  Alexander  Moore,  11  Broomfield  street,  Bos- 
ton— A  journal  of  health.     Price,  $2  a  year. 

The  Annual  Directory  of  Poultry  Breeders  and  Fanciers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas  for  1870 — Published  by  G.  E.  Cleeton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut- 
Price  25  cents,  containing  list  of  raisers  and  dealers,  with  full  advertising 
pages. 

The  Old  Domixion"  for  August — Richmond — M.  W.  Hazlewood  :  Si  50  per 
annum.  Worthy  the  patronage  of  our  people.  A  handsome  and  useful  home 
literary  magazine. 

Appleton's  Journal  of  Literature.  Art,  and  Science — Weekly  ;  .$4  per  annum. 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  90,  92,  and  94  Grand  street,  New  York.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  readable  magazines  of  the  day. 

London  Quarterly — Julj — Contents:  Earl  Stanhope's  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  The  Church  and  the  Age  ;  Mr.  D'Israeli's  Lothair ;  The  Police  of  Lon- 
don ;  Dr.  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent  ;  Baths  and  Bathing  Places,  Ancient 
and  Modern  ;  The  Rig  Veda;  Letter  Writing  ;  Administration  of  the  Army. 

The  Edinburgh  Review — July — Contents:  The  Text  of  Chancer;  The 
Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia ;  The  Chief  Victories  of  Charles  V ;  Galton,  or 
Hereditary  Genius;  Siinte  Beuve  ;  Manuals  of  Ancient  History;  Faraday; 
Postal  Telegraphs  :  The  Adventures  of  Audubon  :  D'Isaeli's  Lothair.  Loth 
the  above  from  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  140  Fulton  street,  Is^sff 
Y'ork. 

Report  of  W.  H.  Carmalt,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  for  the  investigation  of  Abortion  in  Cows,  read  before  the  Society 
February  9,  1870,  and  published  by  the  Society. 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  of  the  Firt  Annual  Fair  of  the  Central  Geor- 
gia Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Company,  to  be  held  near  Macon,  Ga., 
October  31,  4th,  5ch,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1870.  A  full  and  well  arranged  list  of 
premiums. 

Premiums  and  Regulations  of  the  Second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  to  be  held  at  Pimlico,  near  Balti- 
more, to  commence  September  27th,  and  continue  four  days-  The  names  that 
appear  as  officers  and  committee  men,  and  the  careful  distribution  of  the  pre- 
miums, entitle  and,  we  think,  guarantee  a  successful  exhibition. 

Officers,  Premiums,  and  Regulations  of  the  Augusta  County  Fair  for  the 
third  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Staunton,  October  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  1870.  As 
Qsual,  a  good  list  of  premiums,  and  excellent  regulations.  We  wish  them  in- 
creased and  increasing  success. 
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S  Boardman  &  Co.'s,  Rochester  New  York,  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock.  A 
lar^e  Catalogue  handsomely  embellished. 

Catalogues  Nos.  1  and  2 — Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  EUwanger  &  Barry, 
Mount  H'^ps  Nurseries,  New  York.  Descriptive  and  handsomely  illustrated. 
Price,  10  cents  each. 

Catalogue  of  Hermitage  Nurseries — Virginia  Nursery  and  Wine  Company, 
Proprietors — Allan  &  Johnson,  General  Agents,  Richmoxid.  Va.  A  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  adapted  to  this  and  other  Southern  States,  from 
a  well  known  and  reliable  house. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  a 
"  List  of  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Pomological  Societies.  Farmers' 
Clubs,  &c.,  on  the  books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  This  list  gives 
the  name  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  each  Society,  and  the  pust  oSioe 
address  of  the  secretary. 

The  Practical  Planter — Monthly — Memphis,  Tenn.  Price.  61  50  a  year. 
Edited  by  Dr.  H,  W.  Peters.  We  welcome  the  first  number  of  this  new  journal 
to  our  exchange  list. 


ioiisfljolb  grjmrtmrnt. 


Dairy. 

About  Milking. — Five  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  ten.  can  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  milk  obtained  from  the  cows  of  this  country,  if 
the  following  rules  are  inexorably  followed  : 

1st.  Nevery  hurry  cows  in  driving  to  and  from  the  pasture. 

2d.  Milk  as  near  at  equal  intervals  as  possible.  Half  past  five 
in  the  morning  and  six  at  night  are  good  hours. 

3d.  Be  especially  tender  of  the  cow  at  milking-time. 

4th.  When  seated,  draw  the  milk  as  rapidly  as  possible  being 
certain  to  always  get  it  all. 

5th.  Never  think  or  talk  of  anything  besides  what  you  are  doing 
while  milking. 

6th.  Offer  some  caress  and  always  a  soothing  word  when  yoQ 
approach  a  cow,  and  when  you  leave  her.  The  better  she  loves  you 
the  more  free  and  complete  will  be  her  abandon  as  you  sit  by  her  side. 

We  append  the  not  uncommon  practice : 

1.  Let  some  boy  turn  the  cows  away,  and  get  them,  who  is  fond 
of  throwing  stones  and  switching  the  hind  ones  every  chance  he  gets. 

2d.  Milk  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  dividing  the 
day  into  two  portions,  one  of  fifteen  hours  and  the  other  nine. 

3d.  AVhack  the  cow  over  the  back  with  the  stool,  or  speak  sharply 
to  her  if  she  does  not  "  so  "  or  "  hoist." 
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4th.  Milk  slow  and  carelessly,  and  stop  at  the  first  slacking  of 
the  fluid. 

5th.  Talk  and  laugh,  and  perhaps  squirt  milk  at  companion  milk- 
ers, when  seated  at  the  cow. 

6th.  Keep  the  animal  in  a  tremble  all  the  time  you  are  milking, 
and  when  done  give  her  a  vigorous  kick. — Farmers  Home  Journal. 


To  Keep  Milk  Sweet.— -  A  teaspoonful  of  fine  salt,  or  of  horse 
radish,  in  a  pan  of  milk  will  keep  it  sweet  for  several  days.  Milk 
can  be  kept  a  year  or  more  as  sweet  as  when  taken  from  the  cow, 
by  the  following  method :  Procure  bottles,  which  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry ;  draw  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles, 
and  as  they  are  filled,  immediately  cork  them  well,  and  fasten  the 
cork  with  pack  thread  or  wire.  Then  spread  a  little  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  a  boiler,  on  which  place  the  bottles,  with  straw  between 
them,  until  the  boiler  contains  a  sufiicient  quantity.  Fill  it  up  with 
cold  water,  heat  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  draw  the 
fire  and  let  the  whole  gradually  cool.  When  quite  cold,  take  out 
the  bottles  and  pack  them  in  saw  dust,  in  hampers,  and  stow  them 
away  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house. — Southern  Farmer. 


Temperature  for  Setting  Milk. — Butter-makers  differ  in 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  temperature  for  setting  milk,  placing 
it  anywhere  from  G0°  to  65°. 

In  Orange  county,  where  much  of  the  best  butter  is  made,  it  is 
thought  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  milk  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  a  little  below  60°. 

Of  course  cream  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
then  removing  it  to  a  cool  place ;  but  this  process  does  not  insure 
so  good  a  quality  of  cream,  nor  will  it  improve  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  butter. — Ohantanqua  Farmer. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  recommends  a  new 
method  of  setting  milk  to  raise  cream,  viz :  The  use  of  pans  or  vats 
of  tin  28  by  40  inches,  and  14  inches  deep,  large  enough  to  contain 
all  of  one  milking  (of  25  or  30  cows).  The  vat  is  set  in  a  tight 
wooden  box,  sufficiently  large  to  permit  water  all  around  it.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  convenience  in  straining  and  handling  the 
milk,  reducing  the  labor  expended  upon  so  many  vessels,  and  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  butter. 
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Poultry. 

"Poultry   Fancier"   in   the    Ohio   Fanner  gives    the    following 
simple  plan  for  a  poultry  house  : 


C 

Yard. 

1 

« 

-^      i 

The  apartment  B,  is  the  dusting  and  feeding  apartment,  having 
boxes  for  ashes  and  lime;  that  is,  lime  that  is  left  -with  the  coarse 
part  after  sifting.  The  apartment  A,  is  for  the  use  of  laying  and 
sitting  hens,  where  very  little  light  is  to  be  admitted,  as  the  hens 
require  their  nests  to  be  in  the  darkest  part  they  can  find.  This 
part  should  be  well  supplied  with  boxes  for  nests.  The  dimensions 
of  the  boxes  are  to  be  a  foot  wide,  deep,  and  long,  for  small  hens, 
and  larger  according  to  the  size  of  the  birds. 

C  is  the  roosting  place,  fitted  with  poles  for  roosting  ;  they  should 
be  three  feet  high  from  the  ground.  The  yard  should  be  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  and  the  fence  should  be  about  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  the  yard  should  at  least  cover  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

The  size  of  the  house  is  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  poulterer;  the 
apartment  B,  should  at  least  be  20  by  30  feet,  to  accommodate 
seventy  or  eighty  fowls. 


A  sheltered  run  for  chickens  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 
All  that  is  needed,  is  a  simple  roof  along  the  outside  of  a  tight 
fence,  facing  the  south.  If  the  roof  be  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
it  should  be  three  feet  wide,  and  if  four  feet  above  the  ground  at 
the  top  of  the  pitch  four  feet  wide.  A  fall  of  six  inches  or  less  is 
abundant.  Such  a  roof  affords  shelter  from  all  rains,  except  driving 
south-easters,  and  from  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  attending  to  the  hens  and  coops,  it  keeps  the 
earth  dry  beneath  it,  so  that  if  ashes  and  sulphur  be  scattered  in 
cavities,  here  and  there,  the  chicks  will  keep  free  from  lice. — Poul- 
try Bulletin. 
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Bees. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Keep  Bees  ? — The  above  caption  is  becoming 
a  very  common  query.  It  is  a  straightforward,  practical,  Yankee 
question,  supposed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  who 
propose  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  and  luckily  it  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  without  a  particle  of  hesitation.  All  of  our  farm- 
ers sa,j  yes — Quinby,  King,  Langstroth,  Gallup,  and  scores  of  others, 
S2ij  yes.  Does  any  one  doubt  it?  Let  him  try  it  faithfully  and 
his  doubts  will  be  quickly  dispelled.  The  annual  profits — even 
under  the  old  hap-hazard  gum  or  box-hive  system — rarely  fall  short 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested,  while  a  judicious 
and  intelligent  system  of  bee-keeping  will  produce  an  annual  profit 
much  greater.  The  following  figures  correctly  represent  my  first 
year's  experience  in  keeping  bees  in  movable  bee  frame  hives,  and 
the  practice  of  artificial  swarming.  The  season  was  similar  to  that 
of  18G9,  being  cold,  with  fog  and  rains  during  swarming  time : 

Dr. 

5  Stocks  of  bees :....    $51  50 

13  American  hives 48  .75 

Farm  right 5  00 

Sundries 10  00 

$115  25 
Cr. 

1  Natural  swarm  worth , $10  00 

1  Artificial  swarm  sold  for 20  00 

6  Artificial  swarms  worth 60  00 

8  Old  stocks  transferred  into  American  hives 71  50 

10  lbs.  of  wax 4  00 

100  lbs.  surplus  honev 25  00 

190  50 

Net  profit $75  25 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  surplus  was  quite  small, 
which  was  owing  to  its  being  an  unusually  bad  "  honey  year." 
Thirteen  stocks,  properly  cared  for,  will  average  400  pounds  a  year, 
and  as  it  is  all  in  attractive  boxes,  it  finds  a  ready  market  at  twenty- 
five  cents  or  more  per  pound. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  had  the  bees  produced  an  average  yield, 
my  first  year's  profits  would  have  been  nearly  §150. 

After  once  getting  a  few  stocks  of  bees  to  commence  with,  the 
main  e.xpense  is  for  hives ;  but  this  outlay  can  be  materially  lessened 
by  purchasing  the  lumber  all  fitted  ready  to  nail  together,  and 
making  them  during  the  lei=?ure  of  Winter. 

Every  farmer  can  and  ought  to  realize  enough  to  pay  bis  annual 
taxes,  besides  furnishing  his  table  with  a  plenty  of  delicious  honey. 
It  is  healthy,  pleasant,  and  economical. — Progressive  Age. 
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Recipes. 

A  New  Way  to  Dry  Peaches. — Dr.  Joseph  Treat,  of  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  gave,  last  season,  the  following,  and,  as  he  says,  new 
directions  for  paring  peaches  for  drying : 

"  Never  pear  peaches  to  dry.  Let  them  get  mellow  enough  to  be 
in  good  eating  condition,  put  them  in  boiling  water  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  the  skins  will  come  off  like  a  charm.  Let  them  be  in 
the  water  long  enough,  but  no  longer.  The  gain  is  at  least  six-fold: 
saving  of  time  in  removing  the  skin,  great  saving  of  the  peach,  part 
of  the  peach  saved,  the  best  part,  less  time  to  stone  the  peaches, 
less  time  to  dry  them,  and  better  when  dried.  A  whole  bushel  can 
be  done  in  a  boiler  at  once,  and  then  the  water  turned  off.  This 
very  morning  we  had  over  two  bushels  skinned,  stoned  (halved),  and 
on  the  boards,  long  before  a  quarter  of  them  could  even  have  been 
peeled." — Maryland  Farmer. 

To  Pickle  Ripe  Tomatoes  Whole. — Skin  the  tomatoes,  then 
put  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  a  light  layer  of  fine  salt,  until  all  are 
used  up  ;  let  them  stand  two  or  three  days  ;  then  put  them  on  dishes 
and  dry  in  the  sun  one  day  ;  let  them  lay  in  weak  vinegar  one  night. 
To  one  gallon  of  vinegar  add  one  teacup  of  molasses,  one  box  ground 
mustard,  nutmeg,  race  ginger,  allspice,  celery  seed,  black  and  red 
pepper,  and  a  good  deal  of  sliced  horse-radish.  Put  a  layer  of 
tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of  spices,  until  all  are  used  up,  then  pour  the 
vinegar  over  them. 

A  writer  in  the  lUu'Strated  Times  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
making  Scotch  tweed  water-proof:  "In  a  bucket  of  soft  water  put 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered  alum  ; 
stir  this  at  intervals,  until  it  becomes  clear ;  then  pour  it  off  into 
another  bucket,  and  put  the  garment  therein,  and  let  it  be  in  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  without  wringing  it* 

To  Clean  Blankets. — Put  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  borax 
and  a  pint  of  soft  soap  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  When  dissolved, 
put  in  a  pair  of  blankets  and  let  them  remain  over  night.  Next 
day  rub  them  out,  and  rinse  thoroughly  in  two  waters  and  hang 
them  up  to  dry.     Do  not  wring  them. 

Honey  Soap. — Take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  soap,  half 
a  pound  of  Windsor  soap,  cut  up  fine  and  dissolve,  then  add  one- 
fourth  pound  of  honey,  and  keep  it  hot  until  the  water  is  evaporated. 
Perfume  with  any  favorite  oil  while  the  soap  is  hot,  cut  into  small 
cakes  when  nearly  cold. — Ohio  Farmer. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
Sun  and  Rain. 

A  young  wife  stood  at  the  lattice  pane 

In  a  study  sad  and  "  brown," 
Watching  the  dreary,  ceaseless  rain, 

Steadily  pouring  down — 

Drip,  drip,  drip. 

It  kept  on  its  tireless  play  ; 
And  the  poor  little  woman  sigh'd,  ''Ah,  rael 

What  a  wretched,  weary  day  I" 

An  eager  hand  at  the  door, 

A  step  as  of  one  in  haste, 
A  kiss  on  her  lips  once  more, 

And  an  arm  around  her  waist: 

Tlirob,  throb,  throb. 

Went  her  little  heart,  grateful  and  gay, 
As  she  thought,  with  a  smiie,  "  Well,  after  all, 

It  isn't  so  dull  a  day  I" 

Forgot  was  the  plashing  rain, 

And  the  lowering  skies  above. 
For  the  sofriber  room  was  lighted  again 
By  the  blessed  sun  o'  love  : 

"  Love,  love,  love  !" 
Ran  the  little  wife's  murmur'd  lay  ; 
"Without,  it  may  threaten  and  frown  if  it  will; 
Within,  what  a  golden  day  \" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Great  Beef  Contract— The  Facts  in  the  Case. 

BY    MARK    TWAIN.  ^ 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  nation  what  share,  how- 
soever small,  I  have  had  in  this  matter — this  matter  which  has  so  exercised  the 
public  mind,  engendered  so  much  ill-feeling,  and  so  filled  the  newspapers  of 
both  continents  with  distorted  statements  and  extravagant  comments. 

The  origin  of  the  distressful  thing  was  this — and  I  assert  here  that  every 
fact  in  the  following  resume  can  be  amply  proved  by  the  official  records  of  the 
G  eneral  Government : 

John  Wilson  Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county.  New  Jersey,  de- 
ceased, contracted  with  the  General  Government,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1861,  to  furnish  General  Sherman  the  sura  total  of  thirty  barrels  of 
beef.  Very  well.  He  started  after  Sherman  with  the  beef,  but  when  he  got 
to  Washington,  Sherman  had  gone  to  Manassas ;  so  he  took  the  beef  and  fol- 
Ipwed  him  there,  but  arrived  too  late;  he  followed  him  to  Nashville,  and  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Atlanta — but  he  never  could  overtake  him. 
At  Atlanta  he  took  a  fresh  start  and  followed  him  clear  through  his  march  to 
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the  sea.  He  arrived  too  late  a^ain  by  a  few  days,  but  hearing  that  Sherman 
was  goinw  out  in  the  Quaker  City  excursi^in  to  the  H  >ly  Land,  he  took  his  ship- 
ping to  Beirut,  calculating  to  head  cff  the  other  vessel.  When  he  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  with  his  beef,  he  learned  that  Sherman  had  no-  sailed  in  the  Quaker 
City,  but  had  gone  to  the  plains  to  fight  the  Indians.  H-"  returned  to  America 
and  started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  eighteen  days  of  arduous  travel 
on  the  plains,  and  when  he  had  got  within  four  miles  of  Sherman's  headquar- 
ters, he  was  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  the  Indians  got  the  beef.  They  got 
all  of  it  but  one  barrel.  Sherman's  army  captured  that,  and  so,  even  in  death, 
the  bold  navigator  partly  fulfilled  his  contract.  In  his  will,  which  he  had  kept 
like  a  journal,  he  bequeathed  the  contract  to  his  son,  Bartholumcw  W.  Bar- 
tholomew W.,  made  out  the  following  bill,  and  then  died : 

The  United  States, 

In  acct.  with  John  Wilson  Mackenzie,  of  Xew  Jersey,  deceased,  Dr. 

To  thirty  barrels  of  beef  for  Gen.  Sherman,  @  $100,  $3,000 

To  traveling  expenses  and  transportation,  14,000 


Total,  §17,000 

Received  payment. 

He  died  then;  but  he  left  the  contract  to  Wm.  .J.  Martin,  who  tried  to  collect 
it,  but  died  before  he  got  through.  He  left  it  to  Barker  J.  Allen,  and  he  tried 
to  collect  it  also.  Barker  J.  Allen  left  it  to  Anson  G.  Rogers,  vrho  attempted 
to  collect  it,  and  got  along  as  far  as  the  Ninth  Auditor's  office,  when  death,  the 
great  leveller,  came  all  unsommoned,  and  foreciojied  on  him  also.  He  left  the 
bill  to  a  relative  of  his  iXi  Connecticut,  Vengeance  II  ipkins  by  name,  who  lasted 
four  weeks  and  two  days  and  made  the  best  time  on  record,  coming  within  one 
of  reaching  the  Twelfth  Auditor.  In  his  will  he  gave  the  contract  bill  to  his 
uncle,  by  the  name  of  O-be-joyful  Johnson.  It  was  too  undermining  for  Joyful. 
His  last  words  were  :  "Weep  not  for  me — I  am  willing  to  go."  And  so  he  was, 
poor  soul.  Seven  people  inherited  the  cintract  after  that.  But  they  all  died. 
S  )  it  came  into  my  hands  at  last.  It  fell  to  me  through  a  relative  by  the  name 
of  Hubbard,  of  Indiana.  He  had  a  grudge  against  me  for  a  long  time  ;  but  in 
hia  last  moments  he  sent  for  me,  and  forgave  me  everything,  and  weeping  gave 
me  the  beef  contract. 

This  ends  the  history  of  it  up  to  the  time  that  I  succeeded  to  the  property. 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  set  myself  straight  bef  )re  the  nation  in  everything  that 
concerns  my  share  in  the  matter.  I  took  this  beef  contract,  and  the  bill  for 
mileage  and  transportation  to  the  President  of  the  United  Scates.     He  said : 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  'i'      I  said: 

"  Sire;  On  or  about  the  lOtb  day  of  October,  1861,  John  Wilson  Mackenzie, 
of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county.  New  Jersey,  deceased,  contracted  with  the 
General  Government  to  furnish  to  General  Sherman  the  sum  total  of  thirty 
barrels  of  beef " 

He  stopped  me  there,  and  dismissed  me  from  his  presence — kindly  but  firmly. 
The  next  day  I  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State.     He  said: 

"Well,  sir?" 

I  said:  "  Your  royal  highness :  On  or  about  the  10th  day  of  October,  1861, 
John  Wilson  Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county,  New  Jersey,  deceased, 
contracted  with  the  General  Government  to  furnish  to  General  Sherman  the 
sum  total  of  thirty  barrels  of  beef " 
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"  That  will  do,  sir — that  will  do ;  this  ofBce  has  nothing  to  do  with  contracts 
for  beef." 

I  was  bowed  out.  I  thought  the  matter  all  over,  and  finally,  the  following 
day,  I  visited  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  said,  ''  Speak  quickly,  sir;  do 
not  keep  me  waiting."     I  said  : 

'•  Your  royal  highness:  On  or  about  the  10th  day  of  October,  1861,  John 
Wilson  Mackenzie,  of  Rotterdam,  Chemung  county.  New  Jersey,  deceased  con- 
tracted with  the  General  Governmen:  to  furnish  to  General  Sherman  the  sum 
total  of  thirty  barrels  of  beef -" 

Well,  it  was  as  far  as  I  could  get.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  beef  contracts 
or  General  Sherman  either.  I  began  to  think  it  was  a  curious  kind  of  Govern- 
ment. It  looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  paying  for  that  beef.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     I  said  : 

"  Your  Imperial  highness:  On  or  about  the  lOch  day  of  October " 

"That  is  sufficient,  sir — I  have  heard  of  you  before.  Go — take  your  infa- 
mous beef  contract  out  of  this  establishment.  The  Interior  department  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  subsistence  for  the  army." 

I  went  away.  But  I  was  exasperated  now,  I  said  I  would  haunt  them  ;  I 
would  infest  every  department  of  this  iniquitous  Government  till  that  contract 
was  settled  ;  I  would  collect  that  bill,  or  fall  as  fell  my  predecessors,  trying  I 
assailed  the  Postmaster  General ;  I  beseiged  the  Agricultural  Department ; 
I  waylaid  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  army  contracts  for  beef,     I  moved  upon  the  Cummissioner. 

"  Your  august  excellency  :  On  or  about  the  lOch  day  of  October " 

"  Perdition  !  have  you  got  here  with  your  incendiary  beef  c  jntract,  at  last  ? 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  beef  contracts  for  the  array,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well — but  somebody  has  got  to  pay  for  that  beef.  It  has 
got  to  be  paid  now,  too,  or  I'll  confisuate  this  old  Patent  Office  and  everything 
in  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir " 

"  It  don't  make  any  difference,  sir.  The  Patent  Office  is  liable  for  that  beef, 
I  reckon ;  and  liable  or  not  liable,  the  Patent  Office  has  got  to  pay  for  it." 

Never  mind  the  details.  It  ended  in  a  fight.  The  Patent  Office  won.  But 
I  found  out  something  to  ray  advantage.  I  was  told  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  the  place  for  me  to  go  to.  I  went  there,  I  waited  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  then  I  was  admitted  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury.     I  said  : 

"Most  noble,  grave,  and  reverend  signor:  On  or  about  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1861,  John  Wilson  Macken " 

"  That  is  sufficient,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  you.  Go  to  the  First  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury." 

I  did  80.  He  sent  me  to  the  Second  Auditor.  The  Second  Auditor  sent  me 
to  the  Third,  and  the  Third  sent  me  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  corn-beef 
division.  This  began  to  look  like  business.  He  examined  his  books  and  all 
loose  papers,  but  with  no  success.  I  was  encouraged.  During  that  week  I  got 
as  far  as  the  Sixth  Comptroller  in  that  division  ;  the  next  week  I  got  through 
the  Claim  Department:  the  third  week  I  began  and  completed  the  mislaid  con- 
tract Department,  and  got  a  foothold  in  the  Dead  Reckoning  Department.  I 
finished  that  in  three  days.  There  was  only  one  place  left  for  it  now.  I  laid 
siege  to  the  Commissioner  of  Odds  and  Ends.  To  his  clerk,  rather — he  was 
not  there  himself.     There  were  sixteen   beautiful  young  ladies  in  the  room, 
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•writing  in  books,  and  there  were  seven  well-favored  young  clerks  showing  them 
hovr.  The  young  women  smiled  up  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  clerks  smiled 
back  at  them,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Two  or  three  clerks  that 
•were  reading  the  newspapers  looked  at  me  rather  hard,  but  went  on  reading, 
and  nobody  said  anything. 

However,  I  had  been  used  to  this  kind  of  alacrity  from  the  fourth-assistant- 
junior  clerks  all  through  ray  eventful  career,  from  the  very  day  I  entered  the 
first  office  of  the  Corn  beef  Bureau  clear  till  I  passed  out  of  the  last  one  in  the 
Dead  Reckoning  Division.  I  had  got  so  accomplished  by  this  time  that  I  could 
stand  on  one  foot  from  the  moment  I  entered  an  office  till  a  clerk  spoke  to  me, 
without  changing  more  than  two,  or  may  be  three  times. 

So  I  stood  there  till  I  had  changed  four  different  times.  Then  I  said  to  one 
of  the  clerks  who  was  reading: 

*'  Illustrious  vagrant,  where  is  the  grand  Turk  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ?  If  you  mean  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau,  he  is  out." 

"  Will  he  visit  the  harem  to  day  ?" 

The  young  man  glared  on  me  awhile,  and  then  went  on  reading  his  paper. 
But  I  knew  the  ways  of  those  clerks.  I  knew  I  was  safe,  if  he  got  through 
before  another  New  York  mail  arrived.  He  only  had  two  more  papers  left. 
After  awhile  he  yawned,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

"  Renowned  and  honored  imbecile  :  On  or  about " 

"  You  are  the  beef  contract  man.     Give  me  your  papers." 

He  took  them,  and  for  a  long  time  he  ransacked  his  odds  and  ends.  Finally 
he  found  the  northwest  passage  as  I  regarded  it — he  found  the  long-lost  record 
of  that  beef  contract — he  found  the  rock  upon  vrhich  so  many  of  my  ancestors 
had  split  before  they  got  to  it.  I  was  deeply  moved.  And  yet  I  rejoiced — for 
I  had  survived.  I  said  with  emotion,  "Give  it  me.  The  Government  will 
settle  now."  He  waived  me  back,  and  said  there  was  something  to  be  done 
first. 

"  Where  is  this  John  Wilson  Mackenzie  1"  said  he. 

■"  Dead." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

"  He  didn't  die  at  all — he  was  killed." 

"How?" 

"  Tomahawked." 

"  Who  tomahawked  him  ?" 

"  Whj^  an  Indian,  of  course.  You  didn't  suppose  it  was  a  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday  School,  did  you  ?" 

"No.     An  Indian,  was  it  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Name  of  the  Indian?" 

"  His  name  !  I  don't  know  his  name." 

"  Must  have  his  name.     Who  saw  the  tomahawking  done  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  were  not  present  yourself  then  ?" 

"  Which  you  can  see  by  my  hair.     I  was  absent." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  that  Mackenzie  is  dead  ?" 

"  Because  he  certainly  died  at  that  time,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  dead  ever  since.     I  know  he  has,  in  fact." 
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"  We  must  have  proofs.     Hare  you  got  the  Indian  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Well,  you  must  get  him.     Have  you  got  the  tomahawk  V 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.'' 

"  You  must  get  the  tcmuha-wk.  You  must  produce  the  Indian  and  the  toma- 
hawk, li'  Mackenzie's  death  can  be  proven  by  these,  yuu  then  go  before  the 
commission  appointed  to  audit  claims,  with  some  show  of  getting  your  bill 
under  headway  that  your  children  may  pos&ibly  live  to  receive  the  money  and 
enjoy  it.  But  that  man's  death  must  be  proven.  However,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  the  Government  will  never  pay  that  transportation  and  those  enormous 
traveling  expenses  of  the  lamented  Mackenzie.  It  may  possibly  pay  for  the 
barrel  o'  beef  that  Sherman's  soldiers  captured,  if  you  can  get  a  relief  bill 
through  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose;  but  it  will  not 
pay  for  the  twenty-nine  barrels  the  Indians  ate." 

"  Then  there  is  only  a  hundred  dollars  due  me,  and  that  isn't  certain  ! 
After  all  Mackenzie's  travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  with  that  beef; 
after  all  his  trials,  and  tribulations,  and  transportation;  after  the  slaughter  of 
all  those  innocents  that  tried  to  collect  that  bill !  Young  man,  why  didn't  the 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Corn-beef  Division  tell  me  this  ?" 

"  He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  genuineness  of  your  claim." 

"  Why  didn't  the  second  tell  me  ?  why  didn't  the  third  ?  why  didn't  all  those 
divisions  and  departments  tell  me  ?" 

"  None  of  them  knew.  We  do  things  by  routine  here.  You  have  followed 
the  routine  and  found  out  wliat  you  wanted  to  know.  It  is  the  only  way.  It 
is  very  regular,  and  very  slow,  but  it  is  very  certain. 

"Yes,  certain  death.  It  has  been  to  the  most  of  our  tribe.  I  begin  to  feel 
that  I,  too,  am  called.  Young  man,  you  love  the  young  creature  yonder  with 
the  gentle  blue  eyes  and  the  steel  pen  behind  her  ear — I  see  it  in  your  soft 
glances;  you  wisii  to  mar'y  her — but  you  are  poor.  Here,  hold  out  your 
hand — here  is  the  beef  contract;  go,  take  her  and  be  happy  I  Heaven  bless 
you,  my  children  I" 

This  is  all  I  know  about  the  great  beef  contract  that  has  created  so  much 
talk  in  the  community.  The  clerk  to  whom  I  bequeathed  it  died.  I  know 
nothing  farther  about  the  contract  or  any  one  connected  with  it.  I  only  know 
that  if  a  man  lives  long  enough,  he  can  trace  a  thing  through  the  circumlocu- 
tion office  of  Washington,  and  find  out,  after  much  labor,  and  trouble,  and 
delay,  that  which  he  could  have  found  out  on  the  first  day  if  the  business  o- 
the  circumlocution  office  were  as  ingeniously  systematized  as  it  would  be  if  ij 
were  a  great  private  mercantile  institution. 


Since  domestic  labor  has  become  so  unreliable,  and  so  many  of  our  farmers' 
wives  are  compelled  to  use  their  own  hands,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  as 
much  as  possible  by  furnishing  our  houses  with  the  best  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  lightening  labor. 


All  persons  should  studiously  observe  the  insects  around  them,  to  discover 
their  habits — to  know  what  they  eat,  and  how  they  are  propagated,  and  thus 
assist  in  determining  how  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  that  injure  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  farm  products. 


The  Watt  Plow, 

PATENTED  BX  GEO.  MATT, 

Took  all  of  the  First  Premiums 

in  the  Plowing  Match  of  the  Border  Agricultural  Fair  at  Dinville,  8iu  Nl^en^fr, 
1S67,  ngaiost  a'l  the  mo<t  Improvpil  Plows,  from  Nort'a  aii'l  Soiish.  :i:Ki  tonk  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  last  year  (18t31t),  as  follows  :  1.  At  the  Eastern  A'a'iama 
Fair,  at  Opelik^  ;  2.  At  the  State  Fair  of  North  CiroUna,  it  Raleicii  ;  3.  At  the 
Border  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Danville,  Va. :  4.  At  the  Stuth  Cnroliui  State  Fair, 
at  Columbia  ;  5.  At  the  Valley  Agricultural  F.iir,  at  Staunton,  Va.  ;  6.  At  ihe 
Lynchburg  gricultnral  Fair  :  7.  At  the  Rockhridge  A-jricultural  Fi'r,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  :  8.  Received  the  highest  ratings  at  the  fjreat  Field  Tnal  in  Augu>t  last 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  over  fifty  ditfeieat  patterns 
of  Plows  were  tested. 

From  Charles  Bruce. 

S'au- ton  Hill.  29  h  December,  1S69. 
Mf ssrs.  Watt  A  Knlsht,— I  has'en  fo  say,  in  rep;ytoyoir  le  ter  that  I  tibe  great 
pleasur-^  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  y>.ur  nt-w  plow.s.  Fur  ea-e  of 
draught,  pulveriz^t'on  of  soil,  the  lit  le  labor  it  exacts  or  tlie  plowman,  and  fre-^doni 
from  choking,  even  in  the  heaviest  vt-get  <iion.  it  can  hardly  be  surpa.-;secl,  and  I  have 
no  hesitaiion  in  giviue  it  the  prefer r-nce  over  ail  other  plows  I  tvt-r  used. 

Yours  re.soectfaUy,  CHARLES  BRUCE. 


Extract  of  letter  from  3Ir.  J.  C.  Anderson. 

Midison,  Ga..  January  17,  1870. 
''I  am  «till  advrcatine  the  '  WaU  Plnug'-i."  We  hid  a  v#-ry  dry  >ertS!>n  la-st  jri.r.  but 
I  made  an  average  crop,  and  beiit-ve  haa  i'  not  Deen  lor  your  Pimw-  I  \v  •a:-l  not  have 
made  a  hall  crop.  After  May  we  did  not  have  lain  enougU  to  pat  <  ut  t-e  tiacks  of 
the  plowman,  ;ind  still  my  corn  was  areen,  and  nii^de  a  gooi  croi.,  whi.e  mv  neisb- 
bors'  corn  wa.s  almost  killed,  and  to  you  and  the  Plow  I  am.  indebted  ••  r  tiie  cropf  I 
can,  by  ii^e  use  of  the  Watt  Plow,  prepare  mv  land  and  bur>  sufficient  waier  m  Feb- 
ruary and  March  to  last  uutii  ibe  crop  js  made." 

From  r  ol.  B.  G.  Lockett,  Albany.  Ga. 

Messrs.  Watt  &  Knight, — Your  Piowsgive  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  satisfl^d  ii  is  t'^e 
best  Plow  ev»r  invented  ;  indeed,  I  d  >  not  believe  it  c^n  lie  improved  on.  Piease  hend 
tbe  point  and  side  pieces  tJ'Xii  ks  soon  as  possible. 

Yuuis  respectfully,  B.  G.  LO  "KETT. 

Also.  Col.  Lockett,  with  another  year's  experienct-,  having  during  ^Ue  vear  used  on 
his  farin.s  over  250  "Watt  Plows,''  has  written  us  under  date  of  Xovembcr27  a  >  fol- 
lows: '•  Before  closing  tills  letter,  I  canr^ot  refrain  from  atjain  exprfssiig  mv  sincere 
thanks  t  •  \  ou  for  the  invention  of  the  best  Plow  in  use."  It  is  tue  deiig:ii  of  thr  ne- 
gro. Besides  doing  the  best  work  that  I  hnve  ever  seen  any  PI  iwdo,  it  runs  wiih 
more  ease  to  the  nibwm-in.  and  the  draught  to  the  animal  is  lighter  than  any  Plowl 
have  ever  seen.  Your  Plow  has  already  bt-come  a  necessity  to  me.  I  would  feel  ruined 
without  if.  I  am  s^tisfie^l  we  save  tboiisonds  of  dol'ars  a'nuu  lily  in  mules  aloue.  It 
is  the  iheapest  Piow  1  havc  ever  used  of  any  kind  or  description.  I  am  anxious  to 
bring,  if  I  can,  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow-planters  this  most  valuable  Plow. ' 

From  J.  W.  Sale. 

Caldwell,  Texas.  February  2i,  1S69. 
Messrs.  Watt  &  Knight,— The  Plows  sent  me  have  been  receivfrd.  and  have  heard 
from  all  who  bought  them,  and  they  say  the.\  are  the  best  Plows  they  hxve  ever  used.. 
Some  say  they  would  not  take  s^J  each  for  them.  I  have  challeuged  each  and  every- 
one m  the  State  to  produce  a  Plow  to  beat  .vours,  asl  he  ieveit  isthe  best  in  thewlioie 
country.  Veiy  respectfully,  j.  \v. 

From  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  of  Westover. 

Me.ssrs.  Watt  ifc  Knight.— I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a  farmer,  had 
opportunities  to  test  most  of  the  leading  Plows  of  the  countrv,  it  beins  mv  puipo-e  to 
u>e  none  but  the  best.  The  Caff  Brtce  Plow,  patenttd  by  George^Wati  in  1,S.56,  I 
deemed  the  best  Plow  in  Virginia  until  the  introduction  of'his  new  latenf  in  '66,  '67, 
known  ys  "The  Watt  Plow."  This  1  reiiard  as  near  perfeciion  as  it  is  probabie  wii'l  be 
arrived  at.  Its  ease  of  draug  t,  steadiness  tu  its  tiack.  requiring  but  little  effort  of 
the  plowman  to  guide  and  control  it,  thoroughness  of  work  and  p?-rfect  freedom  from 
choking,  wiih  all  necessary  strength  and  durability,  are  its  leading  points,  and  no 
other  Plow  I  have  ever  seen  can  equal  or  exi-el  it. 

Very  respectfully.  A.  H.  DREWRY. 

49"  We  are  agents  for  the  "  Climax  "  Reaper  and  Mower,  which  received  a  premium 
at  the  Field  Trial  at  Westover  in  June,  lS<jj»;  also,  lor  "Excelsur"  Reiperand  Mower 
"  The  Best  "  Grain  Drill  and  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner.  ' 

Special  Notice.— On  the  1st  of  April,  1S70,  we  made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
price  of  Plows  and  Castings  to  suit  the  times.    Send  lor  Circular  and  Price  List. 

WATT  &  ELNIGHT, 
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Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  il!fa?ra^er  and  Proprietor^ 

TOBK,  PEMXSTJLTAXIA. 

Cast  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows,  Agricultural  Steels.  Cultivator  Teeth, 

Cotton  Sciapers  and  Sweeps,  Harder cd  Steel  Shovel  Plow  Blades  and  Iron  Triple 

Geared  Horse  Powers,  Railway  Horse  Plows  and  Threshers,  Separators,  Corn  Planters, 

and  Plow  Handles  of  everj-  size,  and  side  bend  to  order  for  any  pattern  plow. 

Sep— tf 


-pwOCK  AGRICULTURAL  LIME  KILNS, 

!_/  A.  S.  LEE.  Pkopeietor  (OlEce  13th  St..  bet.  Main  and  Gary).  P.ichwond.Va. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  this  CHEAP  AND  VALUABLE  FERTILIZER, 
I  have  increased  the  capaciiy  so  as  to  furnish  ail  in  want,  and  have  put  the  price 
at  the  lowest  figure  to  p.iy  a  living  profit.  Prices,  delivered  at  an}-  of  the  Rich- 
mond Depots  or  Canal :  Per  ton  of  40  Bushel?,  with  bags,  $7  ;  Dn.  do.  in  owner's 
bags,  $5.  I  measure  all  lime  shipped,  and  charge  the  same  whether  it  is  over  or 
under  weight.  When  very  dry,  40  bus.'aels  will  not  weigh  a  ton;  and  when  damp,  it 
will  overrun.  af  1 — ly 

Riclimoiid  &  Danville  Rail  Road ! 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIREGT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 


^^' i£'\  I'll  'S^^.^'      %^i  '^-  ^« 


S^"THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Va.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,   COL- 
UMBUS, and  ATLANTA,  GA.;    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, &c.,  ALA.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL   THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES  ;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    Ac,    TENN. ; 

HUNTSVILLE,   ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

_iy  THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 
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SEEDSMEX  &  FLORISTS, 

OFFICE   &  SEED  WAREHOUSE   No.  1506  MAIN  ST., 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Gai^den,  head  of  Grace  Sti'eet, 
Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Eoad. 

GROWERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

f 

Olfer  for  tlie  Fall  Trade  tlie  Larg'est 

and  Most  Reliable  Stock  of  Seed 

ever  offered  in  Virginia  ! ! 

Including  all  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  as  vrell  as  a  full  ass.:>rtm 
of  leading  and  STANDARD  Articles.     All  Seeds 
warranted  Fresh  and  True  to  Name. 

^=NO    OLD    SEED    SENT    OUT.^^ 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Seeds  in  packages  of  not  over  four  pounds  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  without  charge  for  postage,  (except  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pint  additional  must  be  added  to  the  remit- 
tance to  pay  postage,)  upon  receive  of  Catalogue  Price.  We  guar- 
antee the  8afe  ddiiery  of  all  seeds  sent  hy  mail. 

Catalogues  mailed  Free  of  Ch\kge  to  anj  address  farnished. 
Wholesale  Price  Lists  seat  to  dealers.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON. 

aagly  Box:  -iG  Kielimoiit^,  T'a. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


FIYETTIYILM  XOESEEEEi 


We  will  sell  at  these  Nurseries 


DWARF  AND  STANDARD  PEARS,  1  AND  2  YEARS  OLD, 

APPLE,  OXE  TO  THREE  YEARS  OLD, 

APFLE,   I>EAIi    ^INI>    QXJIIVCE   STOCXtS, 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS  AND  PLANTS, 
GRAPE    CUTTINGS   AND     VINES, 

RASPBERRIES  AX»   STRAWBERRIES, 

W.irracted  true  to  name,  at  lower  rates  than  have  yet  been  offered.     A^lress 

aug — 4t  Fayetteville,  Onon'iairi  county.  New  Yrirk. 


BRAHMA  FOWLS! 

The  largest  aiid  finest  in  the  world 
ired  from  the  original  Burnham  import 
ations  from  China,  and  same  s  ock  as 
thorc  sent  by  Mr.  B.  to 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 

■which  have  taken  first  prizes  at  all  the 
Fairs,  both  in  England  and  America, 
■wherever  shown.  For  price  and  partic 
ulars,  send  stnmp  and  address 

P.  0   ^ox  131,  Meirose,  Mass. 
sep' — It 

R<nre  and  Beauiiful 

Tiees  and  Plants  continually  offered  for 
sale  at  the 

Rochester  Commercial  Nubseries, 

Established  1830. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  out  of 
door  life,  as  well  as  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers  in  Trees,  are  requested  to  send 
for  Catalogues. 

D^"  Tne  new  "Semi-.\knual  Circu 
lar"  of  wboiesae  prices  just  pubdshed. 
Also,  a  Circular  giving  description  and 
testimonials  of  the 

Ntw  Mt.  Vernon  Pear, 

A  Brau'.iful  Colored  Engraving  of  which, 
will  be  given  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 
Address, 


Prompt.      Honorable.      Reliable. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  for  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful DOLLAR  HOUSE  in  the  country 

—  ONLY  ONE  endorsed  by  the  leading 
Papers  and  Express  Co.'s  of  the  United 
States.  Our  goods  give  universal  satis- 
faction, our  premiums  to  Agents  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  our  checks  are  free. 
Having  two  houses — Boston  and  Chicago 

—  our  facilities  are  unequ.M/LED,  and  our 
business  exceeds  in  amount  all  other 
cone  rns  in  this  trade  combined. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR?  and  FREE 
CLUB  to 

S.  0.  THOMPSON  &  CO., 

136  Federal  street,  Boston,  or 
sept-lt  158  State  street,  Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL  HONEY.— T^ure  and  De- 
licious.    How  to   "  ake  it  e.^sy  and 
cheap;  sent/r«s.     Address 

G   G   BERRY, 

sept  North  Sirnfford.  N.  H. 


w. 


8ept-2t 


S.  LITTLE, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  SpleudW  Rosewood  Piano 

For   New   Subscribers   to    Burke's 
Weekly. 

THE  1UBLI8HERS  OF  BURKE'S 
WEEKLY  FOR  Boys  an..  Girls  offer 
a  Splendid  $>G0  Rosewood  Piano,  for  the 
Largest  Club  of  New  Subscribers  (not  less 
than  thirty),  sent  to  that  paper.  Send 
for  particulars  and  a  specimen  copy  to 
J.  W  BURKE  &  CO., 
eept-2t  Macon,  Ga. 


Booh  and  Job  Printers, 
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A     One  Year  Pear  from  Graft. 
"M     One  Year  Pear  from  Bud. 
C     Two  Year  Pyramid. 


OFFERED  AT  VERY  LOW  RATES 

FOR   THIS    FALL'S   TRADE. 
CLIB  WITH  YCTR  ]\E1GKI55}I^S 

AND  SXSWD  FOR  lOO  OR  IL.OOO. 

riiEIGHTS    LOW. 

SEND  FOR  FALL  PRICE  LIST  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
Address 

F.  L,  PERRY, 


aug- 


Canaadaigua,  N    Y. 


Eed  Colchioan  Maple  &  G-lobe  Arbor  Yitse. 

To  accommodate   tho  e  who  must  have  these  rare  and  beautiful  TREES,  but  do 
not  want  enough  for  express,  we  will  seud  free  by  mail 


1  of  each  for 
4  of  each  for 


$1  50 
5  00 


For  0;i/.GE  ORANGE  by  the  million,  as  low  in  price  as  anj  ia  the  "uiun.  See 
Meehan's  T■■^"i••  List. 

For  APPLES,  APPLE  STOCKS.  CHERRIES,  and  other  fruits  hy  the  hundreds 
of  thou«and«.     See  Meehan's  Trade  List 

EVERGREENS.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines— millions— everything  in  the  trade.  See 
Meehan's  Trade  List. 

THLOS.   ^lEEilAN, 

auof ,Srn  Germaiitown.,  Phil'a. 

Southdown  and  Cotswold  Bucks 

I  have  Southdown  BUCKS  of  Mr.  Webb's  stock,  imported  by 
Col.  Dai-ivij,  of  Loudoun.  Also,  by  a  Buck  sent  to  Virginia  by 
Lord  AshbtKton.     M>  last  Buck  of  Mr.  Webb's  stock  cost  me  $75. 

My  SOUTHDOWN  and  COTSWOLD  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  rates. 

JOHN  E.  WOODS, 

aug — 2m  Near  Ivy  Depot,  Albemarle  county,  Va. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 


OFPICE,  1321  Gary  Street, 


OFFER  THEIR, 


TOBACCO  FERTILE 


AND 


OLD  DOMINION   FERTILIZER 

AT 

RISDUCBD  PRIGBS, 

"We  hivite  the  attention  of  Wheat  Growers  to  our 

Containing  valuable  Testimonials  from  many  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  State,  which  will  be  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

SPECIAL  PREPARATIONS 

Put  up  on  liberal  terms  at  short  notice. 


sept-2t 


President  and  Chemist. 
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BH's  Mil  m  mn 

Highly  Improved  I    More  Soluble  ! 
MORS  AGTIVH ! 

UNRIVALLED  iN  PERMANENCY 


AND 


REDUCED    IN    PRICE. 


READ  THE  EVIDENCE. 

Phillip  B.  Cabell,  E<q.,  of  Nelson  county,  Ya.,  writes,  Jane  30,  1870: 

"  I  used  5augb's  Raw  Boae  Phosphate  on  my  wheat  crop  just  harvested,  and  I 
am  sure  it  doubled  the  crop,  both  of  straw  and  grain,  and  Ciuised  (he  wheal  to  ripen 
early.  Where  it  was  u?ed  bj  a  neighbor  he  has  the  heaviest  crop  I  ever  saw  on  the 
same  land  that  be  sowed  wheat  alter  wheat." 

JOHS  B.  J5E0WXLEK.  Esq.,  of  Auffusta  county,  Va.,  writes,  July  6,  1S70 : 

".Baugh's  Haw  ^jne  Phosphate  was  used  fiver/ears  ago  by  the  side  of  PerjTiaa 
guano,  and  the  ej^ect  of  Bough's  over  the  Peruvi;in  is  tceli  and  distinctlt/  marked  to 
the  present  time,  while  the  effects  of  the  Peruvian  guano  have  entirely  disappeared." 

We  h  ive  evidence  similar  to  the  above  from  all  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE  OUR  FALL  CIRCULARS. 

We  also  offer  our 

MAGNUM  BONUM  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE, 

PRECISELY  SIMILAR  IX  CHARACTER  TO  BAUGH'S, 

i?ut  with  the  important  addition  of 

5  PER  CENT.  OF  POTASH. 

It  is  pronoJEced,  by  those  who  haT<»  used  it,  to  be  without  an  equal  as  a  rapid  and 
Permanent    Fertilizer. 
j5oth  the   above  Manures  can   be  purchased  from  the  followicg  houses,  to  whom 
Planters  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  app'y. 

LEE,  SEDDON  &  CO.,  100  i-  111  Fourteenth  St.,  Richmond, 
JOXES  lV:  PLUMMER,  Sycamore  street,  Petersburg, 
THOS.  PERRY,  15  King  street,  Alexandria. 
It  is  also  sold  by  local  dealers  generally. 

DUGDALE  &  GIRYIN, 

Sole  Proprietors  ifagnum  Bonnva  Phosphate,  and  -l/'inuf*ctarer3'  Ag'ts 
au — 3t        for  .Saugh's  Raw  jBoue  Phosphate,  55  South  street,  Baltimore,  J/d. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 


RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 

Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times, 
presenting  and  considering  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage 
the  attention  or  involve  the  well-being  of  the  people. 


One  "vear, 
Six  months, 


$S  00 
4  00 


Three  months, 
One  Month,    - 


-  §  200 
75 


Hichmond  Whig   8c  Advertiser, 

SEMI. WEEKLY  EDITION. 
EVERY  TUESDAY  &  FRIDAY, 

Reproduces  from  the  Daily  edition  whatever  has  general  interest  or 
value,  and  especially  whatever  concerns  the  country  reader.  Its 
commercial  and  financial  reports  will  always  be  found  full  and 
reliable. 


One  year, 
Six  months. 


$5  00  I  Three  months, 
2  50  I  One  month. 


$1  25 
60 


RICHMOND   WEEKLY   WHIG. 
ETERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Daily  editions,  so  as  to 
exibody  all  importaut  news  and  valuable  information,  and  afford  data  for  correct 
opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  moment. 


Single  copy  one  year, 
do       do   six  months. 


^2  001  Single  copy  three  months, 
1  00 1      do       do    one  month, 


50 
25 


O    Xj    XJ    33    S- 


5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  00 
10  copies  to  names  and  ooe  extra,  16  00 
20  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  27  00 
50  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  55  00 


5  copies  aad  1  extra  to  1  address  $8  50 

10     "  •' '       15  00 

20     "  "     •«  "         "       25  00 

50     "  "     "  "         "       50  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter. 


sept — tf 


MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 

Kichmond,  Va. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  PAPER 

SOHTH  OF  BALTIMORE. 

FBLL  AND  RELIABLE  lEWS  BY  TELEGRAPH 

FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ! 


THE  WEEKLY  has  several  columns  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  its 
kindred  subjects. 

Its  unprecedented  success   has  induced  us   to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  low 

rates  to  Clubs : 

CLUB  RATES : 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

Single  Copy ^  ?  S2 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice '   ^ 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 8  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  one  person,  at  one  postoffice 12  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 14  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice, -0  00 

And  larger  Clubs  at  the  last  named  rates. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year *  "  rr 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  S2.o0  each 1-  oV 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2  each -0  00 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

Onecopyfor  one  year *  c  nft 

Three  or  more  copies,  for  one  year,  each &  "0 

The  money  must  accompany  every  order.     Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in 
drafts,  postal  money  orders,  or  regestered  letters. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  application. 

COWAKDIN  &  ELLYSON, 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 


20  PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 


FOR  AUTUMN  1870. 

Containing  all  leading  articles,  in  ad  lition  to  many  novelties.  Dealers,  Narsery- 
mfti.  and  Orch-irdists  should  procure  n  copy. 

Retail  Lescriptiye  Catalogues  with  practical  hints  on  planting  anJ  after-manage- 
ment, together  with  lists  of  all  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  sent  free  to  applicants. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 

sept— 2t  West  Chester,  Pa. 

AillCTLTiEAL  MEi, 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  Shell  Lime  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
at  my  kilns,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  or  any  of  the  depots  or  the 
Basin  in  this  city,  at  the  following  named  reduced  prices,  at 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  including  bags,  §6  50 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  not  including  bags,  4  50 

Letters  addressed  to  me,  or  left  at  the  Shoe  store  of  Charles 
Phillips,  No.  1322  Main  street,  Richmond,  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

WM.  SMITH, 

sept-6t  1822  Main  street,  Richmond. 

THE  SOUTHERN  MUTUAL 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Authorized  Capital,  $250,000.     |      Accumulations^  $242,074.36. 

CHARTERED  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

OFFICE    N,  E.  Corner  Main  and  Ninth  Streets,  Riclimond,  Va. 

This  Company  issues  Participating  Policies  on  Farm  and  City  Property,  by  which 
the  insured  becomes  a  member  of  the  Company,  sharing  in  its  profits.  Semi-annual 
Dividends  of  three  percent ,  payable  to  the  Mutual  I'olicy  Holders  of  this  Company, 
declared  July  1,  1869;  Jauu-iry  1.  1870  ;  and  July  1st,  1870. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

g@mt&©sa  Mmtmal  Sit©  Im@miam^©  ©©Mpamy 

Of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va., 
July  \st  1870. 

Number  of  Policies  issued 8,31G 

Amount  of  Property  insured $4,641,979  36 

Amount  of  Deposit  Notes  deposited  with  the  Company 204,369  96 

Amount  of  Cash  Premiums  and  Fees  received 114.875  04 

Amonnt  paid  for  Losses,  Expenses,  Salaries,  Commissions,  &c 76,670  64 

Losses  adjusted  not  due 320  00 

Dr   H.  G.  DAVIDSON,  President.  H.  S.  PRICE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

JORDAN  H.  MARTIN,  Vice  President.      J.  E.  NEISWANGER,  Ass't  Secretary. 

Solicitor, 
sept — 6m 
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OLD  DOMINION 


THE  OLD  DOMINION  is  the  most  popular  Mill  sold  in  Virginia,  we  having 
sold  nearly  four  hundred  ourselves. 

Instead  of  the  old  fashioned  graters  we  have  adopted  the  crushing  rollers,  which 
all  admit  to  be  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the  apple.  This  mill  can 
be  run  by  hand  or  horse-power.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the  decided 
advantages  of  the  "  Old  Dominion:" 

1st.  It  is  so  simple  that  the  most  inexpf-rienred  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  operating  it  at  once,  and  so  stroi  g  that  the  most  careless  cannot  get  it  out 
of  order. 

2d.  The  grinding  rollers  are  adjustible,  so  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  grinding 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

3d.  Curved  guides  on  the  strainer  board  under  the  tubs,  so  that  the  Mill  is  self 
centering,  and  the  most  inexperienced  cannot  misplace  the  receivers. 

4tb.  The  grinding  rollers  are  in  a  metallic  box,  holding  them  tirmly  in  place,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  derangement  by  the  shrinking  or  swelling  of  wooden  hoppers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  grinding  rollers  is  euch,  that  the  apple  is  thoroughly 
crushed,  and  a  larger  qaantity  of  cider  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of 
apples  than  bv  the  use  of  any  other  Portable  Mill. 

N.  B. — Catalogues  descriptive  of  our  manufactures  are  sent  free  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  on  application. 
Address, 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  8.         [sept-tf]  Manufacturers,   Richmond,  Va. 
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PLANTER  AND  FARMER 


JOHN  WHANN,  Supt.  and  Chemist. 


This  Fertilizer  has  stood  the  most  thorough  practical  tests,  and  is  pronounced  a 
No.  1  manure.  We  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  it  is  equal  to  any  other  Fertilizer  on 
the  market.  Not  only  equal  in  quality,  but  lower  in  price.  We  insert  extracts 
of  a  few  letters  as  a  sample  of  what  we  are  constantly  receiving,  which  speak  for 
themselves : 

Mr.  Francis  Wheat,  Hanover  county,  writes,  July  16,  1870 : 

I  have  used  most  of  the  leading  Fertilizers  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Richmond  market  within  the  last  five  years,  including  Peruvian  Guano,  and  I  con- 
sider the  Powhatan  Phosphate  equal  to  the  best,  and  vastly  superior  to  many  that 
I  have  used.     I  expect  to  purchase  more  for  my  fall  seeding. 


Mr.  P.  P.  Babbour,  Orange  county,  writes,  August  5,  1870 : 

My  experience  with  Powhatan  Raw  Bone  Superphosphate  was  most  satisfactory. 
I  used  it  on  wheat  sown  after  October  25th — the  result  was  about  21  bushels  per 
acre,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  rains.     I  propose  using  it  again  this  Fall. 


Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  Henrico  county,  writes,  August  24,  1870 : 

I  have  used  the  Powhatan  Raw  Bone  Superphosphate  on  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
with  entire  satisfaction.  Also,  on  Fruit  Trees  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  recommend  it  as  a  good  Fertilizer. 


Mr.  T.  N.  Green,  Hanover  county,  writes,  August  8,  1870: 

The  Powhatan  Raw  Bono  Superphosphate  has  proved  to  be  the  best  Fertilizer  I 
have  ever  used,  producing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  on  thin  land, 
which  would  not  have  produced  more  than  five  or  six  without  a  Fertilizer;  nor  has 
it  ever  produced  more  than  ton  bushels  from  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Waynesboro',  writes,  August  1,  1870 : 

I  used  one  ton  of  the  Raw  Bone  Superphosphate  on  fifteen  acres  wheat  last  Fall, 
and  it  at  least  doubled  the  crop.  I  think  it  equal  to  any  Fertilizer  in  the  market 
(I  have  used  four  or  five  different  kinds),  and  recommend  it  as  a  No.  1  manure. 

We  have  received  similar  letters  from  ail  parts  of  the  State.  Our  Fall  Circular 
is  now  ready  for  circulation,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address ;  or  the  original  letters 
will  be  cheerfully  shown  to  farmers  calling  at  our  office. 


sept-  2t 


DOWNWARD,  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  1331  Gary  street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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A  SUPERB  STOCK 

OF 

Pear  Trees^  Standard  and  DiTvarf^ 

PLUiM    AND    CHERRY    TREES, 

All  oflF.-red  at  L-jw  Ratts 

NOW     18     THE     TIME     TO     BUY. 

Aildress  or  c  ill  at  the 

Where  a  g>>neril  assortment  of  NCKSERY  STOCK  of  superior  quality  may  be 
found.      PiirtieuUr  iiiduceme.its  off:!reJ  to  Whole-^e  Deil-rs. 

SMITH,  CLARK  &  POWELL, 

sppt — 2t  Syncus*',  New  York. 

THE  INSURAKCE  ADVOCATE, 

THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  Fire,  Life,  andiMarine 

Its  Contents  each  month  is  varied  and  interesting;,  and  will  commend  the  Magazine 
to  the  careful  attention  and  perusal  of 

IXSrKASCE    AGEKTS    THROUGHOl'T    THE    SOU  FH. 

The  ADVOCATE  is  the  great  medium  of  Adveitising,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  IiiSirance,  in  the  Southern  Stales,  and,  as  suoh,  wi'l  commend  itself  to 
all  Insurance  Men. 

\VM.  P.  GRETTER, 

jan'y — tf  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

R.  R.  DUVAEi, 

^VHOLESALE    AND    RETAti,    DRUOGIST, 

Dealer  in  Patent  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Oils  and  Dye  Stuffs,  Garden  Seeds  Window 

Glass  and  Putty, 

ePPGSXTDB  SPGTStVeeB  DeCGTDBX,. 

Also,  Dr.  Valentine's  Artificial  Guano,  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Ma- 
nure in  use,  with  certificates  annexed.     Also, 

Sulph  :  Ammonia,  Sulph  :  Soda, 

Nit:  Soda,  Mu :   Ammonia, 

fcb— ly  Pure  Bone  Dust,  Sulph:  Acid,  &c.,  &c. 


WILLI  aKI  KNAB^  &  CO. 


MANUFACrURER"?   OF 


AYaiH?  Rooms— Ao.  350  WestBalUmore  Street, 

gjiLT^ lacaEi,  MB. 
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Mark  the  Facts  Concerning 


xe,ooo 


Cook's  Evaporators 

xx,ooo 

Victor  Cane  Mills. 

So  mnny  in  use  all  warranted  and  none  returneil. 
n:is  been  given  t  > 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

AT  SIXTY-FIVE  STATE  FAIRS, 

To  the  VICTOR  CANE  MILL, 

Since  1803,  at  FORTY-TWO  STATE  FAIRS, 

To  BOTH  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  of  1868,  for  working  Sjuthern  Cane.  AH 
rivals  fail  to  equal  these  machines  on  trial. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  Evap- 
orators  that  do  second  class  icork  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

"  While  scores  of  new-fangied  inventions  have  come  up,  had  their  day  and  fu1i- 
sided,  the  '  Cook  '  goes  right  alcsg,  constantly  increasing  in  reputation. — Prairie 
Farmer. 

The  Sorgo  Ifand.  Book  and;Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

july-3t  •■  BLYMER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


